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TO CORRESPONDENTS 


We have one or two remarks to offer the very numerous and very respectable 
class in the community, who come under the denomination of the Correspondents 
of the Dublin University Magazine. 

In the first place, we beg of them, one and all, to remember that when a com- 
munication is returned, it does. not follow that it is for want of merit. We are 
very often obliged, reluctantly, to refuse many articles, perhaps of equal merit to 
those which we insert, for the simple but sufficient reason, that were we to print 
all the good articles that are sent to us, three magazines would not be sufficient 
to contain them. 

In the next place, we would offer.a word of advice to all our correspondents, by 
attending to which they will save an immensity of trouble both to themselves and 
tous. Our plan for communicating with our correspondents is simply this—as 
soon as each paper forwarded to us has been read, an answer is left at our publishers 
for the author, and on application there, the answer will be obtained by the writer; 
but in many instances it js utterly impossible for us to communicate with authors 
by any other means, and we have, therefore, adopted this general plan. 

We think it right to mention this, because very lately we received rather. av 
uncivil note from one of the “yenus irritabile,” complaining that no reply had 
been sent to. his communication. On enquiry we found that, as he himself had 
directed, a most polite and courteous note had been left for him at our publishers 

In future, we trust,'all our correspondents will understand that answers will be 
left to their communications at our publishers; and that, as a general rule; we 
cannot undertake to return manuscripts through any other channel. 
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LOCKHART'S LIFE OF SCOoTT.* 


Tue last volume of Sir Walter’s bio- 
graphy is now before the public, and 
we heartily congratulate Mr. Lockhart 
upon the manner in which he has per- 
formed a task, as mary - as deli- 
cate, and as important, as has often 
devolved upon the representative of 
departed genius. That the work should 
have extended to its present’ length, is 
saying no more than that it should 
have been commensurate to its illus- 
trious subject ; and we may truly add, 
that even if Scott had not filled that 
large space in the public eye, which 
for not ie than a quarter of a century, 
made him lord of the literary ascen- 
dant in the British isles, the manner in 
which Mr. Lockhart has made him speak 
for himself, and the interest inseparable 
from the autobiography, which consti- 
tutes (including his letters) more than 
one-half of the work, would have ren- 
dered any curtailment of its contents a 
matter of serious regret to the judici- 
ous reader. 

In truth, we know of no other work 
which so fully reflects the very form 
and pressure of the age in which he 
lived, as these memoirs of the life of 
Sir Walter. His renown brought him 
necessarily into acquaintance and con- 
tact with his great cotemporaries of 
every class, and we see, in the pages 
before us, as in a magical mirror, the 
shifting scenes and changes in the 
literary and political world, as they 
only could be exhibited in the conver- 
sation and correspondence of one who 
enjoyed a confidential intimacy with 
the principal actors. Whatever Bos- 
well’s life of Johnson has done to make 
us acquainted with a former, Mr. 


Lockhart’s volumes a in 
making us acquainted with the age 
just passing away, while we need not 
say that they possess literary merits to 
which that other production has no 
pretensions. 

And it is thus alone, as it appears 
to us, that we can glean any valuable 
information respecting the life of a 
nation. History, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the word, is but the record 
of wars, and rumours of wars, of start- 
ling occurrences, and legislative enact- 
ments, which mark rather the costume 
and the order of the procession, than 
the living materials of which a nation 
is composed, its enlightenment, its 
spirit, its morals, or its refinement. 
These are only to be detected in the 
memvirs of the illustrious men whose 
writings or whose characters exercised 
an important influence over their con- 
temporuries, and moulded or directed 
the public mind. What would a history 
of Greece be, as separated from the 
biographies of Themistocles, of Peri- 
cles, of Alcibiades, or of Solon? And 
what these eminent men accomplished 
in their respective eras, by individual 
influence, the great men of modern 
times are enabled to accomplish on a 
more extended scale, by means of the 
press, by which their power is exalted 
and diffused into a species of omni- 
presence, which causes it to be felt, 
with a peculiar intensity, in the coun- 
tries where they live, while, in a greater 
or a less degree, it is extended, through 
that medium which constitutes the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of cultivated man, 
to the remotest verges of literature or 
of civilization. In individual charac- 
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ter, therefore, we must look for most 
of what is important and interesting 
in the shifting fortunes of the human 
race, as they are alternately depressed 
or exalted, varied or chequered, by 
the crimes, the follies, the virtues, or 
the abilities, of those who, from their 
position or their intelligence, are in- 
vested with a species of despotic au- 
thority over the destinies of their 
fellow-creatures. It is in life, as it is 
exhibited in those literary coteries 
which let us into the private history 
of eminent, men, that we can alone dis- 
cover the germs of those public acts 
or measures, which may determine 
the condition of the species for gene- 
rations; and the happiness or the 
misery, the prosperity or the adversity, 
the despotism, the libesty, or the licen- 
tiousness of any given age, may be 
more truly discerned in the memoirs 
of the great men, both literary and 
political, who have Mourished during 
that age, than in any more general or 
extended work, which professes to 
delineate the progress of society. In 
truth, it is only from the materials fur- 
nished in works like the former, that 
any work like the latter can be com- 
piled, so as to possess any real value— 
to be at the same time interesting and 
authentic. 

We have been led into these re- 
marks by the intimations which have 
met us, in various quarters, that the 
work before us has been unreasonably 
protracted. For our parts, we have 
read it from beginning to end, without 
any other feeling than that of regret 
that we were approaching the termina- 
tion of a species of enjoyment, such as 
does not often give a zest to existence. 
But be that as it may, the objection 
appears to us to imply a forgetfulness 
of one of the most important uses of 
literary biography, namely, that which 
we have indicated above; and we 
would, accordingly, hold Mr. Lockhart 
ehargeable with most reprehensible 
remissness, had he omitted a single 
incident or a single letter, that might 
be considered illustrative of the opinion 
or-the character of his illustrious sub- 
ject. As mere matter of curiosity, they 
would be valuable to a future age, but, 
as bearing upon the state of society, 
and presenting a faithful picture of the 
times, we ¢an only imagine how great 
would be their loss, by imagining the 
value whieh we should attach to similar 
documents and occurrences, had they 
been faithfully transmitted to us ina 
life of Shakespeare. 
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We now proceed to present to our 
readers such extracts from the work 
before us, as may put them substanti. 
ally in possession of its contents, while 
they increase rather than diminish the 
disposition to search through the 
volumes themselves for excellencies 
such as those of which we only furnish 
samples. 

Of Sir Humphry Davy in Society 
with Scott, Mr. Lockhart thus writes: 


«TI have seen Sir Humphry in many 
places, and in company of many different 
descriptions ; but never to such advantage 
as at Abbotsford. His host and he de 
lighted in each other, and the modesty of 
their mutual admiration was a memorable 
spectacle. Davy was by nature a poet— 
and Scott, though any thing but a phi- 
losopher in the modern sense of that term, 
might, I think it very likely, have pur. 
sued the study of physical science with 
zeal and success, had he happened to fall 
in with such an instructor as Sir Humphr 
would have been to him, in his early life, 
Each strove to make the other talk— 
and they did so in turn more charmingly 
than I ever heard either on any other 
occasion whatsoever. Scott in his ro. 
mantic narratives touched a deeper chord 
of feeling than usual, when he had such 
a listener as Davy: and Davy, when in- 
duced to open his views upon any ques- 
tion of scientific interest in Scott’s pre- 
sence, did so with a degree of clear ener- 
getic eloquence, and with a flow of 
imagery and illustration, of which neither 
his habitnal tone of table-talk (least of 
all in London), nor any of his prose 
writings (except, indeed, the posthumous 
Consolations of Travel) could suggest 
an adequate notion. I say his prose 
writings—for who that has read his 
sublime quatrains on the doctrine of 
Spinoza, can doubt that he might have 
united, if he had pleased, in some great 
didactic poem, the vigorous ratiocination 
of Dryden, and the moral majesty of 
Wordsworth ? I remember William 
Laidlaw whispering to me one night, 
when their ‘ rapt talk’ had kept the circle 
round the fire until long after the usual 
bedtime of Abbotsford—‘ Gude preserve 
us! this is a very superior occasion ! Eh, 
sirs!’ he added, cocking his eye like a 
bird, ‘ I wonder if Shakespeare and Bacon 
ever met to screw ilk other up?” 


Alas! how rarely does it happen 
that minds created for the purpose of 
enlightening the age in which they 
live, thus irradiate and cheer each 
other! What Shakespeare so finely 
and tenderly says of the course of true 
love, is almost literally predicable of 
the career of real greatness. How 
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seldom does 8 Marlborough meet with 
a Eugene—a Scott witha Davy ! How 
many and how bitter are the feelings 
of jealousy, or estrangement, or temper, 
or caprice, which separate great men, 
the one from the other, and hold them 
in a state of repulsive alienation ; so 
that the worship which they receive 
from their respective followers, is 
scarcely greater than the hostility, 
either latent or avowed, which exists 
between themselves ! This is a me- 
lancholy fact, and taken in its whole 
extent, exhibits, probably, one of the 
darkest features in the condition cof 
fallen humanity. But let us enjoy life 
with Sir Walter while it is to be en- 
joyed, for the dark day was rapidly ap- 
roaching. Who is there that does 
not feel his blood tingle in his veins, as 
he reads the following description of 
the Abbotsford hunt ? 


« This was a coursing. field on a large 
scale, including, with as many of the 
young gentry as pleased to attend, all 
Scott’s personal favourites among the 
yeomen and farmers of the surrounding 
country. The sheriff always took the 
field, but latterly devolved the command 
upon his good friend Mr. John Usher, 
the ex-laird of Totfield; and he could 
not have had a more skilful or a better- 
humoured lieutenant, The hunt took 
place either on the moors above the 
Cauld-Shiels Loch, or over some of the 
hills on the estate of Gala, and we had 
commonly, ere we returned, hares enough 
to supply the wife of every farmer that 
attended with soup for a week following. 
The whole then dined at Abbotsford, 
the Sheriff in the chair, Adam Ferguson 
croupier, and Dominie Thompson, of 
course, chaplain. George, by the way, 
was himself an eager partaker in the pre- 
liminary sport ; and now he would favour 
us with a grace, in Burns's phrase, * as 
long as my arm,” beginning with thanks 
to the Almighty, who had given man 
dominion over the fowls of the air, and 
the beasts of the field, and expatiating on 
this text with so luculent acommentary, 
that Scott, who had been fumbling with 
his spoon long before he reached his 
Amen, could not help exclaiming as he 
sat down, ‘ Well done, Mr. George, I 
think we've had every thing but the view 
holla!’ The company, whose onset had 
been thus deferred, were seldom, I think, 
under thirty in number, and sometimes 
they exceeded forty. The feast was 
such as suited the occasion—a baron of 
beef, roasted,“at the foot of the table, a 
salted round at the head, while tureens 
of hare-soup, hotchpotch, and cockey- 
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leekie extended down the centre, and such 
light articles as geese, turkeys, entire suck- 
ing pigs, a singed sheep’s head, and the un- 
failing haggis, were set forth by way of 
side-dishes. Blackeock and moorfow}, 
bushels of snipe, black puddings, white 
puddings, and pyramids of pancakes, 
formed the second course. Ale was the 
favourite beverage during dinner, but 
there was plenty of port and sherry for 
those whose stomachs they suited. The 
quaighs of Glenlivet were filled brimful, 
and tossed off as if they held water. The 
wine decanters made a few rounds of the 
table, but the hints for hot punch and 
toddy soon became clamorous. Two or 
three bowls were introduced, and placed 
under the supervision of experienced: ma- 
nufacturers—one of these being usually 
the Ettrick Shepherd,—and then the 
business of the evening commenced in 
good earnest. The faces shone and 
glowed like those at Camacho’s wedding : 
the chairman told his richest stories of old 
rural life, Lowland or Highland; Fer- 
guson and humbler heroes fought their 
peninsular battles o'er again ; the stalwart 
Dandie Dinmonts lugged out their last 
winter’s snow-storm, the parish scandal, 
perhaps, or the dexterous bargain of the 
Northumberland tryste; and every man 
was knocked down for the-song that he 
sung best, or took most pleasure in sing- 
ing. Sheriff-substitute Shortreed—(a 
cheerful hearty, little man, with a sparks 
ling eye and a most infectious laugh)— 
gave us Dick o’ the Cow, or, Now Lid- 
desdale has ridden a raid; a weather- 
beaten, stiff-bearded veteran, Captain 
Ormistoun, as he was called (though I 
doubt if his rank was recognised at the 
Horse Guards), had the primitive pastoral 
of Cowdenknowes in sweet perfection ; 
Hogg produced The Women folk, or The 
hye comes hame, and, in spite of many 
grinding notes, contrived to make every 
body delighted, whether with the fuo or 
the pathos of his ballad; the Melrose 
doctor sang in spirited style some of 
Moore’s masterpieces ; a couple of retired 
sailors joined in Bould Admiral Duncan 
upon the high sea;—und the gallant 
croupier crowned the last bowl with Ale, 
good ale, thou art my darling! Imagine 
some smart Parisian savant—some dreamy 
pedant of Halle or Heidelberg—a brace 
of stray young lords from Oxford or 
Cambridge, or perhaps their prim college 
tutors,; planted here. and there amidst 
these rustic wassailers—this being their 
first vision of the author of Marmion 
and Ivanhoe, and he appearing as heartily 
at home in the scene as if he had been a 
veritable Dandie himself—his tace radi- 
ant, his laugh gay as childhood, his chorus 
always ready, And vo it proceeded until 
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some worthy, who had fifteen or twenty 
miles to ride home, began to insinuate 
that his wife and bairns would be getting 
sorely anxious about the fords, and the 
Dumples and Hoddins were at last heard 
neighing at the gate, and it was voted 
that the hour had come for doch an 
dorrach—the stirrup-cup—to wit, a bum- 
per all round of the unmitigated mountain 
dew. How they all contrived to get 
home in safety Heaven only knows—but 
I never heard of any serious accident 
except upon one occasion, when James 
Hogg made a bet at starting that he 
would leap over his wall-eyed poney as 
she stood, and broke his nose in this ex- 
periment of “o’ervaulting ambition.” 
One comely goodwife, far off among the 
hills, amused Sir Walter by telling him, 
the next time he passed her homestead 
after one of these jolly doings, what her 
husband’s first words were when he 
alighted at his own door—‘ Ailie, my 
woman, I’m ready for my bed—and oh, 
lass, (he gallantly added), I wish I could 
sleep for a towmont, for there's only ae 
thing in this warld worth living for, and 
that’s the Abbotsford hunt !’” 


In 1821 he visited London, and was 
consulted, by the ag” desire, re- 
specting the project of a literary in- 
stitute, for the relief and encourage- 
ment of distressed men of letters; 
against which he expressed himself in 
very decided terms. His opinion was, 
that they should be left to the patron- 
age of the public, and that any attempt 
to make them independent of the usual 
sources of public favour, would only 
end in disappointment. In his letter 
to Lord Sidmouth, he says :-— 


« Let men of letters fight their.own 
way with the public, and let his Majesty, 
according as his own excellent taste and 
liberality dictate, honour with his patron- 
age, expressed in the manner fitted to 
their studies and habits, those who are 
able to distinguish themselves, and alle- 
viate by his bounty the distresses of such 
as, with acknowledged merit, may yet 
have been unfortunate in procuring in- 
dependence. The immediate and direct 
favour of the Sovereign is worth the 
patronage of ten thousand societies. But 
your Lordship knows how to set all this 
in a better light than I can, and I would 
not wish the cause of letters in better 
hands.” 


This judgment of Sir Walter’s has 
good sense for its basis, but we do not 
subscribe to it in its whole extent. 
Public patronage may be depended 
upon, in all those literary projects 
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which do not tower above the average 
height of the public attainments, . 
these, we may set down that it will be 
given or withheld pretty exactly ag. 
cording to the merits or the demerits of 
the works which claim it. But there 
are higher departments of literature, in 
which an author requires to be gus. 
tained, until, by acting upon public 
opinion, he has created for himself an 
audience. Inthese cases, the voluntar 
principle in literature clearly would not 
apply ; and unless a writer Possesses 
independent means, by which he jg 
enabled to dispense with patronage, 
or is thrown by accident in the way 
of some Macenas, by whom his merits 
are appreciated by anticipation, the 
world may lose the benefit of produc. 
tions that would be of lasting advantage 
to society, But Scott was too popular 
a writer, and experienced in too un- 
bounded a manner the favour of the 
public, to form an accurate estimate of 
the difficulties attending works of 
genius in other departments, where 
writers have to struggle with diff- 
culties, both on the part of their au 
dience and their subject, with which 
he was totally unacquainted. But 
never was a great man more kindly or 
more judiciously considerate of the 
literary reputation of all who were in 
any way drawn within the sphere of 
his influence. Connected with the 
foregoing incident, Mr. Lockhart in- 
troduces a letter of his to Allan Cun- 
ningham, written upon the receipt of a 
volume of poetry, comprising the 
drama of Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, 
in which he offers his modest and 
talented countryman some very good 
advice, and then concludes with a 
tribute to the manly independence of 
his character, which we hope will find 
an echo in the hearts of most of our 
readers, 

« All this freedom you will excuse, ! 
know, on the part of one who has the 
truest respect for the manly independence 
of character which rests for its support 
on honest industry, instead of indulging 
the foolish fastidiousness formerly sup- 
posed to be essential to the poetical tem- 
perament, and which has induced some 
men of real talents to become coxcombs— 
some to become sots—some to plunge 
themselves into want—others into the 
equal miseries of dependence, merely 
because, forsooth, they were men of 
genius, and wise above the ordinary, and, 
I say, the manly duties ofjpuman life. 


* I'd rather be a kitten, and cry, Mew!’ 


than write the best poetry in the world 
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on condition of laying aside common 
sense in the ordinary transactions and 
business of the world; and, therefore, 
dear Allan, I wish much the better to 
the muse whom you meet by the fireside 
in your hours of leisure, when you have 
played your part manfully through a day 
of labour.” 


In 182] John Ballantyne died, who, 
with all his faults, Scott had loved like 
a brother. He felt his death as a sad 


bereavement, as the following little in- 
cident testifies, and could have better 
spared a better man :— 


«As we stood together a few days 
afterwards, while they were smoothing 
the turf over Jobn’s remains in the Can- 
ongate churchyard, the heavens, which 
had been dark and slaty, cleared up sud- 
denly, and the midsummer sun shone 
forth in its strength. Scott, ever awake 
to the ‘skiey influences,’ cast his eye 
along the over-hanging line of the Calton 
Hill, with its gleaming walls and towers, 
and then turning to the grave again, ‘I 
feel,’ he whispered in my ear, ‘I feel as 
if there would be less sunshine for me 
from this day forth.’ ” 


The coronation of George the Fourth 
the apotheosis, may we not call it, of 
ritish royalty ?) took place this same 
year, and as he cherished a strong per- 
sonal regard for the monarch, he wit- 
nessed it with feelings of intense in- 
terest, aud wrote, for his friend James 
Ballantyne’s journal, a description of 
it, which at that time found its way 
into all the papers, and was perused 
with great admiration. As a similar 
event is now in prospect, we make no 
apology for the following extracts, in 
which the moral effect of that august 
ceremonial is brought home to every 
loyal heart. Alas! that we should 
live to witness its little short of traitor- 
ous mutilation ! 


“ The effect of the scene in the Abbey 
was beyond measure magnificent. Ima- 
gine long galleries stretched among the 
aisles of that venerable and august pile— 
those which rise above the altar, pealing 
back their echoes to afull and magnificent 
choir of music—those which occupied the 
sides, filled even to crowding with all 
that Britain has of beautiful and distin- 
guished, and the cross-gallery most appro- 
priately occupied by the Westminster 
school-boys, in their white surplices, many 
of whom might on that day receive im- 
pressions never to be lost during the rest 
of their lives. Imagine this, I say, and 
then add the spectacle upon the floor— 
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the altar surrounded by the Fathers of 
the Church—the King encircled by the 
Nobility of the land and the Counsellors 
of his throne, and by warriors, wearing 
the honoured marks of distinction bought 
by many a glorious danger—add to. this 
the rich spectacle of the aisles crowded 
with waving plumage, and coronets, and 
caps of honour, and the sun, which bright- 
ened and saddened as if on purpose, now 
beaming in full lustre on the rich and 
varied assemblage, and now darting a 
solitary ray, which catched, as it passed, 
the glittering folds of a banner, or the 
edge of a group of battle-axes or parti- 
zans, and then rested full on some fair 
form, ‘the Cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes,’ whose circlet of diamonds glistened 
under its influence. Imagine all this, 
and then tell me if I have made my jour- 
ney of four hundred miles to little pur- 
pose. Ido not love your cui bono men, 
and therefore, I will not be pleased if you 
ask me, in the damping tone of sullen phi- 
losophy, what good all this has done the 
spectators? If we restrict life to its real 
animal wants and neeessities, we shall, 
indeed, be satisfied with ‘food, clothes, 
and fire ;’ but Divine Providence; who 
widened our sources of enjoyment beyond 
those of the animal creation, never meant 
that we should bound our wishes within 
such narrow limits; and I shrewdly sus- 
pect that those non est tanti gentlefolks 
only depreciate the natural and unaffected 
pleasure which men like me receive from 
sights of splendour and sounds of harmony, 
either because they would seem wiser than 
their simple neighbours at the expense of 
being less happy, or because the mere 
pleasure of the sight and sound is con- 
nected with associations of a deeper kind, 
to which they are unwilling to yield 
themselves. 

“ Leaving these gentlemen to enjoy 
their own wisdom, I still more pity those, 
if there be any, who (being unable to detect 
a peg on which to hang a laugh) sneer 
coldly at this solemn festival, and are 
rather disposed to dwell on the expense 
which attends it, than on the generous 
feelings which it ought to awaken. The 
expense, so far as it is national, has gone 
directly and instantly to the encourage- 
ment of the British manufacturer and 
mechanic ; and so far as it is personal to 
the persons of rank attendant upon. the 
Coronation, it operates as a tax upon 
wealth and consideration, for the benefit 
of poverty and industry; a tax willingly 
paid by the one class, and not the less 
acceptable to the other, because it adds 
a happy holiday to the menotony of a 
life of labour. 

“ But there were better things to re- 
ward my pilgrimage than the mere plea- 
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sures of the eye and ear; for it was 
impossible, without the deepest venera- 
tion, to behold the voluntary and solemn 
interchange of vows betwixt the King 
and his assembled People, whilst he, on 
the one hand, called God Almighty to 
witness his resolution to maintain their 
laws and privileges, whilst they called, 
at the same moment, on the Divine 
Being, to bear witness that they accepted 
him for their liege Sovereign, and pledged 
to him their love and their duty. I can- 
not describe to you the effect produced 
by the solemn, yet strange mixture of tlie 
words of Scripture, with the shouts and 
acclamations of the assembled multitude, 
as they answered to the voice of the 
Prelate who demanded of them whether 
they acknowledged as their Monarch the 
Prince who claimed the sovereignty in 
their presence, It was peculiarly delight- 
ful to see the King receive from tlie royal 
brethren, but in particular from the Duke 
of York, the fraternal kiss in which they 
acknowledged their sovereign, There 
was an honest tenderness, an affectionate 
and sincere reverence in the embrace in- 
terchanged betwixt the Duke of York 
and his Majesty that approached almost 
to a caress, and impressed all present 
with the electrical conviction, that the 
nearest to the throne in blood was the 
nearest also in affection. I never heard 
plaudits given more from the heart, than 
those that were thundered upon the royal 
brethren when they were thus pressed to 
each other’s bosoms,—it was an emotion 
of natural kindness, which, bursting out 
amid ceremonial grandeur, found an an- 
swer in every British bosom. The King 
seemed much affected at this and one or two 
other parts of the ceremonial, even so much 
so, as to excite some alarm among those 
who saw him as nearly as I did. He 
completely recovered himself, however, 
and bore (generally speaking) the fatigue 
of the day very well. I learned from one 
near his person, that he roused himself 
with great energy, even when most op- 
pressed with heat and fatigue, when any 
of the more interesting parts of the cere- 
mony were to be performed, or when 
any thing occurred which excited his 
personal and immediate attention, When 
presiding at the banquet amid the long 
line of his Nobles, he looked ‘ every inch 
a King;’ and nothing could exceed the 
grace with which he accepted and returned 
the various acts of homage rendered to 
him in the course of that long day.” 


But hie we from courts and politics, 
and let us take a glimpse of Sir Walter, 
as Mr. Lockhart presents him to us, 
during the Autumn of this year, while 
residing in the midst of his family at 
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Abbotsford. His biographer, and hig 
favourite daughter, were Tesiding at 
this time, at their little Cottage of 
Chiefswood. 


“ We were near enough Abbotsford to 
partake as often as we liked of its brilliant 
and constantly varying society ; yet could 
do so without being exposed to the worry 
and exhaustion of spirit, which the daily 
reception of new comers entailed upon 
all the family, except Sir Walter himself, 
But, in truth, even he was not always 
proof against the annoyances connected 
with such a style of open-house-keeping. 
Even his temper sunk sometimes under 
the solemn applauses of learned dulness, 
the vapid raptures of painted and peri. 
wigged dowagers, the horse-leech avidity 
with which underbred foreigners urged 
their questions, and the pompous simpers 
of condescending magnates. When sore 
beset at home in this way, he would every 
now and then discover that he had some 
very particular business to attend to on 
an outlying part of his estate, and craving 
the indulgence of his guests overnight, 
appear at the cabin in the glen before its 
inhabitants were astir in the morning, 
The clatter of Sibyl Grey’s hoofs, the 
yelping of Mustard and Spice, and his 
own joyous shout of reveillée under our 
windows, were the signal that he had 
burst his toils and meant for that day to 
* take his ease in his inn.” On descend- 
ing, he was to be found seated with all 
his dogs and ours about him, under a 
spreading ash that overshadowed half the 
bank between the cottage and the brook, 
pointing the edge of his woodman’s axe 
for himself, and listening to Tom Purdie’s 
lecture touching the plantation that most 
needed thinning. After breakfast, he 
would take possession of a dressing-room 
up stairs, and write a chapter of The 
Pirate; and then, having made up and 
despatched his packet for Mr. Ballantyne, 
away to join Purdie wherever the forest- 
ers were at work—and sometimes to 
labour among them as strenuously as 
John Swanston himself—until it was 
time either to join his own party at 
Abbotsford or the quiet circle of the 
cottage. When his guests were few and 
friendly, he often made them come over 
and meet him at Chiefswood in a body 
towards evening; and surely he never 
appeared to more amiable advantage than 
when helping his young people with their 
little arrangements upon such occasions, 
He was ready with all sorts of devices to 
supply the wants of a narrow establish. 
ment; he used to delight particularly in 
sinking the wine in a well under the brae 
ere he went out, and hawling up the 
basket just before dinner was announced 
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_thié primitive process being, he said, 
what he had always practised when a 

ng housekeeper, and in his opinion 
far superior in its results to any applica- 
tion of ice; and, in the same spirit, when- 
ever the weather was sufficiently genial, 
he voted for dining out of doors altogether, 
which at once got rid of the inconvenience 
of very smal] rooms, and made it natural 
and easy for the gentlemen to help the 
ladies, so that the paucity of servants 
went for nothing. Mr. Rose used to 
amuse himself with likening the scene 
and the party to the closing act of one 
of those little French dramas where 
« Monsieur le Comte,” and ** Madame la 
Comtesse” appear feasting at a village 
bridal under the trees; but in truth, our 
«M. le Comte” was only trying to live 
over again for a few simple hours his own 
old life of Lasswade. 

« When circumstances permitted, he 
usually spent one evening at least in the 
week at our little cottage; and almost as 
frequently he did the like with the Fer- 
gusons, to whose table he could bring 
chance visitors, when he pleased, with 
equal freedom as to his daughter's. In- 
deed it seemed to be much a matter of 
chance, any fine day when there had been 
no alarming invasion of the Southron, 
whether the three families (which, in fact, 
made but one) should dine at Abbotsford, 
at Huntly Burn, or at Chiefswood ; and 
at none of them was the party considered 

uite complete, unless it included also 

fr. Laidlaw. Death has laid a heavy 
hand upon that circle—as happy a circle, 
I believe, as ever met. Bright eyes now 
closed in dust, gay voices for ever silenced, 
seem to haunt me as I write. With 
three exceptions, they are all gone. 
Even since the last of these volumes was 
finished, she whom I may now sadly 
record as, next to Sir Walter himself, 
the chief ornament and delight of all 
those simple meetings—she to whose love 
I owed my own place in them—Scott’s 
eldest daughter, the one of all his children 
who in countenance, mind, and manners, 
most resembled himself, and who indeed 
was as Jike him in all things as a gentle 
innocent woman can ever be to a great 
man deeply tried and skilled in the strug- 
gles and perplexities of active life—she, 
too, isno more. And in the very hour 
that saw her Jaid in her grave, the only 
other female survivor, her dearest friend 
Margaret Ferguson, breathed her last 
also—But enough—and more than I 


intended—I must resume the story of 
Abbotsford.” 


Such was the fascinating romance of 
real life in which this great man lived, 
while most of his leisure was bestowed 
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upon a romance of lime and mortar, 
and his hours of study devoted ‘to the 
romance of the Pirate. Nor can we 
doubt that the healthful vigour of his 
genius was produced and perpetuated 
by this grateful alternation of delightful 
society, charming scenery, grateful toil, 
and — amusement. Writing, 
in the following year, to his friend Lord 
Montagu, he thus aptly characterizes 
Lord Oxford’s History of his own 
Time. 


“ Have you read Lord Orford’s His- 
tory of his own Time—it is acid and 
lively, but serves, I think, to show how 
little those, who live in public business, 
and of course in constant agitation and 
intrigue, know about the real and deep 
progress of opinions and events. The 
Memoirs of our Scots Sir George Mac- 
kenzie are of the same class—both im- 
mersed in little political detail, and the 
struggling skirmish of party, seem to have 
lost sight of the great progressive move- 
ments of humanaffairs, They put mesome- 
what in mind of a miller, who is so busy 
with the clatter of his own wheels, grind- 
stones, and machinery, and so much em- 
ployed in regulating his own artificial 
mill-dam, that he is incapable of noticing 
the gradual swell of the river from which 
he derives his little stream, until it comes 
down in such force as to carry his whole 
manufactory away before it. It is co. 
mica], too, that Lord Orford should have 
delayed trusting the public with his re- 
miniscences, until so many years had 
destroyed all our interest in the Parlia- 
mentary and Court intrigues which he 
tells with so much vivacity. It is like a 
man who should brick up a hogshead of 
cider, to be drunk half a century after- 
wards, when it could contain little but 
acidity and vapidity.” 

During the King’s visit to Scotland, 
all his powers were put in requisition, 
and the great ability with which he ac- 

uitted himself, in the various and 
difficult parts which he had to perform, 
suggested to Mr. Lockhart the notion 
of his great capacity for public affairs 
—certainly we think not without rea- 
son. But, that he possessed a sagacity 
that was almost prophetic, respecting 
the political prospects of the time in 
which he lived, we will take frequent 
occasions to exemplify before this paper 
shall have ak In the following 
he almost distinctly ‘announces the 
revolution of the barricades. He is 
writing to Southey : 

« Strange times we have lived in. 
I am speaking of Charles X. as a 
Frenchman of 1661 might have spoken 
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of Charles Il. By the way, did you ever 
observe how easy it would be for a good 
historian to run a parallel betwixt the 
great Rebellion and the French Revolu- 
tion, just substituting the spirit of fana- 
ticism, for that of soi-disant philosophy. 
But then how the character of the Eng- 
lish would rise—whether you considered 
the talents and views of the great leaders 
on either side, or the comparative mode- 
ration and humanity with which they 
waged their warfare! I sometimes think 
an instructive comparative view might be 
made out, and it would afford a comfort- 
able augury that the Restoration in either 
case was followed by many amendments 
in the Constitution. J hope Louis Ba- 
boon will not carry the matter so far as to 
require completing the parallel by a second 
Revolution—but it would be very singular 
— devotion of this King tu the Catho- 
ic priests and forms should occasion such 
a catastrophe.” 


The following, which we extract 
from Basil Hall’s Journal of a visit to 
Abbotsford, is a fine specimen of the 
noble moral instinct which possessed 
this great man, and influenced through- 
out the whole of his life every move- 
ment of his conduct. 

“J shall have given a false impres- 
sion of this great man’s character to 
those who do not knew him, if I have 
left the impression that he is all goodness 
and forbearance—that there is no acid in 
his character; for I have heard him se- 
veral times as sharp as need be when there 
was occasion. To-day, for instance, when 
arecent trial, in which a beautiful actress 
was concerned, happened to be brought 
into discussion, he gave his oppinion of 
all the parties with great force aud spirit ; 
and when the lady’s father’s name was 
mentioned as having connived at his 
daughter's disgrace, he exclaimed, ‘ Well, 
Ido not know what I would not give to 
have one good kickat that infernal rascal— 
I would give it to him,’ said he, drawing 
his chair a foot back from the table, «I 
would give it to*him in sucha style as 
should send the vagabond out of that 
window as far as the Tweed. Only, God 
forgive me,’ added he, smiling at his own 
unwonted impetuosity, and drawing his 
chair forward quietly to the table, ‘only 
it would be too good a death for the 
villain; and besides,’ said he, his good- 
humoured manner returning as he spoke, 
‘it would be a sad pollution to our bonny 
Tweed to have the drowning of such a 
thoroughbred miscreant as could sell his 
daughter’s honour !’ 


In the sixth volume we have the 
poet's visit to Ireland. It was a sea- 
eon of great enjoyment, and Scott 


seems to have been as much taken 
with the people, both great and small, 
as they, evidently, were with him, 
The claims of the Roman Catholics 
were then the “multum vexata ques. 
tio” by which the community was dj. 
vided, and much pains were taken, 
by many of the eminent men with 
whom Sir Walter came in contact, to 
increase and to confirm dispositions 
which had already become observable 
in him towards the measure of emanci- 
pation ; and not, his biographer says, 
without a visible effect, as afterwards 
fully appeared, when the time came 
for a public manifestation of his senti- 
ments upon the subject. 


And yet, the only incivility which 
he experienced in Ireland, was from 
one of the O’Connells, who, when he 
visited Killarney, refused to have a 
stag-hunt for his. amusement ; an in. 
stance of brutal bigotry at which we 
should blush as Irishmen, if, alas, the 
bigotry of the faction to which that 
gentleman belongs, had not since as. 
sumed a character which renders a 
mere trespass against good manners 
and gentlemanly feeling, a peccadillo 
which is utterly unnoticeable amidst 
the crowd of atrocities almost as nu- 
merous as they are revolting. 


Here we must, in passing, observe, 
that, in describing this visit, Mr, 
Lockhart has fallen into two mistakes, 
In thé first place, the beauties of the 
Shannon are not to be seen, as he in- 
timates, in the neighbourhood of Cork; 
and in the second place, Dean Bur 
rowes is not the author of “ the Groves 
of Blarney.” He is, indeed, said to 
be the author of another piece of 
Irish humour, not second to any of 
the choicest efforts of Swift in the 
same line, and which, we grieve to 
say it, we have lately seen disfigured 
by sundry cockneyisms, which must 
have sadly wounded the parental soli- 
citude of whoever is entitled to claim 
it. Perhaps, indeed, the indifference 
of the dean respecting the cruel treat: 
ment of his reputed offspring, may be 
urged, with some colour of reason, 
against the notion that it is really his. 
But, be that as it may, of “the Groves 
of Blarney” he is guiltless; and the 
author, if he be in existence, may rest 
assured that, notwithstanding Mr. 
Lockhart’s error, our worthy dignitary 
neither contrived nor meditated any 
surreptitious appropriation of his only 
title to poetical distinction. The im- 
pression which was made upon Sir 
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Walter by the country and the people, 
is thus described. 

« Jt. was a succession of festive gaiety 
wherever we halted; and in the course 
of our movements we saw many castles, 
churches, and ruins of all sorts—with 
more than enough of mountain, wood, 
lake, and river, to have made any similar 

ress in any other part of Europe, 
truly delightful in all its respects. But 
those of the party to whom the South of 
Ireland was new, had almost continually 
before them spectacles of abject misery, 
which robbed these things of more than 
half their charm. Sir Walter, indeed, with 
the habitual hopefulness of his temper, 
persisted that what he saw even in 
Kerry was better than what books had 
taught him to expect ; and argued, 
therefore, that improvement, however 
slow, was going on. But ever and anon, 
as we moved deeper into the country, 
there was a melancholy in his counte- 
nance, and, despite himself, in the tone 
of his voice, which I for one could not 
mistake. The constant passings and 
repassings of bands of mounted police- 
men, armed to the teeth, and having 
quite the air of highly disciplined soldiers 
on sharp service;—the rueful squalid 
poverty that crawled by every wayside, 
and blocked up every village where we 
had to change horses, with exhibitions of 
human suffering and degradation, such as 
it had never entered into our heads to 
conceive ; and, above all, the contrast 
between these naked clamorous beggars, 
who seemed to spring out of the ground 
at every turn like swarms of vermin, 
and the boundless luxury and merriment 
surrounding the thinly-scattered mag- 
nates who condescended to inhabit their 
ancestral seats, would have been suffi- 
cient to poison. those landscapes, had Na- 
ture dressed them out in the verdure of 
Arcadia, and art embellished them with 
all the temples and palaces of Old Rome 
and Athens. It is painful enough even 
to remember such things; but twelve 
yearscan have made buta trifling change in 
the appearance of a country which, so 
richly endowed by Providence with every 
element of wealth and happiness, could, 
at so advanced a period of European 
civilization, sicken the heart of the 
stranger by such wide-spread manifesta- 
tions of the wanton and reckless profli- 
gacy of human mismanagement, the 
withering curse of feuds and factions, 
and the tyrannous selfishness of absentee- 
ism; and I fear it is not likely that any 
contemporary critic will venture to call 
my melancholy picture overcharged.” 


Nor can we pass over his visit to 
Edgeworthston, where he had the hap- 
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piness of meeting the great Irish no- 
velist of whom Ire is so justly 
proud, without extracting a few obser- 
vations which fell from him, and which 
do oneal honour to the head and heart. 
Mr. Lockhart had been led to make a 
remark which seemed to convey the 
impression, that poets and novelists 
were too much accustomed to look at 
life and the world as materials of art. 


“« A soft and pensive shade came over 
Scott’s face as he said—* I fear you have 
some very young ideas in your head :— 
are you not too apt to measure things by 
some reference to literature—to disbelieve 
that any body can be worth much care 
who has no knowledge of that sort of 
thing or taste for it? God help us! 
what a poor world this would be if that 
were the true doctrine! I have read 
books enough, and observed and con- 
versed with enough of eminent and 
splendidly cultivated minds, too, in my 
time; but, I assure you, I have heard 
higher sentiments from the lips of poor 
uneducated men and women, when exert- 
ing the spirit of severe yet gentle hero- 
ism under difficulties and afflictions, or 
speaking their simple thoughts as to 
circumstances in the lot of friends and 
neighbours, than I ever yet met with out 
of the pages of the Bible. We shall 
never learn to feel and respect our 
real calling and destiny, unless we have 
taught ourselves to consider everything 
as moonshine, compared with the educa- 
tion of the heart.’ Maria did not listen 
to this without some water in her eyes— 
her tears are always ready when any 
generous string is touched — (for, as 
Pope says, ‘the finest minds, like the 
finest metals, dissolve the easiest ;’) but 
she brushed them gaily aside, and said, 
‘ you see how it is—Dean Swift said he 
had written his books in order that peo- 
ple might learn to treat him like a great 
lord. Sir Walter writes his, in order 
that he may be able to treat his people as 
a great lord ought to do.” 


Admiring, as he did, our great coun- 
trywoman, he was not insensible to 
certain defects in her rationale of life 
and manners, which have considerably 
impaired the usefulness of some of her 
best productions. He thus observes, 
respecting her, in a letter to Joanna 
Baillie :-— 

«“ She has good luck in having a pen 
which walks at once so unweariedly and 
so well. Ido not, however, quite like 
her last book on Education, considered as 
a general work. She should have limited 
the title to Education in Natural Philo- 
sophy, or some such term, for there is no 
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great use in teaching children in general 
to roof houses or build bridges, which, after 
all, a carpenter or a mason does a great deal 
better at 2s. 6d. per day. In a waste 
country, like some parts of America, it 
may do very well, or perhaps for a sailor 
or a traveller, certainly for a civil engi- 
neer. But in the ordinary professions of 
the better-informed orders I have always 
observed, that a small taste for mecha- 
nics tends to encouraging a sort of tri- 
fling. self-eonceit, founded on knowing 
that which is not worth being known by 
one who has other matters to employ his 
mind on, and, in short, forms a trumpery 
gimcrack kind of a character who is a 
mechanic among gentlemen, and most 
probably a gentleman among mechanics.” 


It has been said that Scott was over 
fond of the society of the great, and 
that he delighted over much in the 
eclat which the notice of distinguished 
personages threw around him. That 
he did feel that notice as an enviable 
distinction, we can readily believe ; 
but it was valued chiefly because it 
followed him, while he never sought it. 
Nor do we think that a morose disdain 
of any such flattering civilities as he 
was honoured with, in virtue of his 
genius, any part of either true dignity 
or true wisdom. But this is certain, 
that they never caused him to forget, 
or to undervalue any of the friend- 
ships or the intimacies which he had 
formed in more humble life. Witness 
his persevering attachment to unfortu- 
nate Terry, his generous and unwearied 
patronage of imprudent and impracti- 
cable Hogg, and the variety of cases 
in which he was ready, both with his 
pen and his purse, to aid struggling 
merit wherever he found it. It is also 
to be observed, to his honor, that, in 
his intercourse with the great, he never 
sacrificed a particle of his native dig- 
nity, or suffered a prestige for titled 
names to eclipse, for a moment, his 
native sense of what was due even to 
the least distinguished of those whom 
he honored with his regards. The poet 
and the novelist was gratified, it may 


be unduly gratified, by the homage of 
1 


superior rank ; but if the titled persons 
from whom he received it, manifested, 
in the slightest degree, a disposition 
to look down upon any who formed 
part of his immediate circle, or treat 
them with a supercilious insolence, he 
felt the indignity us a personal affrout, 
nor could any gratification which he 
might have derived from the superflu- 
aus adulation which was lavished upon 
himself, repress the promptitude, ‘or 
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abate the severity of his reprehension. 
Of the incomparable management and 
spirit by which he distinguished him. 
self on such occasions, we have q 
striking instance in the account which 
Mr. Lockhart gives of the visit of 
Mrs. Coutts, afterwards Duchess of 
St. Albans. “It so happened,” our 
author observes, 


« That there were already in the house 
several ladies, Scotch and English, of 
high birth and rank, who felt by no 
means disposed to assist their host and 
hostess in making Mrs. Coutts’ visit 
agreeable to her. They had heard a 
great deal, and they saw something, of 
the ostentation almost inseparable from 
wealth so vast as had come into her 
keeping. They were on the outlook for 
absurdity and merriment; and I need 
not observe how effectually women of 
fashion can contrive to mortify, without 
doing or saying anything that shall ex. 
pose them to the charge of actual incivi- 
lity. 

“ Sir Walter, during dinner, did every 
thing in his power to counteract this in- 
fluence of the evil eye, and something to 
overawe it; but the spirit of mischief 
had been fairly stirred, and it was easy 
to see that Mrs. Coutts followed these 
noble dames to the drawing-room in by 
no means that complacent mood which 
was customarily sustained, doubtless, by 
every blandishment of obsequious flattery, 
in this mistress of millions. He cut the 
gentlemen’s sederunt short, and soon 
after, joining the ladies, managed to 
withdraw the youngest, and gayest, and 
cleverest, who was also the highest in 
rank (a lovely marchioness) into his ar- 
morial-hall adjoining. ‘I said to her, 
(he told me,) «I want to speak a word 
with you about Mrs. Coutts. We have 
known each other a good while, and I 
know you won’t take any thing I can say 
in ill part. It is, I hear, not uncommon 
among the fine ladies in London to be 
very well pleased to accept invitations, 
and even sometimes to hunt after them, 
to Mrs. Coutts’s grand balls and fétes, 
and then, if they meet her in any private 
circle, to practise on her the delicate 
manceuvre called tipping the cold shoulder. 
This you agree with me is shabby; but 
itis nothing new either to you or to me 
that fine people will do shabbinesses for 
which beggars might blush, if they once 
stoop so low as to poke for tickets. | 
am sure you would not for the world do 
such a thing; but you must permit me to 
take the great liberty of saying, that I think 
the style you have all received my guest, 
Mrs. Coutts, in, this evening, is, to a 
certain extent, asin of the same order. 
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You were all told, a couple of days ago, 
that I had accepted -her visit, and that 
she would arrive to-day to stay three 
nights.. Now if any of you had not 
been disposed to be of my party at the 
same time with her, there was plenty of 
time for you to have gone away before 
she came; and as none of you moved, 
and it was impossible to fancy that any 
of you would remain out of mere curio- 
sity, I thought I had a perfect right to 
calculate on your having made up your 
minds to help me out with her.’ The 
beautiful peeress answered, ‘1 thank you, 
Sir Walter—you have done me the great 
honor to speak as if I had been your 
daughter, and depend upon it you shall 
be obeyed with heart and good will,’ 
One by one, the other exclusives were 
seen engaged in a little ¢éie-d-téte with 
her ladyship. Sir Walter was soun sa- 
tisfied that things had been put intoa 
right train, the Marchioness was request- 
ed to sing a particular song, because he 
thought it would please Mrs. Coutts. 
‘ Nothing could gratify her more than to 
please Mrs. Coutts,’ Mrs. Coutts’s brow 
smoothed, and in the course of half-an- 
hour she was as happy and easy as ever she 
was in her life, rattling away at comical 
anecdotes of her early theatrical years, 
and joining in the chorus of Sir Adam’s 
Laird of Cockpen. She stayed out her 
three days*—saw, accompanied by all the 
circle, Melrose, Dryburgh, and Yarrow 
—ind left Abbotsford delighted with her 
host, and, to all appearance, with his 
other guests.” 


This was conduct worthy the great- 
est writer of his age, and which enno- 
bles literature, while it dignifies hu- 
manity, and we are well content that the 
author of Waverley should have en- 
joyed, even to the top of his bent, all 
the eclat, and all the splendour which 
was attracted by his fame, when it is 
so evident that they had but little 
effect in producing any intoxicating 
giddiness, or causing even a momen- 
tury compromise of the promptings of 
his better nature. 

Nor must we omit the kiadly and 
flattering notice which Scott takes of 
our countryman Thomas Moore, whom 
he met in the November of 1825, and 
for whom he ever afterwards continued 
to entertain a lively regard. 

The following is from his journal, 
bearing date, November 2nd. 


“Isaw Moore, for the first time, I 
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may say, this season. We had indeed 
met in public twenty years ago, There 
is a manly frankness, with perfect ease 
and good-breeding, about him which is 
delightful, Not the least touch of the 
poet or the pedant. A little—very little 
man. Less, I think, than Lewis, and 
somewhat like him in person; God 
knows, not in conversation, for Matt, 
though a clever fellow, was a bore of the 
first description. Moreover, he looked 
always like a schoolboy. Now Moore 
has none of this insignificance. His 
countenance is plain, but the expression 
so very animated, especially in speaking 
or singing, that it is far more interesting 
than the finest features could have ren- 
dered it. 

“Iwas aware that Byron had often 
spoken, both in private society and in his 
Journal, of Moore and myself, in the 
same breath, and with the same sort of 
regard ; so I was curious to see what 
there could be in common betwixt us, 
Moore having lived so much in the gay 
world, I in the country, and with people 
of business, and sometimes with politi- 
cians; Moore a scholar, I none; he a 
musician and artist, I without knowledge 
of a note; he a democrat, I an aristocrat 
—with many other points of difference ; 
besides his being an Irishman, I a Scotch- 
man, and both tolerably national, Yet 
there is a point of resemblance, anda 
strong one. We are both good-humored 
fellows, who rather seek to enjoy what 
is going forward than to maintain our 
dignity as lions; and we have both seen 
the world too widely and too well not to 
contemn in our souls the imaginary con- 
sequence of literary people, who walk 
with their noses in the air, and remind 
me always of the fellow whom Johnson 
met in an alehouse, and who called him- 
self ‘ the great Twamley—inventor of the 
flood-gate iron for smoothing linen.’ He 
also enjoys the Mot pour rire, and so do 
I. It was a pity that nothing save the 
total destruction of Byron’s Memoirs 
would satisfy his executors. But there 
was a reason—Premat ‘Nox alta. It 
would be a delightful addition to life, if 
T. M. had a cottage within two miles 
of one. We went to the theatre toge- 
ther, and the house, being Juckily a good 
one, received T. M. with rapture. I 
could have hugged them, for it paid back 
the debt of the kind reception I met with 
in Ireland.” 


In his diary we have many of his 
detached reflections, which let us more 
fully into the interior of his character, 


* “Sir Walter often quoted the maxim of an old lady in one of Miss Ferrier’s 
novels—that a visit should never exceed three days, ‘ the rest day—the drest day— 


and the prest day.’ ” 
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than any notice of him to be found 
elsewhere. The following floating re- 
ligious views, in which some lofty truths 
appear in a state of gazeous solution, 
constituting, as it were, the clouds and 
the air, in the scenery of romance in 
which he lived, and moved, and had 
his being, will not be perused without 
a tender interest, by the contemplative 
moralist, or the candid theologian. 


« There is nothing more awful than to 
attempt to cast a glance among the 
clouds and mists which hide the broken 
extremity of the celebrated bridge of 
Mirza.* Yet, when every day brings us 
nigher that termination, one would al- 
most think our views should become 
clearer. Alas! it is not so: there is a 
curtain to be withdrawn, a veil to be 
rent, before we shall see things as they 
really are. There are few, I trust, who 
disbelieve the existence of a God; nay, 
I doubt if at all times, and in all moods, 
any single individual ever adopted that 
hideous creed, though some have profess- 
ed it. With the belief of a Deity, that 
of the immortality of the soul, and of 
the state of future rewards and punish- 
ments, is indissolubly linked. More we 
are not to know; but neither are we 
prohibited from all attempts, however 
vain, to pierce the solemn sacred gloom. 
The expressions used in Scripture are 
doubtless metaphorical, for penal fires 
and heavenly melody are only oe 
to beings endowed with corporeal senses ; 
and at least till the period of the resur- 
rection, the spirits of men, whether en- 
tering into the perfection of the just, or 
committed to the regions of punishment, 
are not connected with bodies. Neither 
is it to be supposed that the om 
bodies which shall arise in the last day 
will be capable of the same gross indul- 
ences with which ours are now solaced. 
hat the idea of Mahomet’s paradise is 
inconsistent with the purity of our hea- 
Yenly religion will be readily granted ; 
and see Mark xii. 25. Harmony is obvi- 
ously chosen as the least corporeal of all 
gratifications of the senses, and as the 
type of love, unity, and a state of peace 
and perfect happiness. But they have a 
poor idea of the Deity, and the rewards 
which are destined for the just made per- 
fect, who can only adopt the literal sense 
of an eternal concert—a never-ending 
birth-day ode. I rather suppose this 
should be understood as some commission 
from the Highest, some duty to dis- 
charge with the applause of a satisfied 
conscience. That the Deity, who him- 
self must be supposed to feel love and 
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affection for the beings he has called int 
existence, should delegate a portion of 
those powers, I for one cannot conceiyg 
a so wrong a conjecture. We 
would then find reality in Milton's syb. 
lime machinery of the guardian saints or 
genii of kingdoms. Nay, we would 
proach to the Catholic idea of the em. 
ployment of saints, though without q 
proaching the absurdity of saint-worshj 
which degrades their religion. There 
would be, we must suppose, in these em. 
ployments difficulties to overcome, and 
exertions to be made, for all which the 
celestial beings employed would have 
certain appropriate powers. I cannot 
help owning that a life of active beneyo. 
lence is more consistent with my ideas 
than an eternity of music. But it is al] 
speculation, and it is impossible to guess 
what we shall do, unless we could ascertain 
the equally difficult previous question, what 
we are to be. But there is a God, and 
a just God—a judgment and a future life 
—and all-who own so much let them act 
according to the faith that is in them. | 
would not of course limit the range of 
my genii to this confined earth. There 
is the universe with all its endless extent 
of worlds.” 


And the time was at hand when all 
his stock of fortitude and of faith was 
to be put in requisition, to enable him 
to meet the appalling difficulties b 
which he was about to be surrounded. 
The story of his ruin, or as we would 
ge to call it, of the dissipation of 
ris dreams of worldly prosperity, is 
briefly told. His connection with the 
Ballantynes, and with Constable, had 
involved him in the liabilities occasion- 
ed by the trading speculations of these 
enterprising but imprudent tradesmen, 
and he found, to his dismay, one fine 
morning, that the wealth which had 
been created by his genius, had sud- 
denly vanished into thin wir. All, all, 
was lost—irrecoverably lost—except 
the genius and the industry by which 
it had been acquired ; and his growing 
infirmities feelingly admonished him 
that the period of active exertion was 
approaching, when, humanly speaking, 
his labour must be unavailing. How 
he felt under this terrible reverse, may 
be more easily imagined than des 
cribed. The following touching me- 
moranda, which we extract from his 
most interesting diary, will show, bet- 
ter than any words of ours, how far 
the iron had entered into his soul. 


“It is a bitter thought; but if tears 


* Spectator, No. 159. 
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it, let them flow. My heart 
cane ts place I have created. 
There is scarce a tree on it that does not 
its being to me. 
ome What. life mine has been !— half 
almost wholly neglected, or 
a hear ; stuffing my head with 
most nonsensical trash, and undervalued 
by most of my companions for a time; 
getting forward, and held a bold and 
clever fellow, contrary to the opinion of 
all who thought me a mere dreamer ; 
broken-hearted for two years; my heart 
handsomely pieced again ; but the crack 
will remain till my dying day. Rich and 
poor four ‘or five times; once on the 
verge of ruin, yet opened a new source 
of wealth almost overflowing. Now to 
be broken in my pitch of pride, and 
nearly winged (unless good news should 
come,) because London chooses to be in 
an uproar, and in the tumult of bulls 
and bears, a poor inoffensive lion like 
myself is pushed to the wall. But what 
js to be the end of it? God knows; and 
so ends the catechism. 

“ Nobody in the end can lose a penny 
by me; that is one comfort. Men will 
think pride has had a fall. Let them in- 
dulge their own pride in thinking that 
my fall will make them higher, or seem 
so at least. I have the satisfaction to re- 
collect that my prosperity has been of 
advantage to many, and to hope that 
some at least will forgive my transient 
wealth on account of the innocence of 
my intentions, and my real wish to do 
good to the poor. Sad hearts, too, at 
Darnick, and in the cottages of Abbots- 
ford. I have half resolved never to see 
the place again. How could.I tread my 
hall with such a diminished crest? How 
live a poor indebted man, where I was 
once the wealthy—the honoured? I was 
to have gone there on Saturday in joy 
and perity to receive’ my friends. 
My dogs will wait for me in vain. It is 
foolish—but the thoughts of parting from 
thése dumb creatures have moved me 
more than any of the painful reflections 
Ihave put down. Poor things, I must 
get them kind masters! There may be 
yet those who, loving me, may love my 
dog, because it has been mine. I must 
end these gloomy forebodings, or I shall 
lose the tone of mind with which men 
should meet distress. I feel my dogs’ 
feet on my knees. I hear them whining 
and seeking me everywhere. This is 
nonsense, but it is what they would do 
could they know how things may be. An 
odd thought strikes me—When I die, 
will the journal of these days be taken 
out of the ebony cabinet at Abbotsford, 
and read with wonder, that the well- 
seeming Baronet should ever have expe- 
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rienced the risk of such a hiteh? Or 
will it be found in some obscure lodging- 
house, where the decayed son of Chival- 
ry had hung up his scutcheon, and where 
one or two old friends will look grave, 
and whisper to each other, ‘ poor gentle- 
man’—‘ a well-meaning man’—‘ nobody’s 
enemy but his own’—‘ thought his parts 
would never wear out’—*‘ family poorly 
left’—* pity he took that foolish title.’ 
Who can answer this question ?” 


Perhaps the most afflicting conse- 
quence of this sad reverse of fortune, 
was its effect upon the health of Lady 
Scott, who would have been endeared 
to her husband by old acquaintance 
and long companionship, even if, from 
the first, the most tender affection had 
not subsisted between them. We hurry 
over the pages of the diary which de- 
scribe the anguish which he felt when 
he perceived her visible decline, to 
come at once to the last sad office, 
when the bereaved husband stood be- 
side her grave. 


‘«« May 23rd— A bout an hour before the 
mournful ceremony of yesterday, Walter 
arrived, having travelled express from Ire- 
land on receiving the news. He was much 
affected, poor fellow, andnowonder. Poor 
Charlotte nursed him, and perhaps for 
that reason she was over partial to him. 
The whole scene floats as a sort of dream 
before me—the beautiful day, the grey 
ruins covered and hidden among clouds 
of foliage and flourish, where the grave, 
even in the lap of beauty, lay lurking and 
gaped for its prey. Then the grave looks, 
the hasty important bustle of men with 
spades and mattocks—the train of catri- 
ages—the coffin containing the creature 
that was so long the dearest on earth to 
me, and whom I was to consign to the 
very spot, which in pleasure-parties, we 
so frequently visited. It seems still as if 
this could not be really so. But it is so 
—and duty to God and my children must 
teach me patience.” 


A week later, we find the following 
entry : 

“ Edinburgh, May 20th—Returned 
to town last night with Charles. This 
morning resumed ordinary habits of 
tising early, working in the morning, 
and attending the Court. All will 
come easily round. But it is at first 
as if men looked strange on me, and bite 
their lip when they wring my hand, and 
indicated suppressed feelings.. It is nas 
tural this should be—undoubtedly it has 
been so with me. Yet it is strange to 
find one’s self resemble a cloud, which 
darkens gaiety wherever it in its 
chilling shade. Will it be better when, 
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left to. my own feelings, I see the whole 
world pipe and dance around me? I 
think it will. Their eee intrudes 
on my private affliction—I finished {cor- 
recting the proofs for the Quarterly ; it 
is but a flimsy article, but then the cir- 
cumstances were most untoward. This 
has been a melancholy day—most melan- 
choly. Iam afraid poor Charles found 
me weeping. I do not know what other 
folks feel, but with me the hysterical pas- 
sion that impels tears is a terrible vio- 
lence—a sort of throttling sensation— 
then succeeded by a state of dreaming 
stupidity, in which I ask if my poor Char- 
lotte can actually be dead. I think I 
feel my loss more than at the first 
blow.” 


It was during those dark days of em- 
barrassment andaffliction, that this great 
man produced his novel of Woodstock ; 
a work of fiction which bears scarcely 
any trace of the calamity by which he 
was overclouded. Our space does not 
permit us to enter into any criticism 
upon it, as in these papers we deal 
rather with the man than his works ; 
but, we may observe generally, that 
the reading world was astonished by 
the vigour of a genius, the power and 
the fertility of which could be so dis- 
played under such accumulated disad- 
vantages. The sale of the work was 
very extensive, and the profits large ; 
all placed at the disposal of his credit- 
ors, to whom he may be said to have 
indentured himself for his natural life, 
for the discharge of his own and of 
other men’s mercantile obligations. 


The Chronicles of Canongate were 
now undertaken, and proceeded pari 
passu with the life of Napoleon; the 
former being a kind of relief from the 
labours of the latter, which he felt irk- 
some in the extreme, involving, as they 
did, a minute and careful review of the 
history of Europe. His life was now one 
of incessant toil, and it is too manifest 
that his powers, both mental and bodily, 
were taxed beyond what they could 
bear. The eflect soon became sadly 
visible. But not the less did he bear 
up with cheerfulness und equanimity, 
under a pressure of toil, which es 


have paralyzed the energies of almost 
every other man, and a poignant sense 
of misery, from the sufferings of those 
who were near and dear to him, that 
would be pronounced an adequate 


cause of mental alienation. We know 
of no other individual picture of human 
reatness and energy triumphing over 
uman suffering, which so visibly rea- 
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lizes to us the sublime description of 
the poet, 


* Si fractus illustratur orbis, 
Impevidum ferient ruine,” 


What other men would have found 
an overwhelming embarrassment, he 
felt as a great advantage, namely, the 
incessant demands of the publishers for 
copy to keep the printers going, «| 
cannot,” he says, “pull well in Jo 
traces, when the draught is too fyr 
behind me. I love to have the press 
thumping, clattering, and banging in 
my ears ; it creates the necessity which 
almost always makes me work best.” 

His life of Napoleon led him to visit 
France, where he was feted even to 
surfeit by the admiration of the people, 
The following is from his diary, written 
immediately after his return. 


“Ere J leave la belle France, how. 
ever, it is fit I should express my gratitude 
for the unwontedly kind reception which 
I met with at all hands. It would be an 
unworthy piece of affectation, did I not 
allow that I have been pleased—highly 
pleased—to find a species of literature 
intended only for my own country, has 
met such an extensive and favourable 
reception in a foreign land, where there 
was so much @ priori to oppose its pro- 
gress. For my work I think I have done 
a good deal; but, above all, I have been 
confirmed strongly in the impressions I 
had previously formed of the character of 
Nap., and may attempt to draw him with 
a firmer hand.” 


He then proceeded to Edinburgh, 
and quietly resumed his labooions dr 
ties. 

His journey to France had been at. 
tended with one disadvantage. Owing 
to wet sheets, which he was so unfor- 
tunate as to sleep in, he contracted 
rheumatism, from which he now began 
to suffer very severely, when it wasso 
important that he should have been 
totally free from all those bodily pains 
and uneasinesses which might distract 
or embarrass his mind. And the self- 
tasked poet seemed to grudge a mo- 
ment from his desk, even for the pur- 
pose of dissipating, by air and exercise, 
this new malady by which he was 80 
sorely beset, and which, by aggravating 
his lameness, brought home to him that 
sense of bodily helplessness and decay, 
which was the severest test of his phi- 
a, But still he laboured on, 
working through his sea of troubles 
with determined and unflinching en- 
ergy, until even the least sanguine of 
his friends began to entertain the belief 
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that fate itself must yield to exertions 
so heroic and so persevering. Nor 
were these expectations diminished 
when his life of Napoleon was com- 

leted, which produced a sum which 
bis biographer says it almost startles 
him to mention, no less than £18,000! 
As nearly half the series of the Chro- 
nicles of Canongate had been written 
by this time, and as £8,000 had been 
received for Woodstock, thesum already 
placed at the disposal of his creditors, 
cannot be stated at less than £28,000, 
an amazing sum! And which shows 
how easily, had health been spared 
him, all his difficulties would have been 
surmounted. 

That he should have perfectly suc- 
ceeded, in what was to him a perfectly 
novel species of composition, and under 
circumstances so painfully embarrassing 
as those which have been described, was 
what no one could have expected ; 
but that he has flung, in this brilliant 
narrative, not only a striking but a 
splendid picture of by far the most 
eventful period of the history of Europe 
before the mind’s eye of the reader, is 
what no one can a The leading 
features of his details, too, cannot be 
questioned, and the force, the vigour, 
and the accuracy, with which he uar- 
rates the warlike evolutions and the 
battles by which kingdoms were lost 
and won, has scarcely been exceeded 
even by the most successful of our 
military historians. That his imagina- 
tion should have played a part in this 
great work, which is not usually, in 
such cases, allotted to that faculty, is 
only saying that it was necessary for 
him to follow an imperious law of his 
nature ; and it must needs have been, 
that a power which had ever before 
been supreme, could not, at his time of 
life, be coerced to discharge a subor- 
dinate function, no matter what the 
species of literature in which he was 
engaged. But it is scarcely necessary 
to add that his imagery was not the 
ostentatious imagery of an ambitious 
writer, who aims at effect, but the 
unforced, or rather, indeed, the irre- 

ressible ebullitions of a teeming and 
uxuriant fancy, which, while they 
adorn, could scarcely be said to ex- 
aggerate the truth, and gave, to the 
work which he had in hand, all the 
interest of romance, while they deprived 
it of nothing of the authenticity of 
history. 

There was one individual, General 
Gourgaud, who conceived himself in- 


jured in character by some of the 
Vou. XI. 
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statements of Sir Walter in this 
work, and who expressed himself upon 
its publication, in loud and indignant 
terms, against what he represented as 
a conspiracy of the British govern- 
ment, who had hired Scott to ruin his 
reputation. He had, when in St. He- 
lena, in the suite of Buonaparte, con- 
veyed information to the ministers in 
England, that all the complaints of 
harshness on the part of the illustrious 
captive, were without a shadow of 
foundation in truth. And the same 
scoundrel, afterwards, did all in him 
lay to encourage a belief, in France 
and elsewhere, that the severities prac- 
tised by Sir Hudson Low were, to the 
last degree, cruel, unnecessary and con- 
tumelious. The real facts of the case 
Sir Walter learned from au inspection 
of the letters of this miscreant, which 
were preserved in the Home-office ; and 
the faithful representation which he 
felt constrained to give, by which the 
traitorous deceiver was unmasked, was 
that which now exposed him, in his 
old age, to the abuse and the threats 
by which he was assailed, and which 
seemed to intimate results by which 
his personal safety would be endanger- 
ed. In full expectation that Gourgaud 
would thrust a quarrel upon him, he 
thus writes to his old friend William 
Clerk : 

“TI am about to claim an especial ser- 
vice from you in the name of our long 
and intimate friendship. I understand, 
from a passage in the French papers, that 
General Gourgaud has, or is about to set 
out for London, to verify the facts averred 
concerning him in my history of Napo- 
leon, Now, in case of a personal appeal 
to me, I have to say that his confessions 
to Baron Sturmer, Count Balmain, and 
others at St. Helena, confirmed by him 
in various recorded conversations with 
Mr. Goulburn, then Under Secretary of 
State—were documents of a historical 
nature which I found with others in the 
Colonial Office, and was thereforé per- 
fectly entitled to use. If his language 
has been misrepresented, he has certainly 
been very unfortunate; for it has been 
misrepresented by four or five different 
people to whom he said the same things, 
true or false he knows best. I also acted 
with delicacy towards him, leaving out 
whatever related to his private quarrels 
with Bertrand, &c.; so that, in fact, he 
has no reason to complain of me, since 
it is ridiculous to suppose I was to sup- 
press historical evidence, furnished by him 
voluntarily, because his present senti- 
ments render it unpleasing for bim that 
those which he formerly entertained 
3 
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should be known. Still, like a man who 
finds himself in a scrape, General Gour- 
gaud may wish to fight himself out of it, 
and if the quarrel should be thrust on me 
—why, I will not baulk him, Jackie. He 
shall not dishonour the country through 
my sides [ can assure him. I have, of 
course, no wish to bring the thing to 
such an arbitriment. Now, in this case, 
I shall have occasion fora sensible and 
resolute friend, and I naturally look for 
him in the companion of my youth, on 
whose firmness and sagacity I can with 
such perfect confidence rely. If you can 
do me this office of friendship, will you 
have the kindness to let me know where 
or how we can form a speedy junction, 
should circumstances require it.” 


But nothing occurred to require 
his friend’s services. Gourgaud blus- 
tered, but did no more ; except that 
he may be said to have added to his 
already well-earned character of a liar 
and a bully, that of a swaggering pol- 
troon, who is not more ready to give 
vent to his insolence, when he deems 
it safe to do so, than he is anxious to 
skulk from danger. 


His family were naturally relieved 
from much anxiety, when this affair 
thus quietly blew over, and Sir Walter 
resumed his daily labours, (which, in- 
deed, had scarcely been intermitted,) 
with the same devoted earnestness as 
before. The Chronicles of Canongate 
were now far advanced, and the Tales 
of a Grandfather in hopeful progress. 
The latter work was dictated by his 
affection for the child of his biographer, 
whose declining health caused him 
to be an object of tenderest solicitude, 
and made him “dearer for bis sickness 
every day.” 

Mr. Lockhart gives a very pleasing 
picture of the manner in which the 
domestics of this great man accommo- 
dated themselves to his altered circum- 
stances, and made it clearly visible that 
they would prefer their position in his 
reduced establishment, to any more 
ostensibly fortunate station in which 
each of them might easily have been 
placed. Scott felt this as a sweetening 
of his bitter cup, for which he was 
truly grateful. And, surely, he well de- 
served it; for no man ever adminis- 
tered “the thousand nameless charities” 
of domestic life, either in his hours of 
brightness or of gloom, with such ten- 
der, unvarying, and assiduous benevo- 
lence. The following extract from his 
diary, bearing date September 24th, 
1827, paints him, as his biographer truly 





says, in his “tenderness, his fortitude 
and his happy wisdom.” F 


** Worked in the morning as usual, and 
sent off the proofs and copy. Somethin 
of the black dog still hanging about me. 
but I will shake him off. I generally 
affect good spirits in the company of my 
family, whether I am enjoying them or 
not. It is too severe to sadden the 
harmless mirth of others by suffering your 
own causeless melancholy to be seen ; and 
this species of exertion is, like virtue, its 
own reward ; for the good spirits, which 
~— first simulated, become at length 
real,” 

Canning had been his personal friend, 
and one for whom, almost to the last 
he cherished a high esteem. The fol. 
lowing notice in his diary, will show 
that he was not insensible to the de. 
fects in the character of that brilliant 
statesman. 


“ The death of the Premier is ap. 
nounced— late George Canning—the 
witty, the accomplished, the ambitious; 
he who had toiled thirty years, and invol. 
ved himself in the most harassing dis 
cussions, to attain this dizzy height; he 
who had held it for three months of in. 
trigue and obloquy—and now a heap of 
dust, and that is all. He was an early 
and familiar friend of mine, through my 
intimacy with George Ellis. No man 
possessed a gayer and more playful wit in 
society; no one, since Pitt’s time, had 
more commanding sarcasm in debate; in 
the House of Commons he was the terror 
of that species of orators called the Yel- 
pers. His lash fetched away both skin and 
flesh, and would have penetrated the hide 
of a rhinoceros. In his conduct asa 
statesman he had a great fault; he lent 
himself too willingly to intrigue, Thus 
he got into his quarrel with Lord Castle 
reagh, and lost credit with the countey 
for want of openness. ‘Thus, too, he got 
involved with the Queen’s party to such 
an extent, that it fettered him upon that 
miserable occasion, and obliged him to 
butter Sir Robert Wilson with ‘dear 
friend,’ and ‘gallant general,’ and so forth, 
The last composition with the Whigs 
was a sacrifice of principle on both sides, 
I have some reason to think they counted 
on getting rid of him in two or three 
years.” 

Of the battle of Navarino, a direct 
result of Canning’s intervention policy 
in the affairs of Greece, he thus writes 
—and his judgment will surely be 
ratified by impartial history : 

“ We have thumped the Turks very 
well, But as to the justice of our inter- 
ference, I will only suppose some Turkish 
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ipotentiary, with an immense terban 
and long loose trousers, comes to dictate 
to us the mode in which we should deal 
with our refractory liegemen, the Catho- 
lics of Ireland. We hesitate to admit his 
interference, on which the Moslem runs 
into Cork bay, or Bantry bay, alongside 
of a British squadron, and sends a boat to 
tow on afire-ship. A vessel fires on the 
boat and sinks it. Is there an aggression 
on the part of those who fired first, or 
of those whose manceuvres occasioned the 


firing ?” 


In 1831, when the reform mania had 
set in, and untried and perilous changes 
were at hand, he was, as far as he could 
be, up and stirring, to avert the evils 
of revolution, The following extract 
from a letter which he addressed to a 
young relative who was then in parlia- 
ment, is so replete with wisdom and 
with spirit, and altogether so applicable 
to present times, that we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of presenting it 
to the reader : 


“ Unassisted by any intercourse with 
the existing world, but thinking over the 
present state of matters with all the atten- 
tion in my power, I see but one line which 
can be taken by public men, that is really 
open, manly, and consistent. In the 
medical people’s phrase, Priacipiis obsta : 
Oppose any thing that can in principle 
innovate on the constitution, which has 
placed Great Britain at the head of the 
world, and will keep her there, unless she 
chooses to descend of her own accord 
from that eminence. There may, for 
aught I know, be, with many people, rea- 
sons for deranging it; but I take it on 
the broad basis that nothing will be ulti- 
mately gained by any one who is not 
prepared to go full republican lengths, 
To place elections on a more popular 
foot, would produce advantage in no view 
whatever. Increasing the numbers of the 
electors would not distinguish them with 
more judgment for selecting a candidate, 
nor render them less venal, though it 
might make their price cheaper. But it 
would expose them to a worse species of 
corruption than that of money—the same 
that has been and is practised more or less 
in all republics—I mean that the intellects 
of the people will be liable to be besotted 
by oratory ad captandum, more dangerous 
than the worst intoxicating liquors. As 
for the chance of a beneficial alteration 
in the representatives, we need only point 
to Preston, and other such like places, 
for examples of the sense, modesty, and 
merit which would be added to our legis- 
lation by a democratic extension of the 
franchise. To answer these doubts, I 
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find one general reply among those not 
actually calling themselves Whigs—who 
are now too deeply pledged toacknawledge 
their own rashness. All othets reply by 
a reference to the spirit of the people— 
intimating a passive, though apparently 
unwilling resignation to the will of the 
multitude, When you bring them to the 
point, they grant all-the dangers you 
state, and then comes their melancholy— 
What can we do? The fact is, these 
timid men see they are likely to be called 
on for a pecuniary sacrifice, in the way of 
income-tax or otherwise, perhaps for 
military service in some constitutional 
fashion, certainly to exert themselves in 
various ways, and rather than do so they 
will let the public take a risk. An able 
young man, not too much afraid of his 
own voice, nor over-modest, but who 
remembers that any one. who can speak 
intelligibly is always taken current at the 
price at which he estimates himself, might 
at this crisis do much by tearing off the 
liniments with which they are daubing 
the wounds of the country, and crying 
peace, peace, while we are steering full 
sail towards civil war. 

«1 am old enough to remember well 
a similar crisis. About 1792, when T 
was entering life, the admiration of the 
godlike system of the French revolution 
was so rife, that only a few old-fashioned 
Jacobites and the like ventured to hint a 
preference for the land they lived in; or 
pretended to doubt that the new princi- 
ples must be infused into our worn-out 
constitution, Burke appeared, and all 
the gibberish about the superior legisla- 
tion of the French dissolved like an 
enchanted castle when the destined knight 
blows his horn before it. The talents, 
the almost prophetic powers of Burke 
are not needed on this occasion, for men 
can now argue from the past. We can 
point to the old British ensign floating 
from the British citadel; while the tri- 
color has been to gather up from the 
mire and blood—the shambles of a thou- 
sand defeats—a prosperous standard to 
rally under. Still, however, this is a 
moment of dullness and universal apathy, 
and I fear that, unless an Orlando should 
blow the horn, it might fail to awaken 
the sleepers. But though we cannot do 
all, we should at least do each of us what- 
ever we can. 

“ T would fain have a society formed 
for extending mutual understanding.— 
Place yourselves at the head, and call 
yourselves sons of St. Andrew, atything 
or nothing—but let there be a mutual 
understanding. Unite and combine.— 
You will be surprised to see how soon 
you will become fashionable. It was by 
something of this kind that the stand was: 
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made in 1791-2; vis unita fortior. I 
earnestly recommend to Charles Baillie, 
Johnstone of Alva, and yourself, to lose 
no opportunity to gather together the 
opinions of your friends; especially of 
your companions, for it is only among the 
young, I am sorry to say, that energy 
and real patriotism are now to be found. 
If it should be thought fit to admit peers, 
which will depend on the plans and 
objects adopted, our Chief ought naturally 
to be at the head. As for myself, no 
personal interests shall prevent my doing 
my best in the cause which I have always 
conceived to be that of my country.— 
But I suspect there is little of me left to 
make my services worth the having.— 
Why should not old Scotland have a 
party among her own children ?— Your’s, 
very sincerely, my dear Henry, 
Wa rer Scorr.” 


Meanwhile, his literary labours went 
on apace, and with their usual pros- 
perous results. His creditors had every 
reason to be satisfied with the profits 
already realized, which reduced his 
debt by more than £50,000. Almostin- 
credible gains, from scarcely less than 
incredible exertions! But, alas! they 
were purchased at the expense which 
rendered them dear, It was now pain- 


fully visible that his health was irrepa- 
rably injured. 

Nor was he without annoyances of 
a peculiar kind, which, in this his day 
of trouble and sickness, embittered his 


existence. His old ally, James Ballan- 
tyne, openly, in his journal, espoused 
the reform bill; and the tone of his 
eriticism upon the pages of manuscript 
which passed through his hands, was 
such as deeply to wound his great friend 
and patron, whose powers had been so 
greatly overtaxed, and who no longer 
felt that nimble alacrity which he had 
previously so often manifested in ac- 
commodating himself to the suggestions 
of hia printer. 

He had now experienced two pa- 
ralytic attacks, by which his speech 
was much affected, and his constitution 
greatly shaken. The gencral election 
in 1881 will long be remembered as 
the coup de etat ot Lord Grey's adminis- 
tration, when a profligate ministry took 
advantage of the weakness and folly of 
an infatuated king, to precipitate chan- 
ges by which the whole of the social 
fabric was endangered. History will 
yet do them justice. We allude to it 
at present only because the life of our 
illustrious subject was brought by it 
into imminent peril, when he went 
forward, under the strong impulsion of 
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a sense of duty, to exercise his Privilege 
as an elector, Of this we have the 
following brief notice in his diary, 
The reality much exceeded his repre- 
sentation : 


«“ May 18.—Went to Jedburgh greatly 
against the wishes of my daughters, The 
mob were exceedingly vociferous and 
brutal, as they usually are nowadays, 
The population gathered in formidable 
numbers—a thousand from Hawick also 
—sad blackguards. The day passed with 
much clamour and no mischief. Henry 
Scott was re-elected—for the last time, 
I suppose. Troja fuit. I left the bo. 
rough in the midst of abuse, and the 
gentle hint of Burk Sir Walter. Much 
obliged to the brave lads of Jeddart.” 


As the public fever subsided, his 
personal health seemed to revive, and 
his biographer was not without hopes, 
that by care, and a total avoidance of 
excitement, his constitution would still 
get the better of his disease. 


« But, alas! the first use he made of 
this partial renovation, had been to expose 
his brain once more to an imaginative 
task. He began his Castle Dangerous— 
the ground-work being again an old story 
which he had told in print, many years 
before, in a rapid manner. And now, 
for the first time, he left Ballantyne out 
of his secret. He thus writes to Cadell 
on the 3d of July :—* I intend to tell this 
little matter to nobody but Lockhart.— 
Perhaps not even to him ; certainly not 
to J. B., who, having turned his back 
on his old political friends, will no longer 
have a claim to be a secretary in such 
matters, though I shall always be glad to 
befriend him.’ 

«“ James’s criticisms on Count Robert 
had wounded him—the diary, already 
quoted, shows how severely. The last 
visit this old ally ever paid at Abbotsford, 
occurred a week or two alter. His news- 
paper had by this time espoused openly 
the cause of the reform bill—and some 
unpleasant conversation took place on 
that subject, which might well be a sore 
one for both parties, and not least, con- 
sidering the whole of his personal history, 
for Mr. Ballantyne. Next morning, 
being Sunday, he disappeared abruptly, 
without saying farewell ; and when Scott 
understood that he had signified an opinion 
that the reading of the church service, 
with a sermon from South or Barrow, 
would be a poor substitute for the mystical 
eloquence of some new idol down the 
vale, he expressed considerable disgust, 
They never met again in this world. In 
truth, Ballantyne’s health also was already 
much broken; and if Scott had been 
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entirely himself, he would not have failed 
toconnect that circumstance in a charitable 
way with this never strong-minded man’s 
recent abandonment of his own old terra 
firma, both religious and political. But 
this is a subject on which we have no title 
to dwell. Sir Walter’s misgivings about 
himself, if I read him aright, now ren- 
dered him desirous of external support ; 
but this novel inclination his spirit would 
fain suppress and disguise even from it- 
self. 

« When I again saw him on the 13th 
of this month, he showed me several 
sheets of the new romance, and told me 
how he had designed at first to have it 
printed by somebody else than Ballantyne, 
but that, on reflection, he had shrunk 
from hurting his feelings on so tender a 
oint. I found, however, that he had 
neither invited nor received any opinion 
from James as to what he had written, 
but that he had taken an alarm lest he 
should fall into some blunder about the 
scenery fixed on (which he had never 
seen but once when a schoolboy), and 
had kept the sheets in proof until I should 
come back and accompany him in a short 
excursion to Lanarkshire. He was anxious 
in particular to see the tombs in the 
Church of St. Bride, adjoining the site of 
his “ Castle Dangerous,” of which Mr. 
Blore had shown him drawings; and he 
hoped to pick up some of the minute 
traditions, in which he had always de- 
lighted, among the inhabitants of Douglas- 
dale.” 


Of this excursion, Mr. Lockhart 
gives us a touchingly-interesting ac- 
count. Scott’s extreme debility and 
sensitive weakness manifested itself in 
a manner that was never so visible 
before ;—but still the ruling passion, 
the love of the romantic and the mar- 
vellous, maintained its accustomed 
ascendancy, and seefhed to lend a sort 
of supernatural energy to the weakness 
of sinking nature. 

It was now resolved that he should 
visit Italy, and government most hand- 
somely put a vessel at his disposal, in 
which his conveyance thither might be 
most commodious. He reached Malta 
on the 22d of November, 1831, and 
was obliged to perform a most tedious 
quarantine, which was rendered the 
mure irksome, because several valued 
friends were upon the island, who 
would have delighted to do him 
honour. And when the period of his 
restriction expired, Mr. Frere, Mr. 
Skene, Sir aie Stoddart, Mrs. Davy, 
and others, felt it a proud privilege to 
have an opportunity afforded them of 
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shewing him every attention. From 
Malta he passed to Naples, where 
civilities of all sorts awaited him, and 
where he was ciceronied by Sir Wm. 
Gell ; but no perceptible amendment 
of health was experienced, and he 
began to evince a restless anxiety 
about returning home, which his com- 
panion plainly saw could not much 
longer be resisted. The death of 
Goethe, whom he had proposed to 
visit in Germany, acted upon him as 
a kind of authoritative monition that he 
was soon to follow ; and his biographer 
tells us, 


‘‘ His impatience redoubled : all his fine 
dreams of recovery seemed to vanish at 
once—*‘ Alas for Goethe !’ he exclaimed, 
‘but he at least died at home—Let us to 
Abbotsford.’ And he quotes more than 
once in his letters the first hemistick of 
the line from Politian with which he had 
closed his early memoir of Leyden.— 
* Grata quies Patria.’” 


Nor were his wishes unaccomplished. 
All safe aud convenient expedition was 
used in conveying him to his much 
loved home, at the sight of which he 
seemed to revive so visibly, that faint 
expectations began to re-awaken in the 
bosoms of his sorrowing children :—but 
only to be overcast, for too surely the 
hand of death was now upon him. 
The concluding scene is thus des- 
cribed : 

« As I was dressing on the morning 
of Monday the 17th of Sept., Nicolson 
came into my room, and told me that his 
master had awoke in a state of composure 
and consciousness, and wished to see me 
immediately. I found him entirely him- 
self, though in the last extreme of feeble- 
ness. His eye was clear and calm— 
every trace of the wild fire of delirium 
extinguished. ‘ Lockhart,’ he said, «I 
may have but a minute to speak to you. 
My dear, be a good man—be virtuous— 
be religious—be a good man. Nothing 
else will give you any comfort when you 
come to lie here..—He paused, and I 
said, ‘Shall I send for Sophia and Anne?’ 
« No,’ said he, ‘don’t disturb them. Poor 
souls! I know they were up all night— 
God bless you all.’ With this he sunk 
into a very tranquil sleep, and, indeed, he 
scarcely afterwards gave any sign of con- 
sciousness, except for an instant on the 
arrival of his sons. They, on learning 
that the scene was about to close, ob- 
tained anew leave of absence from their 
posts, and both reached Abbotsford on the 
19th. About half-past one, p.m., on the 
2Ist of September, Sir Walter breathed 
his last, in the presence of all his children. 
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It was a beautiful day—so warm that 
every window was wide open—and so 
pérfectly still, that the sound of all others 
most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple 
of the Tweed over its pebbles, was dis- 
tinctly audible as we knelt around the 
bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed 
his eyes.” 


Thus expired Sir Walter—the poet, 
the novelist, the biographer, the critic, 
the historian, and, withal, one whose 
private worth even outshone his public 
celebrity. Certainly, for the combina- 
tion of qualities, which attract both the 
love and admiration of all who knew 
him, he was, amongst his cotemporaries, 
absolutely unrivalled. We have de- 
lighted, as much as many, in those 
romantic fictions by which he for so 
many years captivated the world; and 
yet we have risen from Mr. Lockhart’s 
pages with a doubt as to whether we 
should give the preference to the 
author or the man,—to the mighty 
magician who ruled so supremely in the 
world of fiction and of fancy, or 
to the dutiful son, the affectionate hus- 
band, the careful father, and the gene- 
rous friend, the man of blandest 
courtesy and boundless benevolence 
in prosperity, of firmness, fortitude 
and resignation in adversity, of noblest 
self-devotion, of most incorruptible 
integrity, of blameless patriotism, and 
of untainted honour, 

For our own parts, we are free to 
confess, that we have always admired 
Sir Walter less as a writer than we 
have loved him as a man—and that, 
had we the power to choose, we would 
prefer, even to the possession of his 
most brilliant faculties, by which he 
charmed the world as a poet and a 
novelist, the homely, unobtrusive, every- 
day virtues by which he may be suid to 
have ennobled humauity during the 
whole period of his existence. 

As a writer, he created a new era 
in the literary history of his country. 
He found our school of poetry con- 
ceited and sentimental. A Della Crus- 
coe tingle of words and glitter of 
images. had usurped the place which 
used to be held by the sterling sense 
and the manly tenderness of the British 
muse. He evoked the spirit of old 
romance, and the heroes and damsels 
of border chivalry started into life at 
his command, and awakened a train of 
passions and sentiments to which the 
readers of poetry had long been stran- 
gers. The stimulus was, perhaps, at 
first too strong for those who had 
been accustomed to the sing-song 


lullaby of his eotemporaries ;—but the 
excitement was teo pleasing not to be 
contagious ; and imitators, innumerable, 
rapidly sprang up, who soon did as 
much to disparage this new style as 
he had done to bring it into reputation, 
Still it long continued to exercise g 
potent influence over the public mind; 
and it was not until the fiery meteor 
of Byron’s genius became lord of the 
ascendant, that the milder lustres of 
the author of Marmion suffered even q 
temporary obscuration. 

And then the minstrel changed his 
hand, and the skill, the felicity, the 
vigour and the boldness with which he 
entered upon an altogether untried and 
novel species of composition, was soon 
confessed by an admiring world, who 
disregarded even the terrible eccen- 
tricities of Byron, to revel in the en- 
joyment of the new world of fiction, 
and hold converse with the ideal per. 
sonages whom this mighty magician had 
called into existence. It is pleasing 
to think, that even the gloomy bard 
himself, who had driven him out of the 
poetical field, found recreation and im. 
provement in the scenes which his 
creative pencil spread before the minds’ 
eye, and could have almost forsworn 
his human demonology, as he breathed 
the balmy airs, and enjoyed the mel- 
lowed lights and shades, in which the 
author of Waverly loved to contem- 
plate humanity. Nor let our censure 
fall upon him, because he delighted to 
hold his magical mirror up to the best 
side of human nature. Enough, and 
more than enough, even under its most 
amiable aspect, are the fuults, the follies 
and the crimes, which bring home to 
guilty man the articles of moral im- 
peachment under which he lies, and 
assert the absolute necessity of sove- 
reign grace and mercy. But even in 
his fallen state, there are redeeming 
qualities which indicate both his origin 
and his destiny ; and that “soul of 
goodness,” which, in the worst of us, 
and under the most unfavourable eir- 
cumstances, will not be wholly extin- 
guished or obscured, Scott delighted to 
feteh out and to exhibit to the most 
advantage. But who has ever drawa, 
with a sterner or more unflinching 
hand, the bold, bad man, of reckless 
profligacy, or depraved ambition, or 
more forcibly described the progress 
of those passions by which, eventually, 
“evil becomes our good,” and men are 
transformed into demons ? 

Of his prodigious contributions to 
miscellaneous literature we have not 
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j write ; nor can it be necessary 
— who have followed us in these 
pages. Suffice it to say, that they 
were of almost every description, but 
the purely scientific ; and that the 
trifes which thus constituted the 
amusement of his leisure hours, would, 
if they were collected together, form 
no mean memorial of any other man. 

But it was in his family, and amongst 
his friends, that he should be seen, in 
order to be viewed to most advantage. 
There, indeed, he was the source and 
the centre of perennial love and admi- 
ration. As a lion, he justly prided 
himself upon being the most good- 
natured lion in the world. His don- 
homie was never at fault; and he 

ssed the happy quality of calling 
into most agreeable play every grace, 
or virtue, or talent in those around 
him. The humblest found a protection 
under the mighty shadow of his genius ; 
and if pride or birth chanced so far 
to forget itself as to be betrayed into 
any insolence in his presence, there 
was ever at hand a spirit and a dignity 
by which his proper position was at 
once asserted. 

We have heard it said that he had 
apropensity to low society—and Terry, 
Hogg,and the Ballantynesare instanced 
as examples by which the allegation is 
sustained, We think, inconclusively ; 
as they are all instances of strong per- 
sonal regard, persevered in in spite of 
the untoward circumstances by which, 
in the ease of more heartless men, it 
would have been abated, if not extin- 
guished. To us, there is something 
most touching and noble in his attach- 
ment to the poor player, to whom, in 
all changes of fortune, he adhered with 
a constancy that commands our admira- 
tion ; while he wasever ready, with both 
his purse and his counsel, his pen and 
his credit, to help him in his difficulties, 
and to advance his fortunes. His con- 
nection with the Ballantynes had its 
origin in their school-boy days; and 
who does not see, in all their inter- 
course, a generous, exuberant, mantling 
humanity? He was, in their regard, 
imprudent, and neglectful of his affairs ; 
and dearly he paid the penalty of his 
neglect and his imprudence. But had 
he turned short upon them, and cast 
them off, would his moral character 
have been raised, or even his natural 
dignity consulted? We trow not.— 
Embarked, as he was, with them, in 
the same bottom, no matter from what 
cause, he did well to adhere to them to 
the last ; nor will posterity sce, in that 
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adherence, anything but the steadfast- 
ness of manly friendship—of friendship 
not ashamed of its choice, even when 
the world seemed most to frown 

it. The earpers who undervalue him 
on this account might just as rationally 
object to his fondness for dumb animals, 
and cite his attachment to his dogs as 
a proof of low and grovelling habits, 
And this latter, in point of fact, owed 
its origin to the same cause as the 
former, namely, an affectionate tem- 
perament, which manifested itself in an 
overflowing kindliness of nature, sucly 
as, if it had not animated beings where- 
with to sympathise, would have wasted 
itself “on stocks and stones, and on the 
vacant air.” In truth, we would almost 
rather be one of his dogs, than one of 
the critics by whom he has been so 
censured, 

His great weakness was family pride, 

or, rather, ancestralrenown. He loved 
totrace his pedigree tothe border chiefs 
whose rude exploits formed the theme 
of the annalist and the bard ; and pro- 
vided he established a substantial iden- 
tity with the valour and the heroism of 
- days, he seemed comparatively, 
as far as he himself was personally 
concerned, but little solicitous respect- 
ing the award of posterity. Yea, the 
very same earnestness with which other 
writers have laboured to be celebrated 
in time to come, he exhibited in making 
out his claim to be connected with 
those who were celebrated in times 
a ; and he would, at any time, have 
oregone personal distinction, if, by so 
doing, ¢his dearest object could be 
securely accomplished. An innocent, 
if not an amiable weakness, this; and 
one which has often proved the shield 
of virtue. In his case, it was an in- 
spiring cause of efforts which might not 
otherwise have been made; and when 
we look to the imaginative creations to 
which it gave rise, while he himself was 
not the poorer, the world was vastly the 
richer for its existence. 

As a politician, as far as he might be 
said to have committed himself in that 
character, he would be called by radicals 
an ultra-tory; and most certainly it 
must be admitted that, after the way 
whieh they call heresy, so worshipped 
he the institutions of his fathers. But 
what enlightened Conservative will not 
admit that his principles had their root 
in true wisdom? Upon the Roman 
Catholic question his opinions varied ; 
and while he lamented that, by the 
measure of 1793, the bulk of the indi- 
viduals of that persuasion had been put 
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in possession of the elective franchise, 
he felt that the concession could not 
be reclaimed, and was induced to think 
that, by opening parliament to the 
Roman Catholic gentry, its worst con- 
sequences might still be averted. A 
serious, if not a fatal error, but one 
which he shared in common with the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
and a number of other great and good 
men, by whom the measure of twenty- 
nine was passed, and the only efficient 
security for the maintenance of our 
Protestant institutions abandoned. On 
this occasion, Scott did not hesitate to 
come forward and avow his change of 
Opinion, even when the storm raged 
fiercest against the ministry, and when 
Great Britain, from one end to the 
other, was in a tumult of virtuous in- 
dignation—a striking »roof of the man- 
liness and intrepidity of his character! 
And when the reform mania had set in, 
and threatened the constitution with 
new and unheard-of dangers, (an inun- 
dation of democratic violence produced, 
as was beautifully said by the Rev. 
Mortimer O'Sullivan, “by the back- 
water of emancipation,”) the old border 
minstrel was again at his post, and, 
under the pressure of disease and 
infirmity, and at the loss of ease and 
the risque of life, stood forward to bear 
his solemn testimony against the mad- 
ness of the multitude, and the folly and 
wickedness of our rulers. He had to 
endure for this a torrent of obloquy, 
and, what touched him much more 
nearly, a degree of alienation on the 
part of some of his most familiar friends, 
whose personal services had become 
almost necessary to his social and lite- 
rary existence. But history, surely, 
will yet do him justice; and events 
have already gone fur to vindicate the 
soundness of his views, and to give a 
prophetic character to that sagacity 
which led him to see, in the further 
extension of democratic influence, the 
germ of innumerable evils. 

His faith in the authenticity of the 
Christian dispensation was never, that 
we knew of, shaded by a doubt ; nor 
does he seem to have ever been scep- 
tical respecting any of the leading 
doctrines of reveuled religion. The 
aspect of Christianity as presented to 
him in the Church of England—its 
decent ceremonies and its beautiful 
liturgical service, was more pleasing 
than that of the Church in which he 
had been brought up, and through life 
he continued to give ita preference;—a 
striking proof, to us at least, of the 
reality of the religious feeling by which 
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he was actuated, which could thus over. 
come, in such a mind, strong national 
predilections. But, nevertheless, we 
are bound to say that with the interior 
of the religious life he was little con. 
versant from personal experience ; and 
he felt, we believe, towards his latter 
end, as his last words would seem to 
testify, that he had all too lightly esti. 
mated the one thing needful. Yet, 
when emergencies arose, requiring of 
him an exercise of the severest virtues, 
how little did they find him unpre. 
pared! How nobly he breasted the 
torrent of adversity! How patiently, 
and with what a happy equanimity did 
he bear his sudden and terrible reverse 
of fortune! And how energetically 
did he labour, at the expense of ease 
and health, that no man with whom 
either he or his partners had had any 
dealings, should be a sufferer by them! 
We do not assert that all this amounts 
to any positive proof of the energetic 
presence of that principle which is 
“the substance of things hoped for, 
and the evidence of things not seen.” 
But may we not venture respectfully 
to intimate, that his religious defi- 
ciencies should be tenderly noted by 
all, who, no matter how orthodox their 
belief, or how sanctimonious their ob- 
servances, must, nevertheless, confess 
that they fall far behind him in the 
practice of the heathen virtues. 

Upon the whole, he was a good as 
well as a great man ;—and we cannot 
conclude more appropriately than in 
the words of his distinguished biogra- 
pher, whose estimate of him is by no 
means overcharged, and who has per- 
formed this filial duty, not only with 
matchless ability, but with an exemplary 
fidelity that does him honour :— 


«His character seems to belong to 
some elder and stronger period than ours; 
and, indeed, I cannot help likening it to 
the architectural fabrics of other ages, 
which he most delighted in, where there 
is such a congregation of imagery and 
tracery, such endless indulgence of whim 
and fancy, the sublime blending here with 
the beautiful, and there contrasted with 
the grotesque—half, perhaps, seen in the 
clear daylight, and half by rays tinged 
with the blazoned forms of the past—that 
one may be apt to get bewildered among 
the variety of particular impressions, and 
not feel either the unity of the grand 
design, or the height and solidness of the 
structure, until the door has been closed 
upon the labyrinth of aisles and shrines, 
and you survey it from a distance, but 
still within its shadow.” 


De Trop. 


DE TROP, 


I once knew a dandy, all waistcoat and chain, 
Macassar, kid-glovery, ringlets and cane, 

He clipped the king’s English with merciless care, 
But relied on his French to make common folks stare ; 
He had a pet phrase, and, for aught that I know, 

He had but'the one, and that one was “ de trop.” 


Whatever the topic—love, murder or dress ; 

The weather, the war, Cheshire cheese, or the press, 
Our foreign relations, our savans at home, 

The Great Wall of China, the pontiff of Rome,— 
The Poles, Captain Parry, your coat or chapeau— 
He was sure to throw in his eternal “ de trop.” 


Poor Whifle! we smil’d at his innocent follies, 

And laughingly hail’d him, the Prince of Miss Mollys; 
And yet, as we look on society’s round, 

The keener our glance, the more reason is found 

To bear out the dandy, and clearly to shew 

How widely extended the reign of “ de trop.” 


When the Faith which our forefathers preached from the fire 
As Smithfield beheld them in torture expire— 

The Faith in which Freedom with Truth is allied— 

The Faith for which Ridley and Latimer died, 

Is all but denounced as a national woe 

By the blood of the martyrs, this sure is “de trop.” 


When on the same bench from whence Canning and Pitt 
Launch’d the thunder of reason, the lightning of wit, 
We see little Johnny, and Harlequin Spring, 

Those twins of inanity, pluming their wing, 

And floundering, shuffling, and jumping Jim Crow, 
E’en Radicals hooting pronounce it “ de trop.” 


Mark Ireland in quietude—that is to say 

An av’rage account of two murders a day, 

Broken sculls by the dozen, burnt houses the same, 
And Protestants hunted like vermin or game 
Through “sweet Tipperary,” from Cork to Mayo, 
To call this “ Tranquillity,” ’s rather “ de trop.” 


When the land that was bought with the blood of the brave, 
Where Valour yet weeps o’er its conqueror’s grave 

Great Britain’s right hand, on America’s coast, 

Is all but dissever’d from Britain and lost, 

Given o’er to that tiger of wile, Papineau, 

Oh, Wolfe, by thy glories—this sure is “ de trop.” 


Oh, soft be thy slumbers, Glenelg, in thy chair, 
Gentle Cupid, thy wig ne’er the worse for the wear ; 
Let Hannibals glutted, evince it quite plain 

Paternal affection is not on the wane, 

But, while taxes are high, and finances are low, 

To make Johnny Bull pay for all, is “ de trop.” 


See ministers drive each dependant on court 
Their favourite Leader with yotes to support, 





De Trop. 


Then, hark to the false one, his treason loud broach, 
Repaying their —_ with the foulest reproach, 
Rush foremost the coals of rebellion to blow, 

What true British heart but will call it “de trop ?” 


The world is enlighten’d, the fact who disputes ? 
And Intellect marches in seven-league boots ; 

Yet see Superstition still boldly erect 

Her standard, by laughter or reason uncheck’d, 
While the shashemens juggling of fam’d Hohenloe 
Is miraculous hail’d, this is rather “ de trop.” 


Behold her, whole coffins of relics import, 

While “ the faithful” are summon’d in crowds to resort, 
And gloat on the bones of some canonized sinner, 

Too musty to serve e’en the rats for a dinner, 

All ranged in rank order, tooth, finger and toe, 

By the shrine of St. Momus, the joke is “ de trop.” 


When the field is defam'd, where the loyal and brave 
The first check to treason and avarehy gave, 

And novelist Viceroys denouncing it all as 

(Proh pudor) a conflict “ disgraceful and lawless,” 
Fling dirt on a fame, that as- pure as the snow, 

Has stood forty winters, this sure is “ de trop.” 


When a Benjamin's share of the loaves and the fishes 
Is theirs most distinguished by brawlings seditious ; 
When to figure away as a joint of “ the tail,” 

Or the known protegé of the rabid MacHale, 

The minion most supple of Daniel and Co., 

Is the high-way to honour, sounds strangely “ de trop.” 


Poor parsons are butchered for seeking their own, 

Or left in starvation unaided to groan, 

While the pow’rs of the law in full force are displayed 
To pull down a Williamite flag or cockade ; 

But to help a wrong’d rector to justice, oh no, 

In the eyes of our rulers ‘tis wholly “ de trop.” 


If learned archbishops their logic employ, 

From Sabbath observance weak minds to decoy, 
Maintain that on ws lies no binding command 
That Sabbath to keep in this Christianis’d land ; 
A day to which of nothing of strictness we owe, 
By Sinai’s thunders, I hold it de trop. 


When cooks, I beg pardon, artistes, are rewarded 

(’Tis a wonder to me they’re not knighted and sworded,) 
With hundreds per annum, and deem them too few, 

For larding a cutlet, or spicing a stew, 

For a sauce a la Reine, or a Paté de Vean, 

Apicius himself would confess it “de trop.” 


And thus I might rhyme, ay, and reason to boot, 
My theme unexhausted, so plenteous the fruit, 
That swings in ripe clusters abundant to see 

On the branches of Folly, or Whiggery’s Tree, 
But I check e’en of just indignation the flow, 
Lest patience herself cry out, “ ohe, de trop.” 


Bannside. Fitz-Srewart. 





L 


There's a2 dim-seen spot to the Ruat 
advancing, 
Where on the moonless deep is glancing 
The stars’ soft radiancy ; 
And in light and shadow the waves are 
dancing 
With the children of the sky. 
Now and again in the merry tide 
The sportive billows its image hide, 
Or scarcely its shape for a moment show, 
Between their folds, as they come and 


Twore hard to say what that spot may 
be; 10 

Seems it the trunk of some ancient tree, 

Torn from the home it was rear’d upon, 

And now on a dreary voyage gone, 

To be tost about from time to- time, 

From billow to billow, from clime to 
clime, 

A weary wanderer on ocean’s breast, 

No haven to look for, no place of rest, 

While the leaves of the jungle, the mess 
of the wood, 

Creep over the seat where its infancy 


stood. 


If. 


Say what can it be? a tiny boat ? 20 

’Tis scarcely so large as the petty float, 

By an urchin launch’d im the last night’s 
rain, 

A mimic bark, in a mimic main. 

Yet it is a boat from the distant shore ; 

Though we hear not the sound of the 
splashing oar, 

Though we see not the sparkles of 
ocean’s fires, 

That drip from the blade as the oar 
retires, 

Yet stay; for see she is nearer now, 

There's a ripple of splendour around her 
bow, 

There's an arrowy stream of liquid 
light 30 

Behind the track of her soundless flight. 

For she cuts not the wave with a hissing 
keel ; 

No oar-blade breaks on the water's 

rest: 

In a circle of flame the paddles wheel, 

And smooth as the sea is her rounded 

breast. 

The light canoe has past the tide, 

And floats in the shade of the Rua1’s 
side, 
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And Ermincaber has left the flood, 
And alone on the deck of his vessel 
stood. 


iu, 


An angry glance the leader bent, 40 

Where, centre of that armament, 

A ponderous gun with lengthen’d swing 

Revolved upon an iron ring ; 

There scarcely could his vision catch 

The figure of the drowsy watch, 

As in the shade he lay supine, 

Half-hidden, drench’d with sleep and 
wine. 

One hurried look he fiercely cast, 

Of future vengeance, as he past; 

When from the stern with noiseless 
stride 50 

LaTuanko hasten’d to his side ; 

Upon his lips. his finger laid, 

The rising tones of wonder stay’d ; 

One hand extended show’d to sight 

The guilty guardian of the night; 

And from his bosom’s depths was sent 

A sound of scornful merriment. 


IV. 


A moment both in silence gaze: 

No sign their secret thought betrays ; 

Something there seems in either’s eyes 60 

Between displeasure and surprise ; 

But neither speaks, until with care 

They cross the dark companion-stair, 

Reach the chief’s chamber of repose, 

And cautiously the entrance close, 

Barring the sound with plank of oak : 

Then hastily the leader spoke— 

“ A careless watch our seamen keep.” 

“True; thank the sluggard’s love of 
sleep, 

And that I chose the fitting hour, 70 

He lies entrammell’d in our power. 

Long have I known the savage fool 

Has been a deeper villain’s tool ; 

Yet might his huge and brutal strength 

Have done our cause despite at length. 

*Tis over: with returning day 

I sweep the reptile from my way. 

Our common laws demand his breath, 

Neglect his crime, his sentence death.” 


v. 
“°?Tis well;” the leader stern replies; 80 
‘« But his brief hour of safety lies 
In slumber; if he wakes he dies; 
The plans on which my soul is: bent 
Allow no eyes to their intent. 
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For me, I thus have hasten’d back, 

To warn you of a sure attack, 

Ere the first breaking of the day. 

The Raven now is in the bay ; 

The fort will give our foes its aid ; 
Battista has our cause betray'd, 90 
And by tomorrow-night would be 

Sole leader of our company.” 


VI. 


« Now shall his insolence and pride,” 

LaTHARO with impatience cried, 

«“ Meet their reward! Not far from 
hence 

I have prepared our best defence. 

Soon as the evening’s waning light 

Conceal'd our stratagem from sight, 

A sturdy band of seamen bore 

A length of chain from shore to shore. 100 

There slacken’d now, and sunk it lies: 

But, heedful of a chance surprise, 

A chosen few attend the while 

Its guardians on the wooded isle, 

With ready purchases to strain 

Across the pass the taughten’d chain. 

Well may we brave the cruiser’s wrath, 

With such a barrier in her path ; 

Too happy should she chance to ’scape 

A storm of cannister and grape, 110 

To show her on some future day, 

The hunted wolf will turn to bay.” 


vu, 


As ring these accents in his ear, 

The leader scarcely seems to hear ; 
Turns on the deck his thoughtful eye, 
That seems but fix’d on vacancy ; 

Then hurriedly he looks around, 

Listens to catch the slightest sound, 
And when he speaks his accents flow, 
Faint, but expressive ; firm, but low. 120 


VILL. 


« The captive goes with me,” he said— 
« Must;” for Latuaro shook his head 
And glanced his dark eye on the youth, 
As doubtful of his leader’s truth ; 

« Mark; his existence is unknown 

But to his bitterest foes alone: 
Battrsta has the tale betray’d, 

And thus secured the usurper’s aid 
Against us in the expected strife, 

By offer of our captive's life. 130 
True to my word, I go to bear 

The infant to his mother’s care, 
Prepared for safety to rely 

Upon a mother’s sympathy, 

If false my expectations prove, 
Farewell my dreams of earthly love, 

Of gentler passions said to bind 

The thoughts and actions of mankind ! 
All, all are false, and worthless all, , 


And like an air-built fabric fall, 140 





Scorn’d, I have scorn repaid; and 
spurn’d, 

Have hatred for man’s hate return’d, 

Fain would I here, a better part, 

Gain kindness from a mother’s heart ; 

Foil’d in the hope, which thus I try, 

Deluded by this specious tie, 

And all the world’s my enemy, 

Meanwhile, unchanged as ever, now 

Holds for revenge my plighted vow; 

To brave my foeman, hand to hand, 150 

E’en to the death; if fate demand, 

With his to join my dying groan, 

And with his hearts-blood mix my own! 

Time presses; ere an hour is o’er, 

Again I come, to part no more, 

Your watch our friendly boats will know 

By the white sides and zebra bow, 

But, if unseen that guiding sign, 

Doubt not, but all for fight combine; 

Point every gun; heave taught the 
chain ; 160 

So let yon bark our covert gain, 

And find her foe, but find in vain!” 


TX. 


Calmly he spoke, and firmly held 
His fix’d decision, and repell’d 
The censure that a moment hung, 
But fell not from Laruaro’s tongue, 
Who, as the chief his will convey'd, 
Each chance with ready judgment 
weigh’d. 
He knew how swift the moments speed, 
How brief the time, how strong the 
need 170 
For prompt resolve and daring deed; 
And, though to safety’s side 
He lean’d, and deem’d it wiser there 
To hold the boy, but little care 
Had he, who lived or died; 
Why then prolong a rash debate, 
Now, on the very verge of fate? 
True; the release, when known to fame, 
Would blazon more the Rusi’s name; 
And add a tale unknown before, 180 
The fortunes of the IsiporE: 
What matter, when another day 
Might sweep both fues and charge away? 
Nay, grant, the skirmish lost or won, 
Both vessels see the morrow’s sun, 
The Raven's chase and foil’d attack, 
Return’d with daring vengeance back, 
Would stamp the Rust with a stain, 
Of such a dark and damning grain, 
That future strength or speed were 
vain. 190 
And, midst a course of spoil and blood, 
England defied, her power withstood, 
’T would add but little to her cost, 
If one life more were saved or lost. 


X. 
Thus ceased LaATHARO’s reverv : 
He frowned and offered not reply; 
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But turn’d him, where an inner room 

In long recess was hid in gloom, 

And the faint lamp the leader held 

The distant shadows scarce dispelled ; 200 
Till nearer as the youth advances, 

With borrowed rays its lustre glances, 
Where, from the musket’s double line, 
Barrel and lock reflected shine 3. 

And sabres from the gleaming ring — 

Of their broad blades the radiance fling ; 
And pistols primed, and poniards bared, 
For instant call of fight prepared, 

Their deadly uses half conceal 

In glittering stars of burnished steel. 210 


XL 


In such rude armoury hold, 
Girt with such stern array, 
With many a banner’s gorgeous fold 
Around his slender body rolled, 
The captive slumbering lay. 
It was a wondrous sight I ween, 
Such sleeper in so strange a scene; 
That form of harmless innocence 
Mid those dread weapons of offence ; 
That simple, young, and tender child 220 
In place so rich, and yet so wild ! 


XIL. 


His lamp the pirate slowly raised, 

And briefly on the sleeper gazed. 

He lay, but not as childhood lies, 

With placid cheek and tearless eyes ; 
For, wet with grief, his lashes fine 

In the lamp’s gleams appear’d to shine ; 
And many a tear-drop pearly white, 
Drawn forth by visions of the night, 
Stole down his face in silvery streaks, 230 
And bathed the rosebud on his cheeks. 
Harder he breathed : a single word 
Beneath his breath was faintly heard, 
And with the effort he awoke ; 
Whether the light his slumber broke, 
Or that his frame too feeble seem’d 

To bear the sorrow he had dream’d. 
Wildly he raised his swimming eyes, 
And caught with terror and surprise 
The dim light by the cresset lent, 240 
And the dark form that o’er him bent. 
But soon both doubt and terror past, 
His arms around the chief he cast, 

For he had learn'd the signs to trace 
Of pity in that generous face, 

And clung to him with all the glow 


Which childhood’s fervent feelings know. 


XU, 


Oh, childhood is a holy thing, 

When the young feelings first take wing, 
And trace, in all they hear or see, 250 
An earnest of fidelity. 

When all they love is warm and true; 
And all they meet is bright of hue ; 
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And all the world appears so fair, 

’Tis only bliss to linger there. 

When every thought is light with glee, 

So fresh, so buoyant, and so free; 

And hope’s sweet blossoms, warm’d and 
nurst 

By vernal airs, in beauty burst; 

When all they hear of care and guile, 260 

Of man’s deceit and woman’s wile, 

Seem but the dreams of tempers crost, 

Of canker’d minds, and fancy lost ; 

And nature’s landscapes as they pass 

O’er the young mind’s unsullied glass, 

Reflected there in forms appear 

Of loveliest shape, with lights most 
clear, 

And pictured thus more soft and fine 

Present each rougher, harder line. 


xIV. 
The leader gently raised the child, 270 
And soothed his thoughts with accents 
mild ; 
Though never had he used before 
The language of his native shore,” 
*« Rouse you, my boy! for see I come 
To bear you to your mother’s home. 
Nay, shriak not! you may trust in me; 
When did I bode you injury ? 
Speak not,and noneshall work you harm.” 
The captive sunk upon his arm : 
The unwonted speech, the tidings 
strange, 280 
O’erpower’d his senses; at the change 
Surprised and stunn’d, he swoon’d away, 
And void of breath and motion lay. 


XV. 

Then wrapt the Chief his mantle 
round, 

His sheltering arms about him wound, 

And bore him to the vessel’s side, 

Where lay the shallop on the tide, 

Too frail a bark for such a freight ! 

Cautious he lower'd the precious weight, 

And would have followed: when with 
cry, 290 

Brutish and wild, his lethargy 

The negro broke; and at a bound 

Sprang from the bull-ring’s iron round, 

Rush’d to the Chief's unconscious 
side, 

And seized his throat. 
cried, 

« And is it thus we are betray’d? 

Is thus our confidence repaid ? 

Gata!” he shouted. With the cry 

Had past his life and infamy. 

The desperatechance the leader knew, 300 

The pistol from his belt he drew, 

And the bright barrel closely prest 

On the dark miscreant’s brawny breast. 

A moment scarce resolved he stood : 

Then flash’d the flame, gush’d forth the 
blood. 


«“ Ha, ha!” he 
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No path minute the death-shot found ; 
But mangled all in one vast wound, 
Aad o’er the avenger’s body spread, 
Cloak, hose, and doublet, ghastly red. 


XVI. 


Scarcely had peal’d the fatal shot, 310 

Ere sprang Latnano to the spot, 

His leader at his need to aid : 

His arm one powerful effort made, 

And -wrench’d apart the dead man’s 
clasp, 

That stiffen’d in the nrortal grasp. 

Heavy it fell. ‘* Away,” he cried : 

The leader bounded down the side, 

And urged his airy vessel’s flight, 

Till men and boat were lost from sight, 

Ere yet the cry and deadly blow 320 

Had roused one slumberer from below. 


xvi, 


Confused they came, half-arm’d, half- 
drest, 

And on each other's footsteps prest ; 

Half-arm'd with pistol and with brand, 

The readiest instrument at hand; 

And vainly sought with drowsy eye 

The traces of the enemy. 

Such found they not: but weltering 
there, 

And stiffening in the midnight air, 

The negro’s corpse distorted lay: 330 

Whilst, striding o'er the senseless clay, 

Larsano high uplifted bore 

The deaily weapon, splash'd with gore, 

Yet black and reeking with the smoke, 

While haughtily the Pirate spoke. 


XVII. 


«“ There lies the foe, whose treacherous 
breath 

Had doom’d us to defeat and death ! 

There lies the guardian of our sleep, 

Who, placed our nightly watch to keep, 

Has given admittance to a spy, 340 

And sold us to the enemy ! 

Mark me! I heard the villain’s wile: 

We are encompast in the toil. 

Our ancient foe, her strength renew’'d, 

Has with fresh hopes our track pursued, 

Her guide the wretch who lately fled, 

Whom most bad numbered with the 
dead, 

Though well the craftiest of our crew 

His safety and his purpose knew. 

Enough! One hour, the boats are 
here : 350 

And shal) we quail, like frighten’d deer, 

And perish in unmanly strife, 

Without an effort for our life? 

No, by my faith! Here firmly wait: 

Our foes but rush upon their fate. 

With ready guas and harbour bard, 

Come when they will, we wait prepared. 


Soon will ow comrades from th 
Return: et all united stand; — 
And we may thank the traitor’s toi] 300 


For triumph, vengeance, Power, and 
spoil.” ; 


XIX, 


In tones commanding, prompt, a 

His artful tale hsauaka told, nore 

And there was silence. Then a word, 

Whisper’d at first, was hardly heard, 

The utterance of a single throat; 

And one by one took up the note, 

Till fierce and loud the question grew, 

“Where is the traitor ?—where aad 
who?” 

The senseless corpse the Pirate 
spurn'd: 370 

« One lies before you,” he return’d; 

«« The other fled, a hidden foe, , 

From whence he came, there let him go, 

Thus warn'd against our threaten’d 
doom, 

Stand we and let the Raven come!" 


XX, 


And all was busy within the bark, 

But they worked without a sound; 
They train’d on the deck the cannons dark, 
And they laid the cold shot round; 

A moment had sent its fiery shower, 38 
And swept the wave of a foeman’s power, 
By a secret spring was the vessel moor, 
The yards were slung with chain, 
The nettings bristled with pike and 

sword ; 
And the veteran’s skill were vain, 
And vain were the youthful warriors 
pride, 
To force the points of that armed side, 
And the stays were snaked, and the stop- 
pers slung, 
The matches lighted, the fire-screens 
hung ; 
And they lay between their guns that 
night, 390 


And waited the signs of a desperate figh 


XX, 


And where was then La Gara, he 


’ Chief plotter of that villainy ? 


What! spoke he not when thus a prey 

Before his eyes his comrade lay ? 

Was he, too, blinded by the wile? 

No: he had seen Latnanro's smile, 

The scornful smile that Jit bis eyes, 

And triumph’d o’er his artifice. 

And was La Gara silent here ? 400 

The craven’s voice was hushed with feat; 

For his the heart that can defy 

And conquer but in secrecy, 

He thought: “ Where is Bartista 
now ? 


Where his bold tongue and haughty brow? 





—— ere 
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O where and wherefore does he stay? 

The fatal time has slipt away, 

And all our arts will tend at length 

To give our foes redoubled strength.” 

Where is Battista? In Esre.ia’s 
tower, 410 

Far different scenes employ the eventful 
hour. 


XXH. 


Unnoticed and unsought by all, 
Young Ersincane had left the hall: 
Still blithely moved the dancers’ feet, 

And voice and lute kept measure, 
For never time glides on so sweet, 

As through the bowers of pleasure. 
But lo! at length a gradual gloom 
Appears to gather through the room, 
None seems to know the reason why,420 
But seeks it in his partner’s eye, 

Only to find the intruder’s trace 
Imprinted on another’s face. 

By turns the dancers leave the maze, 
And form in groups to talk or gaze. 
Some name Esrevia’s ancient sway, 
And mourn that princely line’s decay : 
Some speak upon their kinsman’s right, 
But as a claim long lost to sight, 
All antiquated and forgot : 

Some wonder that he urged it not : 
While gravely some declare an hour 
Might change the lordship of the tower. 


430 


XXII. 

But there was one who whisper'd 

round, 
How he had heard below the sound 
Of vassals marshalling in mail. 
Few heard, and none believed the tale ; 
Such was the apathy supplied 
By Spanish indolence and pride. 


XXIV, 


A larger group was drawn apart, 
To hear the story-teller’s art, 
Listening to tale of land and sea, 
Of storm, defeat, and victory, 

Of battles on their native strand, 
And the Marooner’s ruthless hand, 
When first allured by hopes of gain 
Pour’d on those isles the bands of Spain. 


440 


XXv. 


And here the rovers lent their aid, 

And goodly was their store display’d, 

Till the limbs shook, and cheeks grew 
pale, 450 

Of spirits that controll’d the gale, 

Where under Afric’s fever’d skies 

The desert-born Tornadoes rise ; 

Where in the east the seas are strewn 

With shipwrecks by the wild Typhoon ; 

Where the Levanter sweeps the isles, 

And'mars Ionia’s summer smiles ; 
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Where bursts the western tempest’s sway ; 
Or where by Plata's sea-like way P 
The boisterous windsof Pampa’s plain, 460 
As tyrants, rule the southern main, 


XXVL 


From legendary tales of old 

Their wondrous stories others told, 

Of vessels reeling from the shock 

Of the sea-maiden’s haunted rock ; 

Of ravenous shark with blood-stain’d 
sweep 

Tracking the slave-ship o’er the deep ; 

Of good fleets crush’d in fields of frost ; 

Of the fiend bark of Afric’s coast ; 

And that dread whirlpool of the 
north, 470 

That spreads its mighty fibres forth, 

Absorbing every floating thing 

Within the circle of its swing, 

Till vessel, crew, and freight are hurl’d 

Down the vast navel of the world. 


XXVIII. 


And now with rude, unpolish’d strain 

Arose a veteran of the main, 

Whose days of youth had long gone by 

In England's ranks of victory : 

Who, though inured in after time 

To a wild pirate’s life of crime, 

His nobler deeds remember'd yet, 

And view'd their glory with regret. 

Numerous his themes, such as engage 

The fond garrulity of age : 

Much did he speak of realms afar ; 

Of Holland and of Gallia’s war, 

Of Russell and of Rook’s renown, 

And the lost hopes of James’s crown ; 

When France bewailed her vanquish 
host, 490 

And cursed La Hogue's disastrous coast. 


480 


XXVL, 
But most the seaman’s memory dwelt 
On the deep scorn his soul had felt 
In that disgraceful day, 
When Kirby and deceitful Wade 
Had noble Benbow’s trust betray’d 
In Santa Martha’s bay ; 
While on the squadron of Du Casse 
The fiery veteran urged the chase 
Unaided and alone, 500 
Four days sustain'’d the unequal fight, 
E’en to the last pursued their flight, 
And with his parting groan 
Merged his own death-wound in the 
shame 
That stain’d a British seaman’s name. 


XXTxX, 
While thus the veteran of the wave 
The stories of his manhood gave, 
And larger groups had gather’d near 
His country’s battle tales to hear ; 
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Norman and RanDALtt, of the crew 510 
Esteem’d most resolute and true, 

Whom late had Ermincape addrest, 
And trusted with his last behest, 
Obedient to their chief's command 

Now mingled with the Rusi’s band : 
And, as along the room they ranged, 

A word of courtesy exchanged, 

And by a secret look or sign 

Gave token of the youth’s design. 

All knew the warning: but their eyes 520 
Well-tutored, spoke not of surprise. 
Yet, though their hardy features wore 
The careless look that late they bore, 
Well might the close observer see 

Some passing signs of mystery, 

As each by act conceal’d and slight, 
Prepared him for the expected fight. 
One for his pistol’s barrel felt ; 

One slipt the buckle of his belt; 

One with his cutlass-handle play’d, 530 
And in the scabbard loosed the blade ; 
One had his silken cloak untied, 

And flung his jewell’d hat aside ; 

And by degrees the gallant crew 

Into a closer circle drew. 

Acts slight and trivial these, but tell 
The pirates knew their danger well, 
And little for the knowledge cared : 

Let the worst come, they stood prepared. 


XXX. 


While each his several station took, 540 
Apart the watchful comrades spoke. 
«*T was well imagined,” Ranpatt said ; 
« Your hint, to yonder proser made, 
Will answer bravely to detain 
Within the room the giddy train. 
Long as I hewr his drowsy chime, 
I reck not for the flight of time; 
Secure while memory can supply 
Tale after tale of years gone by, 
’T will little need of wizard’s skill 550 
To keep the triflers listening still. 
By heaven he ceases!” Truth he spoke ; 
Abrupt his tale the seaman broke, 

And his quick glances fell, 
Where, in the entrance of the hall, 
Battista’s stature, huge and tall, 

Was faintly visible. 
Behind him, as a swelling flood, 
A darkling group of figures stood 

In shadow dimly shown ; 560 
Till on the scene the pirate threw 
The ponderous door, and hid the view, 
And paced the hall alone. 
Flush’d with the thoughts of dark de- 

sign, 

The giant strode along the line 

With fierce and brutal stare ; 
But one long look of scorn he cast 
On his old comrades while he past, 
As tho’ he held them victims fast, 


Like wild deer in the snare. 570 
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Not tamely was such insult borne ; 

Each answer'd to the ruffian’s scorn 
With frown and glance of flame : 

And then, perchance, had waked the 

fray, 

But every eye was turned astray, 

Where, following his associate's way, 
Lord ALvez sternly came. 


XXXI. 


Again the door was open’d wide, 

And echo to its peals replied : 

He cross’d the hall with haughty 

stride, 

His figure seem’d to swell with pride, 
His eye was dark with gloom; 

His pistols glitter’d by his side— 
Rude guests for festive room. 

No sign of courtesy he made, 

To none the wonted greetings paid, 

Nor raised from his unbending head 
His hat’s o’ershadowing plume. 

But stalk’d amid the wondering throng, 

Like feudal chief his serfs among, 590 

As though he deem’d it scorn and shame 

For one, who claim'd Esre..a’s name, 

To stoop by outward sign of grace 

To any of inferior race. 


XXXII, 


He past, and all was silence round; 
Save that, with one continued sound 
Of soft and modulated tone, 
A silver bell chimed slowly on, 
Counting the moments as they fled, 
From gilded niche, where overhead 600 

A massive time-piece hung : 
And ever, as its hands of power 
Stole onward to the midnight hour, 

Its liquid cadence rung. 
He paused the monitor below, 

And on its motions gazed : 
Then slowly from his gloomy brow 

His plumed hat he raised ; 
And humbler seems his bearing now, 
And milder front his features show, 610 
While, like a pilgrim touched with grace 
Before the Virgin's shrined face, 

He stands as one amazed 
E’en at his own imagined sin. 
Then wakes again the fiend within: 
Pride swells and triumphs in his breast; 
Again he lifts his haughty crest, 
Again with bearing stern and high, 
With curling lip and flashing eye, 
He turns him to the astonish’d crowd,620 
And speaks in tones austere and loud: 


XXXIII. 


‘Spaniards and strangers, though you 
hither came 
As guests invited in another's name, 
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Mark how with measured swing and even 
chime : 

Steal on, their course the unerring hands 
of time, 

And, almost pointing to the central 
height, 

In ten gradations will have halved the 
night. f , 
Spaniards, the hour is nigh ; at morning’s 

birth 
Esre.wa’s race is vanish’d from the earth. 
The charter is before you, which de- 
mands 630 
For me of right Esreiia’s power and 
lands, 
What though the circle of another year 
Mast see me wear vice-gerent honours 


here, 
Too plain the truth, our wishes are in 
vain, 
And the young lord. will ne’er return 
again. 
XXXIV. 


« Think not I hasten, as a greedy heir 

Springs on the chest his patron’s wealth 
to share, 

Ere from the corpse has scarcely past the 
breath, 

Or the white shroud conceal’d the face 
of death. 

No! ‘tis the memory of my ancient 
name 140 

Forbids delay, and urges on my claim. 

My children ask their lawful rank: my 
son 

Demands the birthright that his sire has 
won ; 

And his descendants through a countless 


race 

Will look to Atvez for their rightful 
place. 

And if to other hands descend the sway, 

Nor claim’d by me the title pass away, 

be foul disgrace will on my weakness 
ie, 

What bitter curses cloud my memory ! 

Fain would I spend the remnant of my 
days, 650 

By power unburden’d, unallured by praise; 

Fain would I spare that noble dame the 
woe, 

Her gentle heart must learn to undergo, 

To see another, though a kinsman, 
reign 

Within her husband’s and her son’s 
domain. 

It may not be: though pity’s soothing 
tone 

Were sweeter far, ‘tis duty leads me on. 

— behold your ruler! One and 


Are wives doubly welcome, to my 
Vou. XI. 


Canto IV.— The Midnight Hour. 
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Not worthier names could choice or 
chance afford, 660 

To grace the instalment of your future 
lord.” 


XXXV. 


The peer was silent; and a sudden thrill 

Trembled through every breast, but all 
was still. . 

Then with faint steps between the open- 
ing throng 

The lady of the castle moved along. 

With mien collected, and with mournful 
grace, 

She seems the spirit of her ruin’d race. 

Her cheek is deadly pale, and rivals now 

The painful beauty of her marble brow : 


' The azure veins that through her fore- 


head stray, 670 
Fuller and clearer take their liquid way : 
The hair in darker shade flows down her 

back, 

And deeper shines her moist eye’s lustrous 
black : 

And her slight figure, scarce of this 
world’s birth, 

Shows all too delicate for child of earth, 

In semblance more a wanderer from the 


skies, 

Whose sadden’d thoughts might turn to 
heaven her eyes, 

And, touch’d with grief at scenes of 
suffering here, 

Reclaim with longing look her native 
sphere, 


XXXVI. 


Still was she young: alas! too young 
to be 680 

The sport and victim of such misery ! 

Beneath the skies of her own brilliant 
clime, 

Early she enter’d on her woman's 
prime ; 

And scarcely in her parents’ shelter 
nurst, 

Her form had budded into beauty first. 

Still on her lip the ruddy dew was spread ; 

Still on her soft cheek blush'd the early 


red ; 

And still, undimm’d by grief or care’s 
alloy, 

Her sparkling eye spoke but of light and 


o , 

When “an had yielded to a husband’s 
claim, 690 

And that young girl had borne a mother’s 
name. 


XXXVII. 


She wasa mother: she had learn’d to share 
The changes of a mother's joy and care, 
3D 
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But most of joy: for she had seen 
arise 

Her only darling’s infant energies ; 

Had mark’d with half delighted tearful 
eye 

His seatacing feet their feeble prowess 
try ; 

Had heard his lip mysterious accents 
frame, 

Where fondness traces the maternal name: 

Till. reason in the bosom seem’d to 
wake, 700 

And thought aspired a higher flight to 
take, 

And, leaping lightly o’er his .childhood’s 
span, 

“The blooming boy appeared the mimic 
man. 

Thus happy in her lord and in her 
son, 

Her life's young summer calmly glided on, 

When, raised without a storm-cloud in 
the sky, 

Without a wave to show the danger nigh, 

The tempest burst, and spread upon the 
scene 

Distress e’en greater than her joy had 
been. 


XXXVIII. 

Widow’'d and spoil’d, in grief but not in 
shame, 710 

Through ber proud hall the castle’s mis- 
tress came : 

Before her kinsman’s form her footstep 
stay’d, 

Bow'd her young head, and thus collected 
said— 


«I come not to deny your right, 
Although I thought a single night 
Might well have gone unheeded by 
Without a change of sovereignty. 

It skills not: at the destin’d hour 

I yield my halls, my lands, my power : 


Yet mine is still that little time 
Before the fated midnight chime ; 
For till is heard that warning tone, 

I govern here, and I alone. 

And think not, as thy hopes foredoom, 
Proud noble, that our end is come. 
This hal, this castle shall decay, 
Thy race, Lord ALvez, pass away, 
Thy name shall vanish from the spot, 
Thy very guilt shall be forgot: 

But still shall ever-daring fame 

To other towers transmit our name; 
And other tongues to latest days, 
From sire to son resound our praise. 


720 


730 


XXXIX. 


« O worse than woman in my grief! 

O worse than fool to seek relief 

From empty. vaunts, and threatening 
words, 

Where once I govern'd hearts and swords! 
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Enough of this: my moan is made: 

A harder word must now be said, 
Farewell, my friends! I rule no more 749 
A sovereign on my native shore: 

No more may I the glory boast 

To be the stranger’s welcoming host, 
Condemn’d henceforth, alas! to grieve 
For ills Ican no more relieve, 

A widow, friendless and alone : 

Este ta’s race, indeed, is gone. 


XL. 


“ Thanks to whoe’er has deign’d to come 

To cheer a melancholy home! 

Thanks to the bold, who long have 
stood 

True to our race, by land or flood! 

Thanks to the wise, our feeble age 

Who aided with their counsel sage! 

To all of high and low degree 

We proffer thanks and courtesy ; 

But chief to those, who when was pour'd 

The death-song for my honour'd lord, 

Most deeply felt the heart’s regret, 

And bear it in their memory yet !” 


XLL 


She paused: a stillness reign’d pro. 
found, 760 
Till ceased her voice’s silver sound. 
Then sudden from the excited crowd 
Arose a clamour long and loud, 
Shouting Esreiia’s name on high. 
« EsTevva’s heir and sovereignty,” 
«« Esrexa’s and the Countess’ right,” 
Rang shrilly on the ear of night; 
While join’d to loved EsTeLia’s name, 
With curses clogg’d the usurper’s came, 
And when away the tumult died, 770 
And deeper groans the shouts supplied, 
Some few, more hardy than the rest, 
In deadlier threats their wrath exprest, 
The charter’s vaunted power denied, 
And Atvez to his face defied. 


XLII. 


The lord had mark’d the storm arise, 
With scarce a feeling of surprise : 

And little fear’d defeat or wrong 

From an ill-arm’d and giddy throng, 

By impulse of a moment led 780 
To hurl down curses on his head, 

But when the tumult seem’d to wear 

A form more fix’d, a darker air, 
Fiercely his eye he round him threw, 
His falchion from the scabbard drew, 
The glittering weapon waved on high, 
And shouted loud his signal cry :— 

« Curse on the minute’s tedious chime: 
Sezastian, Ho! ’Tis Time, ‘tis Time!” 
Wide at the summons flies the door, 790 
And in his ready comrades pour 
Armed to the teeth, a reckless band, 
The desperadoes of the land ; 
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All, whom a life of evil draws 
Associates in one common cause ; 

The robber of the land and flood ; 
The guilty trafficker in blood; 
The plunderer of the orphan’d child ; 
The loose, the profligate, the wild ; 
The gamester and the spendthrift heir,800 
Drunkard and reveller, all are there— 
All, who an honest name have lost, 
The muster join of ALvez’ host ; 

In him their master spirit own, 

And bow their wills to him alone. 
Lord Atvez mark’d his band array’d, 
And thus in scornful accents said, 


« And doubt you then my charter’s 
right ? : 
And dare you then your sovereign’s 

might? 
Senseless to think I trust my cause 810 
On the poor safeguard of the laws? 
No, by my soul! each shining brand, 
That flashes in one gallant hand, 
Will here a firmer title plead, 
Than pen and signet, will or deed. 
Down with your arms! till break of day, 
As pledges in my hall you stay. 
Till I have gain’d my rightful state, 
Not one shall pass the castle gate.” 


XLIV. 


Awed by. the unexpected sight, 
And unprepared for desperate fight, 
The craven Spaniards backward drew ; 
While in the midst the Runt’s crew, 

A stern and weather-beaten band, 
Hemm’d in by treble numbers stand. 
Steady they stand and motionless ; 

Nor aught by word or sign express ; 

Save that the lowering brow has laid 

On the bronzed cheek a deeper shade, 
And brighter gleams each fiery eye, 830 
As if they wooed the conflict nigh. 

Yet firm and watchful of command, 
None stirs a foot, none lifts a hand ; 
While all with manly front oppose 

The gathering circle of their foes. 


820 


XLV, 


Lord Atvez mark’d the hardy crew, 

And fiercely there ‘his glances threw ; 

But glanced in vain his eye of flame, 

As bright the answering flashes came. 

In vain his cheek with passion burn’d, 840 

As deep a flush his wrath return’d. 

While vainly swell’d his form of pride, 

As haughty shapes his frowns defied. 

“ fow?— Heard you not my warning 
words ? 

Strangers, resign your useless swords ! 

Why mingle in a thankless broil 

‘With us, the children of the soil? 
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Think not I fail in deference due, 

That such harsh measures [ pursue. 

But scarcely of my lordship sure; 

’Tis prudence bids the hall secure; 

’Tis prudence bids from every hand 

Withdraw at once © the dangerous 
brand, 

Lest, forfeited in fruitless strife, 

Be lost one brave, one valued life. 

Resign your weapons; rest to-night 

Within our halls, till morning light ; 

The early dawn shall set you free, 

Your swords, your hands, at liberty.” 
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XLVI. 
He spoke, and all in silence heard; 860 


But not a man in answer stirr’d, 

Till Ranpatt from his comrades burst ; 
RanDALt in ancient Cambria nurst, 

As Snowdon’s recky summits rude, 
And fierce as Conway’s tumbling flood, 
And fearless to the lord replied, 

With stern retort of equal pride. 


XLVII. 


“ Noble, if such a name belong 

To one who meditates a wrong, 

Think not I yield me to distrust, 

Perchance your promises are just; 

But not for boasts or empty words 

The brave deliver up their swords. 

Not one a weapon will resign, 

Till awed by other frowns than thine. 

Alike your threats, your proffers vain, 

To cause us in your hall remain, 

Captives or guests, by hope or fear : 

’Tis duty binds our presence here. 

And not a man will leave the floor, 880 

Not one will step the threshold o’er, 

By force controll'd, cajoled by art, 

Till ne has said the word, depart. 

Surround us with your lawless crew, 

Pour forth your many on our few; 

But not one weapon shall you gain, 

Till deeply died with sanguine stain, 

Then thunder forth your battle cry, 

And raise your shout of carnage high ; 

Rush to the fight with all your band, 890 

And overwhelm us as we stand; 

But every seaman’s parting breath 

Shall have a comrade in his death ; 

And every spot that we contest 

Shall stream with life-blood from your 
best ; 

And every stranger that shall fall, 

Surprised in this your faithless hall, 

Shall stamp eternity of shame 

Oa your disgraced perfidious name.” 


870 


XLVI. 


«Where is your leader?” Atvez cried ; 900 
« Perchance your courage shall be tried. 
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For think you thus a peer of Spain 

Will crouch to insult and disdain, 

Because old saws forbid the blow 

That lays the hardy scorner low? 

Where is your chief? To him will I 

Alone give notice or reply.” 

Then Ranpatt spoke in NorMAN’s ear, 

« Quick, to the balcony away, 
Till Exmincabe rejoin us here ; 910 
Thus gain we slight delay.” 

The seaman sought the balcony: 

The moon had raised her orb on 
high ; 

Gleam’d on the dark rude rocks between ; 

Glanced on the water's silvery sheen ; 

Soften’d the distant mountain’s breast, 

And bathed the wild palm’s drooping 
crest, 

What shadowy form, so tall and white, 

Shines in the brilliancy of night? 

It is, it is the Raven's sails ! 920 

Lightly she moves betore the gales— 

Those gentle gales that softly blow, 

And only mght and moonlight know 

How swiftly by the shore she glides ; 

The bank her frowning battery hides, 

But all too well may Norman know 

The features of their deadly foe. 

For when did seaman’s practised eye 

Mistake a cruiser’s symmetry ? 

Yet faithful to the part he bore, 930 

No symptom of alarm he wore, 

But sought again the crowded hall, 

With cheek unmoved, though watch'd by 
all, 

And to his comrades, calm and grave, 

His whisper’d tale of terror gave. 


XLIX. 


Then first the demon stood confest ; 
Suspicion woke in ALvEz’ breast ; 
Rude as the tempest of the north 
Burst the proud noble’s anger forth. 
«Where is your chief?” he fiercely 
cried; 940 
«* Where does the coward stripling hide ?” 
None answer'd: but their looks too well 
The knowledge that he dreaded tell. 
Forward he rush’d with angry stride ; 
His ermined cloak he flung aside, 
And shouted out in madden’d strain, 
Till the whole castle rang again, 
« He has escaped me: fools, beware ! 
Dotards, we have you in the snare ! 
Pirates, you rush upon your doom! 950 
The moment of revenge is come. 
Murderers, I charge you with your crime; 
Behold my witness here! 'T1s TIME.” 


Le 
Battista at the word drew near; 

Still on his curved lip hung the sneer ; 
Still lower'd the dark frown on his brow; 
But sneer and frown were deeper now. 
Scornful he turn’d him from the rest, 
And thus his old compeers addrest— 


“Dip not, my mates, your hands in 
gore ! 

Methought the hapless Istporg, 

When last she met you on the flood, 

Had given your thirst its jl] of 
blood. 

Why for Esrexta’s fortunes care, 

When you have robb’d her of her heir? 

Think you the hands that could destroy 

This castle’s lord, that noble boy, 

For the black murder to atone 

Should keep his kinsman from his own? 

Resign your arms! perchance a place 970 

May yet await you in his grace, 

Nor shall the guilt of one or two 

Bring vengeance on the guiltless 
crew. 

Give then your leaders to his power, 

And pass uninjured from the tower !” 


LI. 


Scarce had he ceased, when through the 
throng 

A groan indignant roll’d along, 

One simultaneous motion made 

Bared every pirate’s ready blade, 

And raised each arm, for at the word 980 

Each Spaniard flew to knife and sword, 

Forgotten envy, hate, and pride, 

They ranged them by Lord Atvez’ 
side, 

Prepared to wreak upon the train 

Their vengeance for EsTeta slain. 

The circle closed, and death had been, 

When that sad widow rush’d between ; 

But, oh, how changed in cheek and 
brow 

From her who seem’d so pale e'en now! 

Trembled her slender form with ire ; 990 

Her burning forehead glow’d like fire; 

Her tresses, torn by desperate hands, 

In wild loose flakes had burst their 
bands ; 

Her thin lips open’d, without sound; 

All utterance seem’d in anguish drown'd; 

But still they moved, and gasped for 
breath, . 

As in the agony of death; 

Her eye was dreadful: past away 

Was that soft light that in it lay, 

The gentleness that sought relief 1000 

In tears from her exceeding grief ; 

That sudden shock had planted there 

A vacant gleam, an idiot stare ; 

And the orb wander’d round in bright- 
ness 

Without a thought to check its lightness. 

All paused before her fearful look, 

And e’en the bravest gazed and shook. 


LIL. 


Tis midnight! Through Esrevta’s 
tower 


Toll'd loudly the expected hour ; 
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' And ere its echoes died, 
Arising from the court beneath, 
Mix’d with a shout, whose hurried breath 
Speed and impatient haste bespoke, 

With quick and oft-repeated stroke 

The warder’s bell replied. 

And Atvez started back to hear 

The double summons strike his ear. 


1010 


LUI. 


« What means the loud and clamorous 
shout, 

That sounds the castle court without ? 

What means the quick repeated peal 1020 

Still ringing from the castle bell ? 

Who seek uncourteously and late 

Admittance at our castle gate? 

SepasTIAN, to the turret hie, 

And entrance, in God’s name, deny !” 

Too late he spoke: with startling sound 

That thrill’d through every ear around, 

The castle gate, unchain'd, unbarr'd, 

Upon its heavy hinges jarr’d, 

And passage gave. Nor that alone; 1030 

But door on door is open thrown ; 

And door on door repeats again 

The creaking bolt and 
chain. 

Nearer the gathering tumults rise : 

Come they from terror or surprise ? 

Soon shalt thou know; the stone re- 
sounds, 

As up the steps the intruder bounds, 

“ Secure the hall,” Lord Atvez cried: 

In vain. The door flew open wide, 

And dripping with the recent flood, 1040 

Yet sprinkled with the negro’s blood, 

With open vest and forehead bare, 

And sea damps in his clustering hair, 

His cheek with ardent passion beaming, 

His eye with exultation gleaming, 
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Kiyp and credulous reader, and I wish 
for no other, be it known to you that 
Iam one of those who dip into anti- 
quarian lore, and that I am moreover 
like some of the same tribe, fond of 
long and solitary rambles on foot, in 
quest of the wrecks and relics of things 
forgotten, or forgotten by all but the 
family of the “ Dryasdusts.” Nor 
ought I to conceal the fact that I am 
(when a day’s march has failed to 
bring me in the way of the monuments 
of remote ages) much given to the 
indulgence of splendid philosophico- 
poetical speculations concerning the 
future ; thus borrowing from the time 
to come, entertainment for the time 
present, in place of that which should 


An Anachronism ; or, Missing One's Coach. 
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His mien disturb’d, his features wild, 

While one hand bore aloft the child, 

The other clench’d his naked blade, 

Rush'd through the hall young Ean. 
GADE, 

And gave the watch-word of the 
night, 1050 

“ Tue Herr, ESsretLa, AND THE 
Ricuat !” 


LIV, 


A moment in the presence there, 

Breathless with haste and toil, 

And dazzled by the sudden glare, 
The leader paused awhile, 
Unconscious of the approaching strife ; 
That little moment cost a life. 
With dagger gleaming in his hand, 
Battista started from his stand, 
And with ferocious cry of joy 
Rush’d on the undefended boy. 
Then with a scream intense and wild 
The mother sprang to shield her 
child ; 

Yet, ah! too late had come to save 

Her lost one from a bloody grave; 

But, as the ruffian aimed his blow, 

With hand and arm uplifted, lo! 

Across his eyes a flashing light, 

A moment seen, then lost to sight, 

Glanced from before that infant's 
breast : 1070 

The murderer felt his speed represt, 

But, reeling, onward still he strove 

To hold his course—still onward 
drove 

His blade to reach the destined prey : 

In vain: hand, feet, and sight gave way, 

Down fell he weltering in his gore, 

A dead man ere he reached the floor, 

While o’er the corpse young Purr stood, 

With arm and poinard bathed im blood. 


1060 


MISSING ONE’S COACH, 


have been furnished me by the times 
that are past. Many a road-side 
“St. George and the Dragon,” ‘or 
“ Robin Hood,” where I have found 
shelter for the night, has witnessed the 
cheap felicity I have created for my- 
self amid these Janus-like medita- 
tions. 

During several sultry days of last 
August, or, if you please, of some 
other August, I had risen at the ear- 
liest dawn, and had held on my pilgrim 
path until sunset, carefully tracking 
the course of the Pict’s wall, from the 
shores of Solway Firth, eastward. 
Toward the close of the last of these 
days, all my musings upon the past, as 
well as every bright and fair dream 
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repestas the future; had been dis- 
pelled, or had lost its wonted charm 
over my imagination, partly by the 
now overpowering sensations of bo- 
dily fatigue and mental exhaustion, and 
partly by the obtrusion, on every side, 
of objects utterly at variance with sen- 
timent and speculation of whatever 
sort, and whether retrospective or an- 
ticipative ; and which forbad any thing 
to be thought of but the bustling in- 
terests of the generation extant. Who, 
I ask, can be poetical, or who sublimely 
philosophical, within ten miles of New- 
castle-upon- Tyne ? 

Yet let me not be thought to dis- 
parage the town and neighbourhood 
whence incalculable chaldrons of 
comfort, cookery, and gas-illumination 
are emanating every day, and are bles- 
sing all our eastern shores! This ra- 
diating, if not radiant coal mart, I 
entered about five o’clock in the after- 
noon—limping, hungry, thirsty, grimed 
with dust, and shorn of all senti- 
mentality ; and notwithstanding the 
horror | have—an instinctive horror, 
not to be reasoned with—of large com- 
mercial and manufacturing towns, [ 
was now so thoroughly broken down 
in spirit and so foot-sore too, that [ 
quietly resigned myself to the thought 
of spending the night at the best 
inn which would deign to receive a 
dusty pedestrian, with a wallet on his 
back. ‘Thus purposing, I made a dis- 
creet choice among the caravanseries 
of Newcastle, lowering my pride to 
the dimensions of a fourth-rate hotel ; 
and there, by assuming some airs of 
importance, actually so far secured 
the good opinion and services of wal. 
ters, boots, and chambermaid, as to get 
myself renovated, in the course of two 
hours, and found myself a new man, or 
rather that 
way, neither very sem, Hor very 
beat now shaved, dressed 
reated, dined, and enlivened moreover 
by a sober pint of « seerable sherry 
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ing nothing elsé¢ but to occupy the bed 
I had engaged; and meaning only to 
muse away the twilight hour by’ the 
river's side, if I could find free space 
there, fora time. It happened, how. 
ever, that, in limping across the mar. 
ket-place, on my way to the quays, | 
was almost run over by the impetuous 
“Edinburgh and Leeds Mercury,” 
which, at the moment, swung round 
the corner with its reeking four, ~It 
stopped—and I stopped—and, scarcel 
thinking what I meant, I accosted the 
guard as he reached the pavement, 
with the laconic question—“ * out. 
side?” to which I received the not 
more wordy answer— 

“For one, sir.” 

“ When do you start ?” 

“In ten minutes, at the fullest.” 

“ Keep a place for me in front, then.” 

The comparison that rushed upon 
my mind, at first sight of the “ Mer. 
cury,” between a stifling chamber ina 
murky inn, for the night, and the splen- 
dours of heaven, and the glories of the 
ensuing dawn—never better enjoyed 
than on the outside of a night-coach, 
during the summer months—this in- 
stantaneous comparison, carried away 
all my plans, and actually seemed to 
dispel my bodily sensations of fatigue, 
I hurried back to the den within which! 
had thought to have gasped till morning, 
paid my reckoning—lavished gratuities 
upon waiters, boots, and chamber 
maid ; enatched up my knapsack, and 
with the precipitation of a man who 
has scaled the walls of his prison, and 
in listening for pursuit, hobbled toward 
the great “Commercial,” whence | was 
to start. I found that the fresh cattle 
had not yet come out I caught the 
guard by the sleeve, and telling bim 
that | showld be on the road, ect for 
ward, a6 if to realize the enexpected 
pole veure of my cerape from Newewsthe; 
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Perhaps a restive leader, flinging 
over the traces, or a lagging passenger, 
had delayed the Mercury so much be- 
yond the “ten minutes” allowed me 
by the guard. In fact, when I reached 
the summit. of the hill, I listened in 
vain for either the rattling wheels, or 
the bugle. In that luckless—or, shall 
I say lucky —moment, I descried,a little 
to the left, a rising ground, whence the 
course of the river might advanta- 
geously be seen. At the risque (al- 
most the certainty) of losing my place, 
1 darted toward this eminence; and 
finding, when I reached it, a tempting 
seat, upon the gnarled roots of a de- 
cayed oak, I sat down; yes, I sat; 
and as my sceptical reader will tell me, 
nodded and slept. This explanation 
of what follows I am, however, re- 
solyed not to admit; and yet even if 
this were granted, it would be not the 
less certain that I looked around me, 
as [ sat with as clear a consciousness 
of plain reality, as 1 had had a while 
before in taking my steak at the Swan. 
There may, perhaps, be those who will 
insult me by insinuating that, worn out 
as I confess myself to have been, I had 
fallen sound asleep in my box in the 
coffee-room, with the last half-glass of 
the “ execrable sherry” before me ; and 
that the whole affair of the “ Mercury” 
is no better than a midsummer night's 
dream. I shall not condescend to 
argue the point with any such objec- 
tors, too wise already in their own con- 
ceits ; but shall go on in all simplicity 
to relate how that, seated in the afore- 
said natural arm chair, | looked around 
and looked beneath, and looked in vain 
for the roofs, and chimneys, and spires 
of the dingy Neweastle—for the most 
entangled quays, for the spouting fur- 
neces, for the glowing fire-heaps, at 
the pits mouths, in the distance ; of, 
ina word, for any one object indica- 
tive of recent times, or of the busy 
wonders of the metropolis of soot | and 
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The ground about me was a rugged 
forest, crossed by rude paths, yet down 
the hill side,.and in the flats beneath, 
I descried many small enclosures, each 
containing a hovel or cabin, and with- 
in which there were.the indications of 
thrift and comfort. The distance to- 
ward the north and west was dark 
with wide-stretching forests, the more 
sullen in their aspect, as they now lay 
in gloomy shade, immediately beneat 
the dazzling expanse, whence the sun 
had but just sunk away. 

But now—mark it, reader—what 
was the most surprising in this instan- 
taneous shifting of the scene, was that 
I looked upon it as coolly as if it had 
not been surprising at all ; as if it were 
just what I had expected, and had ae- 
tually beheld a hundred times. Never 
in my life have I sezmed more myself, 
more wide awake, or more calmly and 
familiarly conversant with things about 
me. I was conscious of no excite- 
ment, no poetic elevation, no wonder- 
ment, no exaggerated impressions ; 
there was no fantastic mixing up of 
chimeras with ordinary realities; all 
within and all without was sober truth. 
I, who had the same afternoon entered 
the Swan covered with dust—I, who 
had a few minutes before engaged my 
place to Leeds, and was listeniny for 
the coach—the same real and veraci- 
ous I, now stood gazing upon a scene 
utterly changed in aspect and objects. 

In turning about, | perceived at a 
little distance an uncouth being—shall 
] call him peasant or savage—who was 
dragging his weary steps homeward— 
if, indeed, he might have a home, other 
than the hollow of a tree. His hatless 
head was matted with a mop of caroty 
hair, brushing bis broad and naked 
shoulders, and almost concealing a 
florid Scythian-like visage, marked with 
the hopeless sullenness and mindless 
wildness, with which cruel bondage 
deforms the heman countenance, A 
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caped my lips, than the answer to it, 
like the most familiarly known fact, 
eame to my recollection. Where am 
1? where should I be, after having 
érossed Tina's flood—where but on 
the: brow of Gaetshefed ; yes, Gaet- 
shefed (Gateshead), and close at hand 
must be the sacred Girvum (Janoto), 
and the cloistered retreat of the learned 
and veneratlé historian of the British 
and Saxon Church! 

[ looked around, and although, to 
satisfy the striet demands of topo- 
graphy, I should have had some little 
way to go,and far enongh to forfeit 
all chanee of being taken up by the 
“Mercury ;” yet, so it was, or so it 
seemed, that I descried, half hid by a 
clump of owks, a pile of buildings, 
seemingly fresh from the mason’s hand, 
regular in form, but of no great ex- 
tent or elevation. The main structure 
was surrounded by a low, scolloped 
wall of ancemented stones, through 
which there was access by a narrow 
gateway, into a court-yard or rough 
area, variously occupied with sheds and 
lumber. Behind the building, how- 
ever, I saw a much loftier wall, ap- 
parently enclosing a garden. 

The édifice itself—the monastery, 
for such, in fact, | found it to be—pre- 
sented, in its general appearance, the 
eombined characteristics of a church, 
‘a fortress, a prison, a seignorial man- 
sion, and a farm-house—at least there 
was a something proper to each of 
these styles of building, discernible in 
this sanctuary of piety, whose inmates, 
while in the main devoting their lives 
to the business of piety, maintained 
their ground amid lawless hordes, as 
well by the aid of substantial defences, 
as by the awe of religion. Meantime, 
in submitting to personal incarceration 
(as the spider keeps himself snug within 
the leaf he has coiled), exercised lordly 
‘and lucrative jurisdiction over the sur- 
rounding country, and in attestation 
of the vulgar realities that resulted 
from this influence, could show stow- 
age room enough for provender, and 
‘live-stock of all descriptions, 

The main building, oblong in its 
general figure, rose to the height of 
‘two stories, or I should rather say, a 
- storey and a half; for the position of 
the upper windows or loops, seemed 
to indicate that the lofty apartments, 
or halls of the ground floor, were sur- 
mounted by dwarf chambers, or low 
cloisters next the roof. A circular 
tower sustained each corner of the 
western front of the building;~ and 


‘actually made the echoes ring from the 


these towers were curiously annuluted 
by bold projections in the brick-work, 
or rings, at even intervals from the 
bases to the summits of the towers. Ig 
fact, any one whose head was steady, 
might have climbed the towers, usi 

the belts as steps. The sides of the 
building were sustained and adorned 
by pilasters, eachof which, for chapiter, 
displayed a several sculpture, and each 
vying with its neighbour in absurdity, 

On the southern side of the building, 
and close to the tower, at that angle, 
there was a lofty massive oaken door, 
with narrow panels, and broad — 
and doubly secured by heavy bars, 
fastening within. This door seemed 
to be devoted to rare occasions, for 
the grass grew rank about the threshold, 
In advance a few feet of the other, or 
northern tower, stood insulated, a 
wreathed, slender column, surmounted 
by a saint—I mean the image or effigy 
of one ; and I dare say of St. Cuthbert 
the founder. A flight of narrow stone 
steps, jutting from the wall between 
the two towers, and secured by a 
slender rail, led to an open or balconied 
hall, or antechamber, fronted by a 
screen, which rested on fantastic pillars 
or posts. From beneath, and where I 
stood, one might discern the narrow 
apertures in the inner walls of this hall, 
by which light and air, in parsimonious 
quantities, were admitted to the apart- 
ments beyond. 

I approached the sacred precinets 
with no ordinary curiosity ; and, un- 
bidden, passed the wicket of the outer 
enclosure, within which I found a 
various assemblage of persons, and 
more bustle and clatter of tongues than 
one would expect to see and hear in 
so holy a place. Several groups o¢- 
cupied the area in front of the monas- 
tery ; some were ascending and de- 
scending the flight of steps, and as 
many as it could fairly hold, were to 
be seen in the balcony, or hall, or open 
corridor already mentioned. These 
persons, some secular, some religious, 
far from exhibiting the demure abstrac- 
tion which one thinks of as proper to 
a house of piety, were engaged in 
eager, and some of them in jocose 
chat, or gossip, of which the subjects 
were evidently not peculiarly nice or 
select. Excellent jests, to judge by 
the bursts of laughter with which they 
were greeted, enlivened these collo- 
quies ; and a burly monk, whose smooth 
cheeks bespoke a sunshine felicit 
within, from whatever sources derived, 
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walls of the monastery, by the peals of 

his mirth, while ‘listening to a story 

told by a lean, raw-boned laic, who 
to be a traveller. 

. At the foot of the stone steps, with 
one foot raised, and in attitude of im- 
—. detention, stood a younger 

her of the house, whose flowing 
tunic was submissively held at the 
lappet, by a serf, or villain, who seemed 
to be urging some claims of justice apon 
a dull ear, or reviving the recollections 
of a faithless meniory. In the hall 
above, were some personages of higher 
rank, apparently beth religious and 
secular—the officers of the house—uand 
two or three franklins, whose bearing 
in converse with the brethren, though 
submissive, was not abject ; and by the 
by, I could but notice that the fine 
staffs and nice trim of some of these 
mortified persons, exhibited as well 
more solicitude as more cost, than was 
discernible in the dress of the best at- 
tired laic of the party. Apt com- 
mentary, thought I, upon the monastic 
aphorism of St. Gregory—*“ Quid est 
habitus monachi, nisi des, pectus 
mundi?” And here again I was re- 
minded of another rule of the same 
holy father—* Ne mulieres in monas- 
‘terio tuo deinceps qnalibet occasione 
permittas ascendere”—for, looking up- 
‘ward to near the summit of one of 
the before-mentioned towers, I espied, 
at an opening where there were placed 
several large rural flower-pots, a very 
pretty lass, whose flaxen hair reflected 
the fading glories of the western sky, 
and who was busily employed aspers- 

ing the plants they contained, with a 
bundle of rushes. Tell it not at Rome! 

Amid these comers and goers, and merry 
gossips, 1 stood, or glided, hither and 
thither, unnoticed ; or rather it seemed 
as if not one of these eyes had the 
faculty to fix itself upon my corporeal 
substance; or as if, between my ex- 
istence and theirs, the link of corporeal 
communication had slipped away. 
While, from the area below, I stood 
— into the dim recesses of the 

all above, desirous of ascending, and 
yet fearing to do so, I perceived a nar- 
row door in the farthest corner, slowly 
open, and presently there appeared at 
the head of the steps, a portly yet in- 
firm figure—a reverend monk, reverend 
in truth—reverend by the majesty of 
intelligence and personal qualities. 

He firmly grasped the rail of the 
balustrade, in preparing to descend the 
steps, and stood a few minutes to con- 
clude @ parley with an importunate 


brother, who had followed him, as. it 
seemed, from the door of his cell, and 
who was tormenting him with some 
impertment gossip. Having courtes 
ously and = briskly shaken off this 
musquito, the monk worked his way, 
sliding down the steps, and easing his 
stiffened limbs by force of his yet 
powerful arm. When he reached the 
ground, he evidently made no little 
effort to edge himself through the 
crowd, at such a rate as should dis- 
courage any who might essay to hold 
him by the sleeve. 

He made his way, unassailed, athwart 
the court, and toward the eastern end 
of the monastery, where entrance was 
had to the garden. Instinetively I 
pressed on to follow and accost him. 

Never in my days have I happened 
to meet an old friend on the road, or 
at the corner of a street, with a more 
nataral, easy, and undoubting impres- 
sion of familiar recognition—never 
have I seized any one’s hand and said, 
“ Ah! how d’ye do? how are they at 
home ?”—never have I looked into a 
well-known and smiling face, with a 
feeling more assured, than that with 
which, while fixing my eye upon the 
visage before me, I exclaimed, “the 
venerable Bede!” 

And I had no sooner so spoken, than 
the old man, turning himself a little 
about, and depressing the hood which 
muffied his ears with his middle finger, 
(a characteristic action) gave mea look 
of reciprocal recognition, and glanced 
a “how d’ye do” at me. And now, 
strange as it may seem, it is a faet that 
this interchanged greeting, as if Bede 
and I[ had been old friends, excited in 
me no more surprise than I had just 
before felt when the blackened roofs 
of Newcastle gave place to the forest 
tufts, and wildness of another age. 

I quickened my step; the monk 
slackened his, and I was sovn at his 
side. He placed his hand, for he had 
the advantage of me in stature, upon 
my shoulder, and in easy and (may I 
say so ?) in wonted chat, we entered the 
monastery garden together. It wasa 
well-laboured enclosure, of ample di- 
mensions, and seemed to be stocked 
with whatever a comfortable kitchen 
demands in the vegetable kind. We 
gained a bench, at the extreme corner 
of the garden, overhung by a gourd, 
and seating ourselves, enjoyed the still 
scene, dimly revealed by the glowing 
sky. 

‘In endeavouring, as I have sinee 
done, again.and again, to. recover the 








earlier portion of the conversation 
which ensued, I have always felt as if 
a page, or a half page, of memory’s re- 
cord had just there been torn out; so 
that, although every syllable of our 
after discourse remains indelibly fixed 
in my recollection, its initial part has 
utterly disappeared. It must suffice 
then to say that, at the point where I 
come again into perfect possession of 
my consciousness, the venerable monk 
and I were conferring, in an easy man- 
ner, upon various points connected 
with his age, or with mine, and both of 
ua having a clear understanding, and 
perfect recollection of the fact, that, at 
this same moment, he was actuall 
living in the eighth century, and 
as truly in the nineteenth; nor did 
this trifling difference of a thousand 
years or more—this break, as geologists 
would call it—this fau/t in the strata of 
time—trouble or perplex either of us 
a whit ; any more than two friends are 
molested by the circumstance of their 
happening to encounter each other 
just as they arrive from opposite hemis- 
pheres, 

“A world of things,” said I, “we 
might talk of, which I might relate, 
and you be not uupleased to listen to, 
concerning what has happened in 
merry Anglo-land, these last thousand 
years. And a world of things, too, 
you might describe to me, connected 
with your age, which History, caprici- 
ous, niggard as she is, has not chosen 
to inform us of. And I promise you 
that this sort of information, for which 
just now there is an eager demand 
among my contemporaries, I could 
bring to a good market—nay, make 
my fortune of it, well worked up. But 
we must husband our time, choice 
moments as they are; for whatever 
leisure you may have at command, this 
evening I can hardly reckon upon five 
minutes, for, know you, Iam expecting, 
every instant, to be taken up by the 
* Leeds Mercury.’” 

“The Leeds Mercury !” 

«Ah, I should have said Lhydes, 
and you would have understood me.” 

“ Understood you! Heaven forbid. 
What then, have the people of Ebo- 
rascyre, so soundly reclaimed as they 
are from their idolatry, and fairly con- 
signed to the bosom of the church, have 
they relapsed into paganism ?—have 
they fallen away to the horrid worship 
of their Woden—their Mercury ? And 
what is this taken up, which you say 
you are expecting ; are you, then, on 


the edge of apotheosis, or of arrest by 
the officers of justice ?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other ; and 
we may better employ our flitting mo. 
ments than to enter upon an explana. 
tion of the phrases which I thought. 
lessly let drop. In a word, be assured, 
that I am not just yet on my way either 
to the stars, or to a jail.” 

“ Let, then, this difficulty stand over 
till we meet again. Meantime, and as 
you say you are liable to be snatched 
away from me every moment, allow 
me, before we enter upon subjects more 
important, to ask, in a word—pardon 
an old man, and a secluded author, who 
has had little justice done him by his 
contemporaries—pardon me if I ask, 
what has become of the name and the 
writings of—of—the unworthy Bede?” 

A flush, first of manly modesty, then 
of religious shame and self-condemna- 
tion, came upon the old man’s clear 
complexion—a flush mounting to his 
temples, and suffusing his ample and 
smooth forehead with a crimson, such 
as the western sky was then glowing 
with, and with a dew too, such as was 
then settling upon earth, wiping his 
face with his sleeve, he went ou before 
I could reply — 

“ Nay; I retract my unseemly ques- 
tion ;—answer not a fool according 
to his folly—nil tam inglorium, quam 
glorize cupidum, deprehendi.” 

“ Very true,” I said, “ but, in simple 
fact, if great men and great writers 
could only know, in their life-time, to 
what a mere speck their reputation 
would converge, as seen at the end of 
a thousand years (or even at the end 
of a hundred) upon the broad table of 
the public mind, I think the most 
naughty would receive a_ sufficient 
chastisement, so that they might ver 
safely, nay, profitably, listen to all 
that might be told them of their esti- 
mation with posterity.” 

“ Speak then, if it be so, that what 
you have to say will furnish a scourge 
for my overweening vanity.” 

“ Know then that, in England and 
out of it, for a thousand years, or near 
it, you have been ordinarily designated 
as “the venerable Bede,” and have 
been styled the light and lamp of the 
English Church ; the star of your times ; 
the ornament of your country ; and 
worthy, if any one is so, of immortal 
fame—‘so learned (I quote the very 
words of pour panegyrists,) so learned 
that one might think you lived only 
for study ; so pious, that one must be- 
lieve you lived only for prayer,’” 
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-* Stop, stop—more than enough.” 

“Oh, I must go on, or I shall have 
given you the poison without the an- 
tidote.” 

«| listen.” 

“Hear it then—the works of the 
venerable Bede, or the best of them, 
have gone wherever sound learning 
has gone, and have taken their place 
in all our European libraries. More- 
over, in modern times, they have been 
given to the world in several costly 
editions. Let me remember, they have 
been printed at ——” 

« Printed ?” 

“ Ay, printed ; but waive the ques- 
tion concerning the meaning of this 
new-coined word—a word that has 
turned, and is turning the world upside 
down. Be satisfied, at present, to know 
that the learned, in all countries, have 
enjoyed facilities such as you never 
dreamed of, for making themselves ac- 
uainted with your writings, if only 
Tapesed to avail themselves of the 
opportunity.” 

“You mean to say, in plain words, 
that nearly all men in your modern 
Europe, moderately well taught, have 
read the ‘ Historia Ecclesiastica, and 
the ——” 

“ Not quite so fast. To keep within 
bounds of truth, let us rather say that 
—taking the mass of well-informed and 
fairly eomed men in Europe—as 
many as one in ten thousand might 
make the boast that they have just set 
eyes upon the cover of the Historia 
Ecclesiastica ; and then that of those 
who have actually seen the book, one 
in a hundred might pretend to have 
taken it from the shelf, blown the dust 
from the top, and read twenty pages 
of it. No doubt there might be found 
(as one may find men with six fingers 
on a hand, or six toes on a foot) who 
have perused the venerable Bede 
through and through.” 

The old man sunk into a reverie, as 
1 spoke, and seemed to be revolving 
deep thoughts. He muttered at length 
a vanitas vanitatum ; and turned his 
ear to me again. That I might the 
more congruously fall in with his medi- 
tations, 1 went on sagely to observe 
that— 

“ Fame, never so bright and broad a 
blaze as it may be at the first, comes, 
at the end of a thousand years, and 
often long before that time, to a mere 
point, like the image of the glorious 
sun, after it has passed through a pin 
hole in a card. Nevertheless you 


should know that the venerable Bede— 


“the lamp of the English Church,” 
was, soon after his decease, canonised 
by the holy pontiff, and that his office 
is still kept by the Benedictines, on the 
29th day of October; by others on 
27th day of May.” 

I had hardly uttered the word ca- 
nonised, when the old man started as if 
mortally pierced, and then fell into-a 
sort of pallid trance, or horror—a 
rigour fixing every limb. I hardl 
knew by what means I at length 
brought him back to calm conscious- 
ness ; but even then he trembled, as 
one who had seen a spectre. To 
change the subject, and by the means 
of an easy transition, I went on: 

“ And yet, let me tell you, that how 
small a portion soever of the light and 
warmth that is enjoyed by us moderns 
may fairly be attributed to the influ- 
ence of the writings of the venerable 
Bede, it is quite true, and you ought 
to know it, that a very large amount of 
both—I mean of the light and warmth 
actually diffused among the people of 
England, in the nineteenth century— 
emanates, year after year, from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of this very 
monastery. Yes, most true it is that 
the rich and the poor, the learned and 
the simple, daily and nightly rejoice 
in the radiance which is shed from this 
luminous district—ay, one might justly 
call this Gateshead, and its surrounding 
or the lamp and hearth of Eng- 

and.” 

“ Blessed St. Cuthbert,” exclaimed 
the good man, “my father and good 
intercessor ; blessed St. Cuthbert, 
founder and patron of this house—be 
it so then—(and I am well content 
that it should be so)—be it so, that 
the labours of thy unworthy son have 
fallen almost fruitless to the ground, or 
have failed from the eyes of men; yet 
has it not been the same with thine 
own: no; for it seems that this sacred 
foundation, the cherished work of thy 
piety and wisdom, has not only braved 
the storms and revolutions of a thou- 
sand years, but has continued, from 
age to age, to send forth those who 
have enlightened all the land! Im- 
mortal and ,thrice bappy Saint Cuth- 
bert !—I will henecforward be proud 
only of having b.oown and followed 
thee !” 

It grieved rae to find that the old 
man had so far become the dupe of 
my double eatendre, and was beguiled 
to utter an encomium of his patron so 

oorly borne out by. facts. I had not, 

owever, the heart to disabuse him by 
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telling him of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of chaldrons of “ the best Walls- 
end,” that every year drop down the 
Tyne. 

“ More of this,” said he, “anon; 
but now, in few words, tell me what 
has been the fate of our seven king- 
doms ?” 

“To be melted into one—to be ra- 
vaged, and trodden in the dust, by host 
after host of foreign marauders, aveng- 
ing the Britons, whom the Saxons 
drove from their homes; then to be 
conquered again by a fierce despot, 
who would not leave a rush burning 
after sunset, any where between 
Gwaede atid Michaelstowe, except in 
his own castles. Thenceforward, Eng- 
land has bowed to foreign dynasties.” 

“Alas, then! no doubt, this fair 
island, which was taking a place of 
honour, at last, among the nations, has 
fallen, and lost all glory and all 
power |” 

“This fair island, conquered four 
times over, distracted by civil broils, 
and by contests for the crown, shaken 
by mighty revolutions, this rent and 
convulsed island, is now acknowledged 
queen of the sea, and mistress too of 
a foreign empire, more extensive than 
those of Assyria, Macedonia, and 
Rome, piled one on the other.” 

“Ab, I seen then she has given 
birth to giants ; tell me the names of 
your modern Sesostris, Cyrus, Alex- 
ander, Cwsar, who, singly or in series, 
have vanquished the world ?” 

“1 cannot; we have had our 
mighty spirits, and might boast a name 
even now, which a thousand years 
will not blot from the page of history ; 
but in plain truth, England, sovereign 
as she is of many lands, has not seen 
a warrior prince on her throne these 
last five hundred years.” 

“Well, then, her polity must be 
of the most despotic kind, and such as 
leaves an uncontrolled power with the 
monarch.” 

“No democracy the sun has ever 
shone upon, has allowed mere scope 
to personal liberty, or granted much 
more influence to the people, in limit- 
ing the sovereign authority. The 
royal prerogative, in England, is the 
prerogative of the lion in his cage, 
who looks to his keeper for every bone 
he gnaws, and who must rise, and 
show himself, and roar, whenever 
poked.” 

“ Has one English king in ten died 
in his bed Y” 

“ Not one. in ten has died out of it ; 


and one only has actually been tram. 
pled on by the populace. 

“The kings of England then have 
been demi-gods, or archangels.” 

“ Most of them have given sufficient 
proof of their earthly origin, and ‘at 
this moment the empire of England; 
in the height of her power, giving law 
to hundreds of millions of men—mey 
of all complexions—this empire js 
swayed by a young and fair hand; 
ay, and the heart that throbs at its 
wrist, beats, I do not doubt, as tran. 
quilly as does any other heart that 
heaves a soft bosom, among the peer. 
less beauties of her court.” 

“ Well, then, I divine the enigma, 
You must owe this wide-stretched 
power, and this peace, to the universal 
supremacy of the church. Yes, so it 
must be, that the rightful and paternal 
art of the successors of St. Peter 
has at length been bowed to by all 
nations ; and, therefore, it is that a 
child—a fair girl, may rule a hemis- 
phere, because the eyes of all men are 
devoutly fixed upon the claims of St. 
Peter ; is it not so?” 

“TI must not conceal the truth ;— 
the chair of St. Peter is as much 
thought of by the people of England, 
or by the nations she governs, as is the 
cushion on which the king of Persia 
reposes his corpulence; or if, in fact, 
it be reverently regarded by any, it is 
just by those whom she finds it the 
most difficult to manage. But I wish 
I could spare you this. Yet let me 
add that, in fact, the diffusion of sen- 
timents of reason, justice, and benevo- 
lence, in modern times, does render 
many things practicable, in the busi- 
ness of government, which, centuries 
ago, could not have been attempted.” 

“ Ah! the bright idea that opens om 
my dim sight!—a vast empire tran- 
= swayed—a fair and gentle mai- 
en, the angel of order and symbol 
of goodness! How potent, then, 
must have become those controlling 
sentiments of reason, justice, and be- 
nevolence, which you speak of ; none 
in your time teanehne upon the rights 
of another. You know of no slavery; 
you have no prisons ; no penal laws; 
It is some hundred years. since last the 
nations of Europe have confronted 
each other, sword in hand ?” 

“ Alas! it is little more than twenty 
years ago that some two hundred 
thousand men, English, Saxons, Ger- 
mans, Franks, met in a field of the 
Tungrian Belgium, where a sixth part 
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An Anachronism ; or, 
of them fattened the soil with their 
blood.” 


“1 pray you, friend, find some 
themes of discourse less fraught with 
paradoxes than these you have touch- 
ed; for, although a propounder of rid- 
dies fiuds ready listeners among the 
oung and curious, whose wits are 
ont this sort of amusement is annoy- 
ing to dull age.” 

“ All I have told you is naked 
truth, but need I remind a man 80 sa- 
gacious, that the faits of one age, 
seen apart from their causes, and out 
of their connexion, are always riddles 
to the men of another age. But I 
change my course at your request, and 
an easy transition from our last topic 
leads me to mention a marvellous in- 
vention and improvement—mark the 
word improvement—of modern times. 
I mean a mode of abbreviating the 
work of slaughter on a battle field, or 
of killing men by hundreds at a time, 
jnstead of tens. Imagine, then, two 
opposing hosts, no longer, as hereto- 
fore, hurling sticks and stones at each 
other like boys at play, but vomiting 
death—pouring forth bolts and fire, 
more fatal than the lenient thunder 
and lightning of heaven; yes, hurling 
hurricanes of sulphur and smoke, and 
hail-stones of lead and iron at each 
other, with a roar louder than a hun- 
dred cataracts, and sweeping down 
ranks of men, or thinning solid squad- 
rons—think, I say, of heads and limbs 
flying in all directions, like the fruit 
and boughs of a tempest-torn orchard.” 

“And do the nations practise war 
at this rate? Europe then has be- 
come a solitude; and this is why an 
extended empire may be so easily 
governed, because, in fact, kings rule 
ever herds of deer, not men—over 
forests and swamps and deserts, not 
populous provinces ;—confess the 
truth.” 

“ The truth then is that, spite of our 
wars, dealing in death shalt po- 
— has so swollen in most of the 

uropean kingdoms, and especially in 
England, that the tide of life has burst 
its dikes and rolled itself over, as a 
wast deluge, upon newly discovered 
continents ; and the human inundation 
Tuns on, year after year, in a stream 
full and strong, from east to west ; just 
as once it flowed from north to south.” 

‘ New continents? a word to satisfy 
my curiosity. How many ? Twenty?” 

“Two; or you may call them one, 
just as we call the panniers swung on 
a mule’s back two, or one.” 
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“ Of what sort ;,and where ?” 

“The one, a rugged waste of dark 
forests, bluff mountains, trackless 
swamps, icy deserts, blast-troubled 
lakes ; yet fertile enough in patches, 
The other, except in patches, fat, pto- 
lific, inexhaustible ; its bowels teeming 
with gold, silver, diamonds.” 

“ Have these continents then fallen 
as inheritances to the nations of Eu- 
rope? and if so, to which among 
them ; but no doubt it is England that 
has snatched the realm of gold and 
diamonds :—Hence her extent of em- 
pire.” 

“ Nay, it is England that has snatch- 
ed the rugged prize, leaving her neigh- 
bours to impoverish and enslave them- 
selves with mountains of wealth. Eng- 
land’s sons, driven from her bosom, 
and seeking a home where they might 
find one, in an unenvied wilderness, 
are now rearing an empire as great as 
her own. Do you not know that it is 
not the precious metals themselves, 
but. the inducements to acquire them, 
that enrich a people ?” 

“TI know it; yet one is apt to be 
child enough to mistake gold for 
wealth.’ But where are these new 
worlds ?” 

“ Where you might well have guéss- 
ed them to be ; when you told the igno- 
rance of your times that this earth of 
ours is a ball, why did you not send 
some of your bold Saxon adventurers 
to seek what you might have been 
sure was somewhere to be found, an- 
other continent ?” 

“ Because the most simple and pro- 
bable truth, advanced hypothetically, 
startles and shocks even those who 
have sagacity enough to desery it, 
while it horribly frightens and scanda- 
lizes the vulgar. Let us now call to- 
gether the fraternity of this religious 
house, and, then, on some ridiculous 
evidence, I will assure them that. the 
other side of the world is sprawled 
over by ared dragon, measuring five 
thousand miles from his snout to the 
tip of his tail ; all but one or two, I 
wager you, will swallow the fable with 
open mouths—the red dragon will go 
down with them as glib as an oyster. 
But let me show solid reason for be- 
lieving that our western ocean washes 
the shores of another continent, and 

Bede, if not so happy as to be con- 
signed to his cloister for life, with a 
keeper, would be condemned, and, 
likely enough, burnt as a sorcerer or 
heretic.” 

“Things go rather better with us 
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now-a-days ; the vulgar is still the 
vulgar ; but it has learned to be 
guided a little by those who know bet- 
ter than itself. Reason, in our times, 
has won so many triumphs in the eyes 
of the people, that she has gained 
credit enough with them to make them 
know their place.” 

“ But how is it that these new con- 
tinents of the western hemisphere are 
reached from our shores? Are they 
joined by a tongue of land ?” 

“ They are reached as certainly, and 
one may say as easily, as Tyna’s 
mouth is reached by the fisherman’s 
boat that drops down with the ebb of 
tide. Each vessel is securely led 
on its way across the pathless ocean, 
and far remote from any land—a dis- 
tance of two thousand five hundred 
miles, by E 

“ By an angel ?” 

“ By—a needle !” 

“ Oh, oh, then the people of Eu- 
rope, how can I doubt it, and not least 
the English, if they have not lapsed 
into paganism, have horribly addicted 
themselves to the black art. What 
you speak of is sheer magic ; a dealing 
with ——” 

« Well, say so if you please; and, 

in truth, if we are speaking of the 
English, and most especially of the 
eople of this northern part of the is- 
and, I hardly know how they could 
wash themselves entirely clean of such 
an imputation. If you were just now 
to visit almost any of the great towns 
north of the Humber, I fear you 
would think that, among this busy and 
curious race, all the arts are black ; 
and much you might see that is more 
amazing than any thing which magic 
has attempted or pretended,” 

“Good friend, my spirit fails me; 
speak of things ordinary and intelligi- 
ble. With all its strange doings, and 
dark dealings, is England wealthy ?” 


“ Beyond example—almost beyond 
caleulation—what would you say if I 
were to tell you that her own sons 
have lent her a sum, out of their 
private pockets—out of their savings, 
so great that any one is laughed at as 
a fool, who talks of its ever being re- 
ae sum large enough to have 
ought Europe—lands, houses, slaves, 
jewels, treasures, such as it was in 
your time, four times over; and yet, 
this loan, that can never be paid, frets 
nobody—not the borrower—not the 
lender.” 

“ Whence has flowed this deluge of 





riches, if the western mountains of 
gold are in the keeping of others 2” 

“ I will tell you by a sample. We 
send our ships fourteen thousand miles 
for some pods of cotton : when we get 
them, we work them up into stuffs of 
various texture and dye. We return 
them whence they came—a fourteen 
thousand miles, and sell them to the 
very people who gathered the raw 
material, at so vile a price, that none 
can drive us from the market ; and yet 
it is out of the profits of this trade that 
we get rich as princes.” 

“ At this rate then, and if it be so 
easy to cram your bags, you can have 
no poor left among you.” 

“No, if you will first except a few 
millions of paupers, maintained at the 

ublic cost, and a few millions more 
eft to starve, or near it. Yet do not 
think us hard-hearted. We build pa- 
laces for our poor; ay, it would turn 
the head of the mightiest of your Sax- 
ons to be made the master of an edifice, 
such as you may find scores of now-a- 
days, wherein our abjects find a refuge, 
and remain :—until they learn that 
houseless want is more tolerable than 
such entertainment.” 

“ Who, then, grasps and enjoys the 
vast profits of your spinning, and weav- 
ing, and grinding ?” 

“Be sure that the looms and the 
wheels do not get more than just so 
much oil as keeps them from catching 
fire ; and, unluckily, the weaver, and 
the spinner, and the grinder, have 
come to be looked upon, by our know- 
ing folks, as nothing better than the 
cogs and cranks of the machinery, and, 
therefore, it is deemed a folly and a 
waste to pour into their hands or 
hearts, a drop more of the oil of glad- 
ness than what is absolutely necessary 
to keep them agoing.” 

“ Why do you not make laws to en- 


force a more equitable division of pro- ~ 


fits ?” 

“We mean to do so, when we find 
that statutes prohibitory of east winds, 
blights, and cold summers, take effect, 
and better the seasons.” 

“ Here then are your governments, 
ruling, as you say, vast empires, as 

leasantly us a dainty lass manages 

er well-bitted palfrey, and yet unable 
to secure the rights of nature, and a 
crust to the poor.” 

“Our governments, it is true, can 
do little ; nevertheless MAN, in modern 
times, has vastly extended his power 
over ——” 

“ Over his passions and selfishness? 
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over invisible beings and evil de- 
mons ?” 

« Over neither ; but over nature.” 

“ What then; you turn the course 
of the planets ?” 

“No; but yet we can bring them as 
near to the eye as if we could bend 
them some millions of miles from their 
spheres, or could ourselves walk the 
skies.” 

*Can you command the winds ?” 

“ No ; but we often outrun them—on 
land ; and on the ocean, force a passage 
in the very teeth of a hurricane.” 

“Tell me plainly by what new-mas- 
tered giant force ? 

« By the potency of a boiling kettle ; 
you have the naked fact. Yes, and if 
you will be my companion this even- 
ing, I will show you, flitting athwart 
the bogs and moors of Cealclythe, a 
long caravan of people and merchan- 
dize—such a company as crawls across 
the- deserts of Arabia; yes, flitting 
away, and leaving the western gales to 
lag behind ; all, all, by the boiling of a 
kettle !” 

“Friend, abuse not so largely my 
simplicity.” 

- Venerable man, trust me no more 
if [fail to make good what I have 
affirmed. I will give you proof anon. 

But take from me, meanwhile, the 
general rule, that whatever in your 
wonted musings in this monastery gar- 
den, you may have thought of as like- 
ly to come about, that has not come 
about ; while whatever, had it been 
roundly mentioned to you, you would 
have scouted as grossly absurd and 
incredible (as you are now fain to re- 
ject my report) ¢his has actually 
Tealized itself, and is now reckoned 
among the most familiar and ordinary 
of ordinary things.” 

“Ts all this then the fruit of a new 
dispensation of miracles ; or of the 
subjugation of etherial tribes to the will 
of man, or of the bestowment upon 
human nature of unthought of facul- 
ties 2” 

“Neither the first, the second, nor 
the third hypothesis meets the case. 
Man, individually, or abstractedly, is 
nothing more, or more potent now, 
than he was in the days of Tubalcain. 
But he has learned to use his faculties 
in a better manner ; or, shall I say, to 
attempt only what comes within the 
range of his powers ; whereas, hereto- 
fore, men of intelligence have spurned 
what they knew, or might easily have 
known ; while they spent their forces 
in the endeavour to know and to do, 
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what is inscrutable, or unavailing, or 
impracticable. I should, however, add 
that we moderns have owed mueh to 
what we must call accidents, or disco- 
veries of such a‘kind that we much 
rather wonder at the dulness of our 
redecessors in not having seen what 
is so obvious, than admire our own 
wit in seeing it now. And, while we 
thank God, who has at length granted 
this or that boon to man, we tremble 
and are perplexed equally by the 
thought of that mysterious Providence, 
which so long hid from the eyes of 
men things they might as well have 
descried before the world was five cen- 
turies old.” 

“Thank God always, my son, for 
what he is pleased to afford us—un- 
worthy of the least of his favours; 
nor question him ever concerning 
what he thinks fit to withhold. All 
such questioning ends in asking, why a 
worm should not have been a man— 
a man a seraph—a seraph a god ; and 
thence we come to the enigma, wh 
there should be any thing in the uni- 
verse but God himself. Let us return 
to our discursive talk.” 

“Well, then, I just now saw you 
surrounded by franklins and lords of 
the soil ; can they all write their 
names ?” 

“ Scarcely one.” 

“ What do they then when they are 
parties to a grant or covenant ?” 

“Use a stamp, and most of them 
carry such set in rings on their fingers, 
as ornaments.” 


“ Those fingers then carry, in em- 
bryo, the principle or element of the 
greatest of all modern or ancient in- 
ventions—an invention which has al- 
ready changed everything, as one may 
say, except the colours of the sky, 
and which is yet only beginning to 
show the extent of the powers it in- 
volves—nothing so simple in itself, if 
we think of it mechanically—nothing 
so wonderful in its energies, and yet 
the chief wonderment is—that it had 
not been thought of and practised cen- 
turies before. Comparing the two 
contrivances, one might have thought 
that the art of printing should have 
preceded the Construction of a loom, 
by a thousand years.” : 

“ And what is this mystery, the art 
of printing ?” 

“An art which makes it so eas 
a thing to multiply books, that they 
have become the vilest of commodi- 
ties, and thus reach the hands of 
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many who often cannot muster pence 
for a dinner.” 

“ Then, no doubt all men of your 
times have become knowing ?” 

“Many more than have become 
wise ; and yet the absolutely ignorant 
vmong us are many more in absolute 
number than the entire population of 
the heptarchy.” 

“ Stop friend ; before you relate any 
more wonders, please to give me the 
upshot of the matter; are you and 
your contemporaries of the nineteenth 
century, happier and better men than 
we of the eighth ? or are you wiser to 
any good purpose ?” 

“ Your question admits not of a round 
and categorical answer; but must be 
replied to disjunctively. I say, then, 
without a doubt, that many of my time 
are incomparably more knowing, and 
to better purpose, than were any of 
yours. Many also, I think I may say, 
among us, are better than any, saving 
a very few among you, and multitudes 
-—thousands of the nineteenth century, 
are more firmly and ordinarily happy, 
than any but a small class of the 
eighth ; and yet, nor can I cloak the 
fact—the wretched, the ignorant, and 
the vicious, are absolutely twenty 
times as many in my age as in yours.” 

“ Where then is the gain of your 
astounding improvements ?” 

“Instead of attempting an answer 
to your question, I will merely put you 
in mind of the fact, which is a law of 
the human system, that, although na- 
tions may remain thousands of years 
in the same state of barbarism, or 
semi-barbarism, yet when once the de- 
velopment of reason actually com- 
Mences, on it goes, and must go, 
whether the consequences be good or 
Ul; nothing stops the process, which 
we must call improvement ; nothing but 
the national overthrow or social des- 
truction of the people among whom it 
is going on. The cui bono question, 
therefore, may be met by a cui bono, 
as to the inquiry itself. To what 
good purpose shall we ask concerning 
the ultimate benefit of the improve- 
ments which follow the development 
of mind, seeing that the process is in- 


evitable, the yeast, ouce mixed in the 
lump, widl work.” 

“ Shall I look out for a host of Sean. 
dinavians, a northern besom, by whose 
aid your modern arts may be sw 
away, and mankind be restored to a 
happy ignorance ?” 

“ You may do so, if you please. But 
beside that we are pretty well prepared 
to meet them on our shores, the re 
medy would not be etfieacious—the 
arts have more than one sanctuary in 
the world. Sink the British islands in 
the sea—overrun or overturn Europe— 
the arts still live. The press too, of 
which I have spoken, immortalizes the 
philosophy, literature, and arts of mo- 
dern nations.” 

“Is there room to hope, then, that 
such other improvements may yet take 
place, as will render your philosophy 
and your arts really beneficial to the 
mass of mankind; and such as shall 
secure a moderate portion of comfort 
and enjoyment to the many ?” 

“ Yes, I think so—only let-—~ But 
what is this hubbub without ?” 

Before I could get a reply, the gate 
of the monastery garden burst open, 
and a dozen or more of the fraternity, 
pressing one over the other, and bawk 
ing in cracked voices, spread them, 
selves over the garden. Missing their 
revered master from his place in the 
refectory, at the usual hour, and fearing 
that harm had come to him, all were 
in movement in questofhim. I started 
up, and hardly knowing how I might 
be handled among these scared good 
fellows, several of whom I saw. had 
bludgeons in their hands, I looked 
wildly about me for some other exit 
than the garden gate. I rushed for- 
ward, I knew not whither, and reaching 
the wall, with a convulsed effort, scaled 
it; and instantly beheld, not the wild 
scene that had latel been before m 
eyes, but the high Durham roa 
shrouded in dust, through which I 
dimly descried, just beyond call, the 
Leeds Mercury, whisking away, and 
leaving me mulct of my fare, and in 
doubt whether to take the chances of 
the road, or to make my way back, and 
ashamed, to the Swan in Newcastle. 
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. BEING A THIRD EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PURCELI, 
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Tuere is something in the decay of 
ancient grandeur to interest even the 
most unconcerned spectator—the evi- 
dences of greatness, of power, and of 
pride that survive the wreck of time, 
proving, in mournful contrast with pre- 
gent desolation and decay, what was 
in other days, appeal, with a resistless 
power, to the sympathies of our nature. 
And when, as we gaze on the scion of 
some ruined family, the first impulse of 
nature that bids us regard his fate with 
interest and respect, is justified by the 
recollection of great exertions and self- 
devotion and sacrifices in the cause of 
alost country and of a despised religion 
sacrifices and efforts made withall the 
motives of faithfulness and of honour, 
and terminating in ruin—in such a case 
respect becomes veneration, and the 
interest we feel amounts almost to a 
passion. It is this feeling which has 
thrown the magic veil of romance over 
every roofless castle and ruined turret 
throughout our country—it is this 
feeling, that so long as a tower remains 
above the level of the soil, so long as 
one scion of a prostrate and impove- 
tished family survives, will never suffer 
Treland to yield to the stranger more 
than the “mouth honour,” which fear 
compels.* I who have conversed viva 
toce et propria persona with those whose 
recollections could run back so far as 
the times previous to the confiscations 
which followed the Revolution of 1688 
—whose memory could repeople halls 
long roofless and desolate, and point 
out the places where greatness once 
had been, may feel all this more 
strongly, and with a more vivid inte- 
rest, than can those whose sympathies 
are awakened by the feebler influence 
of what may be called the picturesque 
effects of ruin and decay. 

There do, indeed, still exist some 
fragments of the ancient Catholic 
families of Ireland; but, alas! what 
very fragments. They linger like the 
remnants of her aboriginal forests, reft 
indeed of their strength and greatness, 


but proud even indecay. Every winter 
thins their ranks, and strews the ground 
with the wreck of their loftiest bran- 
ches: they are at best but tolerated 
in the land which gave them birth— 
objects of curiosity, perhaps of pity, to 
one class, but of veneration to another, 
The O'Connors, of Castle Connor, were 
an ancient Irish family. The name 
recurs frequently in our history, and is 
generally to be found in a prominent 
place whenever periods of tumult or 
of peril called forth the courage and 
the enterprise of this country. After 
the accession of William the Third, 
the storm of confiscation which swept 
over the land made woeful havoc in 
their broad domains. Some fragments 
of property, however, did remain to 
them, and with it the building which 
had forages formed the family residence. 
About the year 17—, my uncle, a Ca- 
tholic priest, became acquainted with 
the inmates of Castle Connor, and after 
a time introduced me, then a lad of 
about 15, full of spirits, and little 
dreaming that a profession so grave 
as his should ever become mine. The 
family at that time consisted of but two 
members, a widow lady and her only 
son, a young man aged about eighteen. 
In our early days the progress from ac- 
quaintance to intimacy, and from inti- 
macy to friendship is proverbially rapid ; 
and young O’Connor and I became, in 
less than a month, close and confiden- 
tial companions—an intercourse which 
ripened gradually into in attachment 
ardent, deep and devoted—snch as I 
believe pouny, bees only are capable 
of forming. He-had been left early an 
orphan, and the representative and heir 
of his family. His mother’s affection 
for him was intense in proportion as 
there existed no other object to divide 
it—indeed such love as that she bore 
him I have never seenelsewhere. Her 
love was better bestowed than that of 
mothers generally is, for young O’Con- 
nor, not without some of the faults, had 
certainly many. of the most engaging 


* This passage serves (mirabile dictu) to corroborate a statement of Mr. 
O’Connell’s, which occurs in his evidence given before the House of Commons, 
wherein he affirms that the principles of the Irish priesthood ‘“ are democratic, and 
were those of Jacobinism.”— See digest of the evidence upon the. state of Ireland,, 
given before the House of Commons. 
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onan of youth, He had all the 
rankness and gaiety which attract, and 
the generosity of heart which confirms 
friendship : indeed I never saw a per- 
son so universally popular; his very 
faults seemed to recommend him ; he 
was wild, extravagant, thoughtless, and 
fearlessly adventurous—defects of cha- 
racter which, among the peasantry of 
Ireland, are honoured as virtues. The 
combination of these qualities, and the 
position which O’Connor occupied, as 
representative of an ancient Irish Ca- 
tholic family—a peculiarly interesting 
one to me, one of the old faith—en- 
deared him to me so much, that I have 
never felt the pangs of parting more 
keenly than when it became necessary, 
for the finishing of his education, that 
he should go abroad. Three years had 
passed away before I saw him again. 
During the interval, however, I had 
frequently heard from him, so that 
absence had not abated the warmth of 
our attachment. Who could tell of the 
rejoicings that marked the evening of 
his return? The horses were removed 
from the chaise at the distance of a mile 
from the castle, while it and its contents 
were borne rapidly onward almost by 
the pressure of the multitude, like a log 
upon a torrent. Bontires blazed fur 
and near—bagpipes roared and fiddles 
squeaked ; and, amid the thundering 
shouts of thousands, the carriage drew 
up before the castle. In an instant 
young O'Connor was upon the ground, 
erying, “ Thank you, boys, thank you, 
boys ;” while a thousand hands were 
stretched out from all sides to grasp 
even a finger of his. Still, amid shouts 
of “ God bless your honour, long may 

ou reign,” and “make room there, 
laa clear the road for the masther,” 
he reached the threshold of ‘the castle, 
where stood his mother weeping for 

joy. Oh! who could describe that 
‘ embrace, or the enthusiasm with which 
it was witnessed ? “ God bless him to 
you, my lady, glory to ye both,” and 
“Oh but he isa fine young gentleman, 
God bless him,” resounded on all sides, 
while hats flew up in volleys that 
darkened the moon; and when at 
length, amid the broad delighted grins 
of the thronging domestics, whose sense 
of decorum precluded any more boiste- 
rous evidence of joy, they reached the 
parlour, then giving way to the fulness 
of her joy the widowed mother kissed 
and blessed him and wept in turn. 
Well might any parent be prond to 
claim as son the handsome stripling 
who now represented the Castle Connor 


family ; but to her his beauty had a 
peculiar charm, for it bore a striking 
resemblance to that of her husband, 
the last O’Connor. I know not 
whether partiality blinded me, or that 
I did no more than justice to my 
friend in believing that I had never 
seen so handsome a young man, | 
am inclined to think the latter. He 
was rather tall, very slightly and ele. 
gantly made ; his face was oval, and 
his features decidedly Spainish in cast 
and complexion, but with far more 
vivacity of expression than generally 
belongs to the beauty of that nation, 
The extreme delicacy of his features 
and the varied animation of his counte- 
nance made him appear even younger 
than his years—an illusion hich the 
total absence of everything studied in 
his manners seemed to confirm. Time 
had wrought no small change in me, 
alike in mind and spirits, but in the 
ease of O'Connor it seemed to have 
lost its power to alter. His gaiety was 
undamped, his generosity unchilled; 
and though the space which had inter 
vened between our parting and re- 
union was but brief, yet at the period 
of life at which we were, even a shorter 
interval than that of three years has 
frequently served to form or to deform 
a character. Weeks had passed away 
since the return of O’Connor, and 
scarce a day had elapsed without my 
seeing him, when the neighbourhood 
was thrown into an unusual state of 
excitement by the announcement of a 
race-ball to be celebrated at the assembly- 
room of the town of T , distant 
scarcely two miles from Castle Connor, 
Young O'Connor, as I had expected, 
determined at once to attend it ; and 
having directed in vain all the powers 
of his rhetoric to persuade his mother 
to accompany him, he turned the whole 
battery of his logic upon me, who, at 
that time, felt a reluctance stronger 
than that of mere apathy to mixing 
in any of those scenes of noisy pleasure 
for which for many reasons I felt myself 
unfitted. He was so urgent and per- 
severing, however, that I could not 
refuse, and I found myself reluctantly 
obliged to make up my mind to attend 
him upon the important night to the 
spacious but ill-finished building, which 
the fashion and beauty of the county 
were pleased to term an assembly-room. 
When we entered the apartment, we 
found a select few, surrounded by a 
crowd of spectators, busily performing 


a minuet, with all the congées and . 


flourishes which belonged to that 
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courtly dance; and my companion, 
infected by the contagion. of example, 
was soon, as [ had anticipated, waving 
his chapeau bras, and gracefully bowing 
before one of the prettiest girls in the 
room. I had ane skill nor spirits 
to qualify me to follow his example; 
and as the fulness of the room rendered 
it easy to do so without its appearing 
singular, I determined to be merely a 
spectator of the scene which surrounded 
me, without taking an active part in its 
amusements. The room was indeed 
very much crowded, so that its various 
proupe, formed as design or accident 
ad thrown the parties together, afforded 
no small fund of entertainment to the 
contemplative observer. There were 
the dancers, all gaiety and good humour ; 
alittle further off, were the tables at 
which sat the card-players, some plying 
their vocation with deep and silent 
anxiety—for in those days gaming 
often ran very high in such places— 
and others disputing with all the voci- 
ferous pertinacity of undisguised ill- 
temper. There, again, were the sallow, 
blue-nosed, grey-eyed dealers in whis- 


ered scandal ; and, in short, there is 


scarcely a group or combination to be 
met with in the court of kings which 
might not have found an humble parallel 
in the assembly-room of T——. I was 
allowed to indulge in undisturbed con- 
templation, for I oueee I was not 
known to more than five or six in the 


‘room. I thus had leisure not only to 


observe the different classes into which 
the company had divided itself, but to 
amuse myself by speculating as to the 
rank and character of many of the in- 
dividual actors in the drama. Among 
many who have long since passed from 
my memory, one person for some time 
engaged my attention, and that person, 
for many reasons, I shall not soon for- 
get. He was a tall, square-shouldered 
man, who stood in a careless attitude, 
leaning with his back to the wall; he 
seemed to have secluded himself from 
the busy multitudes which moved noisily 
and gaily around him, and nobody 
seemed to observe or to converse with 
him. He was fashionably dressed, but 
perhaps rather extravagantly ; his face 
was full and heavy, expressive of sullen- 
ness and stupidity, and marked with 
the lines of strong vulgarity ; his age 
might be somewhere between forty and 
fifty. Such as I have endeavoured to 
describe him, he remained motionless, 
his arms doggedly folded across his 
broad chest, and turning his sullen 
eyes from corner to corner of the room, 





as if eager to detect some object on 
which to vent his ill humour. It is 
strange, and yet it is true, that one 
sometimes finds even in the most 
common-place countenance an unde- 
finable something, which fascinates the 
attention, and forces it to recur again 
and again, while it is impossible to tell 
whether the peculiarity which thus at- 
tracts us lies in feature or in expression, 
or in both combined, and why it is 
that our observation should be en- 
grossed by an object which, when 
analysed, seems to possess no claim 
to interest or even to notice. This 
unaceountable feeling I have often 
experienced, and I believe I am not 
singular, but never in so remarkable 
a degree as upon this occasion. My 
friend O'Connor, having disposed of 
his fair partner, was crossing the room 
for the purpose of joining me, in doing 
which I was surprised to see him ex- 
change a familiar, almost a cordial 
greeting with the object of my curio- 
sity. I say I was surprised, for inde- 
pendent of his very questionable ap- 
pearance, it struck me as strange that 
though so constantly associated with 
O’Connor, and, as I thought, personally 
acquainted with all his intimates, I had 
never before even seen this individual. 
1 did not fail immediately to ask him 
who this gentleman was. I thought he 
seemed slightly embarrassed, but after 
a moment's pause he laughingly said 
that his friend over the way was too 
mysterious a personage to have his 
name announced in so giddy a scene 
as the present ; but that on the morrow 
he would furnish me with all the infor- 
mation which I could desire. There 
was, I thought, in his affected jocularity 
a reat awkwardness which appeared to 
me unaccountable, and consequently 
increased my curiosity ; its gratifica- 
tion, however, I was obliged to defer. 
At length, wearied with witnessing 
amusements in which I could not 
sympathise, I left the room, and did 
not see O’Connor until late in the 
next day. 

I had ridden down towards the castle 
for the purpose of visiting the O’Con- 
nors, and had nearly reached the avenue 
leading to the mansion, when I met my 
friend. He was also mounted; and 
having answered my enquiries respect- 
ing his mother, he easily persuaded me 
to accompany him in his ramble. We 
had chatted as usual for some time, 

when, after a pause, O'Connor said— 
“ By the way, Purcell, yow expressed 
some curiosity respecting the tall, hjind- 











some fellow to whom I spoke last 
night.” 

“TI certainly did question you about 
a tall gentleman, but was not aware of 
his claims to beauty,” replied I. 

“Well, that is as it may be,” said 
he ; “the ladies think him handsome, 
and their opinion upon that score is 
more valuable than yours or mine. 
Do you know,” he continued, “ I some- 
times feel half sorry that I ever made 
the fellow’s acquaintance : he is quite 
a marked man here, and they tell stories 
of him that are anything but reputable, 
though I am sure without foundation. 
I think I know enough about him to 
warrant me in saying so.” ? 

“ May I ask his name ?” enquired I. 

* Oh! did not I tell you his name ?” 
rejoined he. “ You should have heard 
that first; he and his name are equally 
well known. You will recognise the 
individual at once when | tell you that 
his name is— Fitzgerald.” 


“Fitzgerald!” I repeated. “ Fitz- 
gerald!—can it be Fitzgerald the 
duellist ?” 

“Upon my word you have hit it,” 
replied he, laughing ; “but you have 
accompanied the discovery with a look 
of horror more tragic than appropriate. 
He is not the monster you take him 
for—he has a good deal of old Irish 

ride ; his temper is hasty, and he has 
Gee unfortunately thrown in the way 
of men who have not made allowance 
for these things. I am convinced that 
in every case in which Fitzgerald has 
fought, if the truth could be discovered, 
he would be found to have acted 
throughout upon the defensive. No 
man is mad enough to risk his own 
life, except when the doing so is an 
alternative to submitting tamely to 
what he considers an insult. i am 
certain that no man ever engaged in a 
duel under the consciousness that he 
had acted an intentionally aggressive 
part.” 

“ When did you make his acquain- 
tance ?” said I. 

“ About two years ago,” he replied. 
“I met him in France, and you know 
when one is abroad it is an ungracious 
task to reject the advances of one’s 
countryman, otherwise I think I should 
have avoided his society—less upon my 
own account than because I am sure 
the acquaintance would be a source of 
continual though groundless uneasiness 
to my mother. I know, therefore, that 
you will not unnecessarily mention its 
existence to her.” 





I gave him the desired assurance, 
and added— 

“May I ask you, O'Connor, if, 
indeed, it bea fair question, whether 
this Fitzgerald at any time attempted 
to engage you in anything like ga. 
ming ?” 

This question was suggested by my 
having frequently heard Fitzgerald men- 
tioned as a‘noted gambler, and some 
times even as a blackleg. O'Connor 
seemed, I thought, slightly embarrassed, 
He answered— 

“ No, no—I cannot say that he ever 
attempted anything of the kind. [I 
certainly have played with him, but 
never lost to any serious amount; nor 
can | recollect that he ever solicited 
me ; indeed he knows that | havea 
strong objection to deep play. You 


must be aware that my finances could . 


not bear much pruning down. I never 
lost more to him at a sitting than about 
five pounds, which you know is nothing. 
No, you wrong him if you imagine that 
he attached himself to me merely for 
the sake of such contemptible winnings 
as those which a broken-down Irish 
gentleman could afford him. Come, 
Purcell, you are too hard upon him, 
you judge only by report ; you must 
see him, and decide for yourself.— 
ee we call upon him now; he is 
at the inn, in the high street, not a 
mile off.” 

I declined the proposal drily. 

“ Your caution is too easily alarmed,” 
said he. “Ido not wish you to make 
this man your bosom friend : I mere] 
desire that you should see and spea 
to him, and if you form any acquain- 
tance with him, it must be of that slight 
nature which can be dropped or con- 
tinued at pleasure.” 

From the time that O'Connor had 
announced the fact that his friend was 
no other than the notorious Fitzgerald, 
a foreboding of something calamitous 
had come upon me, and it now occurred 
to me, that if any unpleasantness were 
to be feared as likely to result to 
O'Connor from their connexion, I 
might find my attempts to extricate 
him much facilitated by my being 
acquainted, however slightly, with 
Fitzgerald. I know not whether the 
idea was reasonable ; it was certainly 
natural; and I told O'Connor that 
upon second thoughts I would ride 
down with him to the town, and wait 
upon Mr. Fitzgerald. 

We found him at home, and chatted 
with him for a considerable time. To 
my surprise his manners were perfectly 
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those of a gentleman, and his conver- 
sation, if not peculiarly engaging, was 
certainly amusing. The politeness of 
his demeanour, and the easy fluency 
with which he told his stories and his 
anecdotes, many of them curious, and 
all more or less entertaining, accounted 
tomy mind at once for the facility with 
which he had improved his acquaintance 
with O’Connor ; and when he pressed 
upon us an invitation to sup with him 
that night, I had almost joined O’Con- 
nor in accepting it. I determined, 
however, against doing so, for I had 
no wish to be on terms of familiarity 
with Mr. Fitzgerald ; and I knew that 
one evening spent together as he pro- 
posed would go further towards es- 
tablishing an intimacy between us than 
fifty morning visits could do. When 
I arose to depart, it was with feelings 
almost favourable to Fitzgerald; in- 
deed I was more than half ashamed to 
acknowledge to my companion how 
complete a revolution in my opinion 
respecting his friend half an hour's 
conversation with him had wrought. 
His meerenane certainly was against 
him; but then, under the influence of 
his manner, one lost sight of much of 
its ungainliness, and of nearly all its 
vulgarity ; and, on the whole, I felt 
convinced that report had done him 
grievous wrong, inasmuch as anybody, 
by an observance of the common cour- 
tesies of society, might easily avoid 
coming into personal collision with a 
gentleman so studiously polite as 
Fitzgerald. At parting, O'Connor 
requested me to call upon him the 
next day, as he intended to make trial 
of the merits of a pair of greyhounds, 
which he had thoughts of purchasing, 
a that if he could escape in any 
thing like tolerable time from Fitzgerald's 
supper party, he would take the field 
soon after ten on the next morning. 
At the appointed hour, or, perhaps, a 
little later, I dismounted at Castle 
Connor ; and, on entering the hall, 
I observed a gentleman issuing from 
O’Connor’s private room. I recognised 
him, as he approached, as a Mr. 
M‘Donough, a being but slightly 
acquainted with him, was about to 
pass him with a bow, when he stopped 
me. There was something in his 
manner which struck me as odd; he 
seemed a good deal flurried, if not 
agitated, and said, in a hurried tone— 

“This is a very foolish business, 
Mr. Purcell. You have some influence 
with my friend, O'Connor ; I hope you 
can induce him to adopt some more 
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moderate line of conduct than that he 
has decided upon. If you will allow 
me, 1 will return for a moment with 
you, and talk over the matter again 
with O’Connor.” 

As M‘Donough uttered these words, 
I felt that sudden sinking of the heart 
which accompanies the immediate 
anticipation of something dreaded and 
dreadful. I was instantly convinced 
that O’Connor had quarrelled with 
Fitzgerald, and I knew that if such 
were the case, nothing short of miracle 
could extricate him from the conse- 
quences. I signed to M‘Donough to 
lead the way, and we entered the little 
study together. O'Connor was standing 
with his back to the fire ; on the table 
lay the breakfast things in the disorder 
in which a hurried meal had left them ; 
and on another smaller table, placed 
near the hearth, lay pen, ink and paper. 
As soon as O’Connor saw me, he 
came forward and shook me cordially 
by the hand. 

“My dear Purcell,” said he, “you 
are the very man I wanted; I have 
got into an ugly scrape, and I trust 
to my friends to get me out of it.” 

“ You have had no dispute with that 
man—that Fitzgerald, I hope,” said I, 
giving utterance to the conjecture whose 
truth I most dreaded. 

“Faith, I cannot say exactly what 
passed between us,” said he, “inas- 
much as I was at the time nearly half 
seas over; but of this much I am 
certain, that we exchanged angry words 
last night. I lost my temper most 
confoundedly ; but, as well as I can 
recollect, he appeared perfectly cool 
and collected. What he said was, 
therefore, deliberately said, and on that 
account must be resented.” 

“ My dear O'Connor, are you mad 2” 
I exclaimed. ‘“ Why will you seek to 
drive to a deadly issue a few hasty 
words, uttered under the influence of 
wine, and forgotten almost as uttered ? 
A quarrel with Fitzgerald, it is twenty 
chances to one, would terminate fatally 
to you.” 

“It is exactly because Fitzgerald is 
such an accomplished shot,” said he, 
“that I become liable to the most 
injurious and intolerable suspicions if 
I submit to anything from him which 
could be construed into an affront ; and 
for that reason Fitzgerald is the very 
last man to whom I would concede an 
inch in a case of honour.” 

“TI do not require you to make any, 
the slightest, sacrifice of what you term 
your honour,” I replied ; “but if you 
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have actually written a challenge to 
Fitzgerald, as I suspect you have done, 
I conjure you to reconsider the matter 
before you dispatch it. From all that 
I have heard you say, Fitzgerald has 
more to complain of in the altercation 
which has taken place than you. You 
owe it to your only surviving parent 
not to thrust yourself thus wantonly 
upon—I will say it, the most appalling 
danger. Nobody, my dear O’Connor, 
can have a doubt of your courage ; and 
if at any time, which, God forbid, you 
shall be called upon thus to risk your 
life, you should have it in your power 
to enter the field under the conscious- 
ness that you have acted throughout 
temperately and like a man, and not, 
as | fear you now would do, having 
rashly and most causelessly endangered 
your own life and that of your friend.” 

“TI believe, Purcell, you are right,” 
said he. “1 believe I have viewed the 
matter in too decided a light ; my note, 
1 think, scarcely allows him an honour- 
able alternative, and that is certainly 
going a step too far—further than [ 
intended. Mr. M‘Donough, I'll thank 
you to hand me the note.” 

He broke the seal, and, casting his 
eye hastily over it, he continued— 

“Tt is, indeed, a monument of folly. 
J am very glad, Purcell, you happened 
to come in, otherwise it would have 
reached ‘its destination by this time.” 

He threw it into the fire ; and, after 
a moment's pause, resumed— 

“ You must not mistake me, however, 
I am perfectly satisfied as to the pro- 
priety, nay, the necessity, of commu- 
nicating with Fitzgerald. ‘The difficulty 
is, in what tone I should address him. 
I cannot say that the man directly 
affronted me—I cannot recollect any 
one expression which I could lay hold 
upon as offensive—but his language 
was ambiguous, and admitted frequently 
of the most insulting construction, and 
his manner throughout was insupport- 
ably domineering. I know it impressed 
me with the idea that he presumed 
upon his reputation asa dead shot, and 
that would be utterly unendurable.” 

“ I would now recommend, as I have 
already done,” said M‘Donough, “ that 
if you write to Fitzgerald, it should be 
in such a strain as to leave him at 
perfect liberty, without a compromise 
of honour, in a friendly way, to satisfy 
your doubts as to his conduct.” 

I seconded the proposal warmly, and 
O’Connor, in a few minutes, finished a 
note, which he desired us to read. It 
was.to this effect :— 

“O'Connor, of Castle Connor, feeling 
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that some expressions employed b 
Mr. Fitzgerald upon last night, ad. 
mitted of a construction offensive to 
him, and injurious to his character, 
requests to know whether Mr. Fitz. 
gerald intended to convey such a 
meaning ? 

“ Castle Connor, Thursday morning.” 

This note was consigned to the care 
of Mr. M‘Donough, who forthwith 
departed to execute his mission. The 
sound of his horse’s hoofs, as he rode 
rapidly away, struck heavily at my 
heart ; but I found some satisfaction 
in the reflection that M*Donough ap- 
peared as averse to extreme measures 
as I was myself, for I well knew, with 
respect to the final result of the affair, 
that as much depended upon the tone 
adopted by the second, as upon the 
nature of the written communication, 

I have seldom passed a more anxious 
hour thanthat which intervened between 
the departure and the return of that 
gentleman. Every instant I imagined 
I heard the tramp of a horse approach- 
ing, and every time that a door opened 
I fancied it was to give entrance to the 
eagerly expected courier. At length 
I did lied the hollow and rapid tread 
of a horse’s hoof upon the avenue. It 
approached—it stopped—a_ hurried 
step traversed the hall—the room door 
opened, and M‘Donough entered. 

“You have made great haste,” said 
O’Connor; “did you find him at 
home ?” 

“I did,” replied M‘Donough, “and 
made the greater haste as Fitzgerald 
did not let me know the contents of 
his reply.” 

At the same time he handed a note 
to O'Connor, who instantly broke the 
seal. The words were as follow :— 

“Mr Fitzgerald regrets that any 
thing which has fallen from him should 
have appeared to Mr. O’Connor to be 
intended to convey a reflection upon 
his honour, (none such having been 
meant,) and begs leave to disavow any 
wish to quarrel unnecessarily with Mr. 
O’Connor. 

oe Inn, Thursday morning.” 

I cannot describe how much I felt 
relieved on reading the above communi- 
cation. I took O’Connor’s hand and 
pressed it warmly, but my emotions 
were deeper and stronger than I cared 
to shew, for I was convinced that he 
had escaped a most imminent danger. 
Nobody whose notions upon the sub- 
ject are derived from the duelling of 
modern times, in which matters are 
conducted without any very sanguinary 
determination upon either side, and 
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‘with equal want of skill and coolness 

both parties, can form a just esti- 
mate of the danger incurred by one 
who ventured to encounter a duellist 
of the old school. Perfect coolness 
in the field, and a steadiness and ac- 
curacy (which to the unpractised ap- 
peared almost miraculous) in the use 
of the pistol, formed the characteristics 
of this class ; and in addition to this 
there generally existed a kind of pro- 
fessional pride, which prompted the 
duellist, in default of any more malig- 
nant feeling, from motives of mere 
vanity, to seek the life of his antago- 
nist. Fitzgerald’s career had been a 
remarkably successful one, and I knew 
that out of thirteen duels which he had 
fought in Ireland, in nine cases he had 
killed his man. In those days one 
never heard of the parties leaving the 
field, as not unfrequently now occurs, 
without blood having been spilt ; and 
the odds were, of course, in all cases, 
tremendously against a young and un- 
practised man, when matched with an 
experienced antagonist—my ae 
sion respecting the magnitude of the 
danger which my friend had incurred, 
was therefore by no means unwarranted. 
1 now questioned O’Connor more ac- 
curately respecting the circumstances 
of his quarrel with Fitzgerald. It arose 
from some dispute respecting the appli- 
cation of a rule of piquet, at which 
game they had been playing, each in- 
terpreting it favourably to himself, and 
O'Connor having lost considerably, 
was in no mood to conduct an argu- 
ment with temper—an altercation en- 
sued, and that of rather a pungent 
nature, and the result was, that he left 
Fitzgerald's room rather abruptly, de- 
termined to demand an explanation in 
the most peremptory tone. For this 
purpose he had sent for M‘Donough, 
and had commissioned him to deliver 
the note, which my arrival had fortu- 
nately intercepted. As it was now 
past noon, O’Connor made me promise 
to remain with him to dinner ; and we 
sat down a party of three, all in high 
spirits at the termination of our 
anxieties. It is necessary to mention, 
for the purpose of accounting for what 
follows, that Mrs. O’Connor, or as she 
was more euphoniously styled, the lady 
of Castle Connor, was precluded by 
ill-health from taking her place at the 
dinner table, and, indeed, seldom 
left her room before four o’clock.* We 
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were sitting after dinner sipping our 
claret, and talking, and laughing, and 
enjoying ourselves exceedingly, when 
a servant, stepping into the rowm, in- 
formed his master that a gentleman 
wanted to speak with him. 

“ Request him, with my compli- 
ments, to walk in,” said O’Connor ; 
and in a few moments a gentleman 
entered the room. 

His appearance was any thing but 
prepossessing. He was a little above 
the middle size, spare, and raw-boned ; 
his face very red, his features sharp 
and bluish, and his age might be about 
sixty. Hisattire savoured a good deal 
of the shabby-genteel; his clothes, 
which had much of tarnished and faded 
pretension about them, did not fit him, 
und had not improbably fluttered in the 
stalls of Plunket-street. We had 
risen on his entrance, and O’Connor 
had twice requested of him to take a 
chair at the table, without his hearing, 
or at least noticing, the invitation ; 


while with a slow pace, and with an 


air of mingled importance and effron- 
tery, he advanced into the centre of 
the apartment, and regarding our small 
party with a supercilious air, he said : 

“TI take the liberty of introducing 
myself—I am Captain M‘Creagh, for- 
merly of the — infantry. My business 
here is with a Mr. O'Connor and the 
sooner it is despatched the better.” 

“TI am the gentleman you name,” 
said O’Connor ; “and as you appear 
impatient, we had better proceed to 
your commission without delay.” 

“Then, Mr. O’Connor, you will 
please to read that note,” said the 
Captain, placing a sealed paper in his 
hand. 

O'Connor read it through, and then 
observed— 

“ This is very extraordinary indeed. 
This note appears to me perfectly un- 
accountable.” 

“ You are very young, Mr. O’Con- 
nor,” said the Captain, with vulgar 
familiarity ; “ but without much expe- 
rience in these matters, I think you 
might have anticipated something like 
this. You know the old saying— 
“ second thoughts are best—and so they 
are like to prove, by G——~” 

“You will have no objection, Captain 
M‘Creagh, on the part of your friend, 
to my reading this note to hese gentle. 
men ; they are both confidential friends 


* It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that at the period spoken of in 
this paper, the importaut hour of dinner occurred very nearly at nvon. 
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of mine, and one of them has already 
acted for me in this buisness.” 

“I can have no objection,” replied 
the Captain, “to your doing what you 
please with your own. I have nothing 
more to do with that note once I put 
it safe into your hand ; and when in 
is once done, it is all one to me, if you 
read it to half the world—that’s your 
concern, and no affair of mine.” 

O’Connor then read the following : 

“ Mr. Fitzgerald begs leave to state, 
that upon re-perusing Mr. O’Connor’s 
communication of this morning, care- 
fully, with an experienced friend, he is 
forced to consider himself as challenged, 
His friend, Captain M‘Creagh, has 
been empowered by him to make all 
the necessary arrangements. 

oe cn. Thursday.” 

I can hardly describe the astonish- 
ment with which I heard this note. 
I turned to the Captain, and said— 

“ Surely, sir, there is some mistake 
in all this?” 

“Not the slightest, I'll assure you, 
sir,” said he coolly ; “the case is a 
very clear one, and I think my friend 
has pretty well made up his mind upon 
it. May I request your answer?” he 
continued, turning to O’Connor ; “time 
is precious, you know.” 

O'Connor expressed his willingness 
to comply with the suggestion, and in 
a few minutes had folded and directed 
the following rejoinder :— 

“Mr. O’Connor having received a 
satisfactory explanation from Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, of the language used by that 
gentleman, feels that there no longer 
exists any grounds for misunderstand- 
ing, and wishes further to state, that 
the note of which Mr. Fitzgerald 
speaks was not intended as a chullenge.” 

With this note the Captain de- 
parted ; and as we did not doubt that 
the message which he had delivered 
had been suggested by some uninten- 
tional misconstruction of O’Connor’s 
first billet, we felt assured that the con- 
clusion of his last note would set the 
matter at rest. In this belief, however, 
we were mistaken ; before we had left 
the table, and in an incredibly short 
time, the Captain returned. He en- 
tered the room with a countenance 
evidently tasked to avoid expressing 
the satisfaction which a consciousness 
of the nature of his mission had con- 
ferred ; but in spite of all his efforts to 
look gravely unconcerned, there was 
a twinkle in the small grey eye, and an 
almost imperceptible motion in the 
corner of the mouth, which sufficiently 
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betrayed his internal glee, as he placed 


a note in the hand of O’Connor. Ag ' 


the young man cast his eye over it, he 
coloured deeply, and turning to Maw 
Donough, he said— 

“You will have the goodness to 
make all the necessary arrangements 
fora meeting. Something has orcur. 
red to render one between meand Mr, 
Fitzgerald inevitable. Understand me 
literally, when I say that it is now 
totally impossible that this affair should 
be amicably arranged. You will have 
the goodness, M‘Donough, to let me 
know as soon as all the particulars are 
arranged. Purcell,” he continued, 
“will you have the kindness to accom. 
pany me?” and having bowed to 
M‘Creagh, we left the room. 

As | closed the door after me, I 
heard the Captain laugh, and thought 
I could distinguish the words—* By 
I knew Fitzgerald would bring 
him to his way of thinking before he 
stopped.” 

followed O'Connor into his study, 
and on entering, the door being closed, 
he shewed me the communication which 
had determined him upon hostilities, 
Its language was grossly impertinent, 
and it concluded by actually threaten 
ing to “post” him, in case he further 
attempted “to be of.” I cannot de- 
scribe the agony of indignation in 
which O’Connor writhed under this 
insult. He said repeatedly that “he 
was a degraded and dishonoured man,” 
that “he was dragged into the field,” 
that “there was ignominy in the very 
thought that such a letter should have 
been directed tohim.” It wasin vain that 
I reasoned against this impression ; the 
conviction that he had been disgraced 
had taken possession of his mind. 
He said again and again that nothing 
but his death could remove the stain 
which his indecision had cast upon 
the name of his family. I hurried to 
the hall, on hearing M:Donough and 
the Captain passing, and reached the 
door just in time to hear the latter say, 
as he mounted his horse— 

“ All the rest can be arranged on 
the spot ; and so farewell, Mr. M‘Do- 
nough—we'll meet at Philippi you 
know ;” and with this classical allusion, 
which was accompanied with a grin 
and a bow, and probably served many 
such occasions, the Captain took his 
departure. 

‘Donough briefly stated the few 
particulars which had been arranged. 
The parties were to meet at the stand- 
house, in the race-ground, which lay at 
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about an equal distance between Castle 
Connor the town of T——- The 
hour appointed was half-past five on 
the next morning, at which time the 
twilight would be sufficiently advanced 
to afford a distinct view; and the 
weapons to be employed were pistols— 
M‘Creagh having claimed, on the part 
of his friend, all the advantages of the 
challenged party, and having, conse- 
quently, insisted upon the choice of 
“fools,” as he expressed himself ; and 
it was further stipulated that the ut- 
most secrecy should be observed, as 
Fitzgerald would incur great risk from 
the violence of the peasantry, in case 
the affair took wind. These condi- 
tions were, of course, agreed upon by 
O'Connor, and M‘Donough left the 
castle, having appointed four o’clock 
upon the next morning as the hour of 
his return, by which time it would be 
his business to provide every thing 
necessary for the meeting. On his 
departure, O’Connor requested me to 
remain with him upon that evening, 
saying that “he could not bear to be 
alone with his mother.” It was to me 
a most painful request, but at the same 
time one which | could not think of 
refusing. I felt, however, that the 
difficulty at least of the task which I 
had to perform, would be in some mea- 
sure mitigated by the arrival of two 
relations of O’Connor upon that even- 


ing. 

. It is very fortunate,” said O’Con- 
nor, whose thoughts had been running 
upon the same subject, “that the 
O’Gradys will be with us to-night ; 
their gaiety and good-humour will re- 
lieve us from a heavy task. I trust 
that nothing my occur to prevent 


their coming.” Fervently concurring 
in the same wish, I accompanied 
O'Connor into the parlour, there to 
await the arrival of his mother. 

God grant that I may never spend 
such another evening !—the O’Gradys 
did come, but their high and noisy 
spirits, so far from relieving me, did 
but give additional gloom to the des- 
pondency, I might say the despair, 
which filled my heart with misery— 
the terrible forebodings which I could 
not for an instant silence, turned their 
laughter into discord, and seemed to 
mock the smiles and jests of the un- 
conscious party. When I turned my 
eyes upon the mother, I thought I 
never had seen her look so proudly 
and so lovingly upon her son before—it 
cut me to the heart—oh! how cruelly 
I was deceiving her! I was a hundred 
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times on the very point of starting u 
and at all eo declaring - — 
how matters were ; but other feelings 
subdued my better emotions. Oh! 
what monsters are we made of by the 
fashions of the world! how are our 
kindlier and nobler feelings warped or 
destroyed by their baleful influences ! 
I felt that it would not be honourable, 
that it would not be etiquette to betray 
O’Connor’s secret. I sacrificed a higher 
and a nobler duty than I have since 
been called upon to perform, to the 
dastardly fear of bearing the unmerited 
censure of a world, from which I was 
about to retire. Oh Fashion! thou 
gaudy idol, whose feet are red with the 
blood of human sacrifice, would I had 
always felt towards thee as I now do! 
O’Connor was not dejected ; on the 
contrary, he joifed with loud and lively 
alacrity in the hilarity of the little 
party ; but I could see in the flush of 
is cheek, and in the unusual bright- 
ness of his eye, all the excitement of 
fever—he was making an effort almost 
beyond his strength, but he succeeded 
—and when his mother rose to leave 
the room, it was with the impression 
that her son was the gayest and most 
light-hearted of the company. Twice 
or thrice she had risen with the inten- 
tion of retiring, but O’ Connor with an 
eagerness, which I alone could under- 
stand, had persuaded her to remain 
until the usual hour of her depar- 
ture had long past; and when at 
length she arose, declaring that she 
could not possibly stay longer, I alone 
could comprehend the desolate change 
which passed over his manner ; and 
when i saw them part, it was with the 
sickening conviction that those two 
beings, so dear to one another, so loved, 

so cherished, should meet no more. 
O'Connor briefly informed his cousins 
of the position in which he was placed, 
requesting them at the same time to 
accompany him to the field, and this 
having been settled, we separated, each 
to his own apartment. I had wished 
to sit up with O’Connor, who had 
matters to arrange sufficient to employ 
him until the hour appointed for 
M‘Donough’s visit ; but he would not 
hear of it, and I was forced, though 
sorely against my will, to leave him 
without a companion. I went to my 
room, and in a state of excitement, 
which I cannot describe, I paced for 
hours up and down its narrow precincts, 
I could not (who could?) analyse the 
strange, contradictory, torturing feel- 
ings which, while I recoiled in shrink- 
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ing horror from the scene which the 
morning was to bring, yet forced me to 
wish the intervening time annihilated ; 
each hour that the clock told seemed 
to vibrate and tinkle through every 
nerve—my agitation was dreadful— 
fancy conjured up the forms of those 
who filled my thoughts with more than 
the vividness of reality : things seemed 
to glide through the dusky shadows of 
the room. I saw the dreaded form of 
Fitagerald—I heard the hated laugh of 
the Captain—and again, the features 
of O'Connor would appear before me, 
with ghastly distinctness, pale and 
writhed in death, the gouts of gore 
clotted in the mouth, and the eye-balls 
glared and staring. Scared with the 
visions which seemed to throng with 
unceasing rapidity and vividness, I 
threw open the window, and looked 
out upon the quiet scene around, I 
turned my eyes in the direction of the 
town; a heavy cloud was louring 
‘darkly about it, and I in impious frenzy 
prayed to God that it might burst in 
avenging fires upon the murderous 
wretch who lay beneath; at length 
sick and giddy with excess of excite- 
ment, I threw myself upon the bed, 
without removing my clothes, und en- 
deavoured to compose myself, so far as 
to remain quiet until the hour for our 
assembling should arrive. 

A few minutes before four o'clock I 
stole noiselessly down stairs, and made 
my way to the small study already 
mentioned ; a candle was burning with- 
in; and when I opened the door 
O'Connor was reading a book, which, 
on seeing me, he hastily closed, colour- 
ing slightly as he did so. We exchanged 
a cordial but mournful greeting ; and 
after a slight pause he said, laying his 
hand upon the volume which he had 
shut a moment before, “ Purcell, I feel 
perfectly calm, though I cannot say 
that I have much hope as to the issue 
of this morning’s rencounter. I shall 
avoid half the danger ; if I must fall, 
I am determined I shall not go down 
to the grave with his blood upon my 
hands. I have resolved not to fire at 
Fitzgerald—that is, to fire in such a 
direction as to assure myself against 
hitting him: do not say a word of this 
to the O’Gradys, your doing so would 
only produce fruitless altercation— 
they could not understand my motives 
—I feel convinced that I shall not 
leave the field alive—if I must die to- 
day, I shall avoid an awful aggravation 
of wretchedness,—Purcell,” he con- 
tinued after a little space, “1 was so 


weak as to feel almost ashamed of the 
manner in which I was occupied ay 
you entered the room. Yes J, J who 
will be before this evening, a cold and 
lifeless clod, was ashamed to have spent 
my last moment of reflection in prayer, 
God pardon me, God. pardon me,” he 
repeated. I took his hand and pressed 
it, but 1 could not speak. I sought 
for words of comfort, but they would 
not come. To have uttered one cheer. 
ing sentence, I must have contradicted 
every impression of my own mind, 
I felt too much awed to attempt it. 
Shortly afterwards M‘Donough arrived, 
No wretched patient ever underwent 
amore thrilling revulsion, at the first 
sight of the case of surgical instruments 
under which he had to suffer, than did 
1, upon beholding a certain oblong flat 
mahogany box, bound with brass, and of 
about two feet in length, laid upon the 
table in the hall. O'Connor thanking 
him for his punctuality, requested him 
to come into his study for a moment, 
when, with a melancholy collectedness, 
he proceeded to muke arrangements 
for our witnessing his will. The docu- 
ment was a brief one, and the whole 
matter was just arranged, when the 
two O’Gradys crept softly into the 
room. “So! last will and testament,” 
said the elder ;“ Why, you have a ver 

blue notion of these matters. I tell 
you, you need not be uneasy. I remem- 
ber very well, when young Ryan of 
Ballykealey met M‘Neil the duellist, 
bets ran twenty to one against him. I 
stole away from school, and had a peep 
at the fun as well as the best of them ; 
they fired together ; Ryan received the 
ball through the collar of his coat, and 
M‘Neil in the temple; he spun like a 
top: it was a most unexpected thing, 
and disappointed his friends damnably. 
It was admitted, however, to have been 
very pretty shooting upon both sides— 
to be sure,” he continued, pointing to 
the will, “you are in the right to keep 
upon the safe side of fortune ; but 
then, there is no occasion to be alto- 
gether so devilish down in the mouth 
as you appear to be.” “ You willallow,” 
said O'Connor, “ that the chances are 
heavily against me.” “ Why, let me 
see,” he replied, “not so hollow a 
thing either ; let me see, he'll say 
about four to one against you, you 
may chance to throw doublets like him 
I told you of, and then what becomes 
of the odds I'd like to know? But let 
things go as they will, I'll give and take 
four to one, in pounds and tens of 
pounds. _There, M‘Donongh, there's a 
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get for you ; b—t me, if it is not. Poh! 
the fellow is stolen away,” he continued 
observing that the object of his pro- 
3 had left the room ; “ but d—— 
t, P 


urcell, you are fond of a soft thing 
‘too, in a quiet way, I’m sure you are, 
so.curse me if I do not make you the 
same offer—is it a go?” I was too 
much disgusted to. make any reply, 
but, I believe, my looks expressed my 
feelings sufficiently, for in a moment 
he said, “ Well, I see there is nothing 
to be done here, so we may as well be 
stirring. M*‘Donough, myself, and my 
brother will saddle the horses in a jiffy, 
while you and Purcell settle any thing 
which remains to be arranged ;” so 
saying he left the room with as much 
alacrity as if it were to prepare fora 
fox hunt. Selfish, heartless fool! I 
have often since heard him spoken of 
as a cursed good natured dog, and a 
d—d good fellow; vut such eulogies as 
these ure not calculated to mitigate 
the abhorrence with which his conduct, 
upon that morning inspired me. 

The chill mists of night were still 
hovering on the landscape, as our party 
left the castle. It was a raw, comfort- 
less morning ; a kind of drizzling fog 
hung heavily over the scene, dimming 
the light of the sun, which had now 
risen, into a pale andevena grey. As 
the appointed hour was fast approach- 
ing, it was proposed that we should 
enter the race-ground, at a point close 
to the stand-house—a measure which 
would save us a ride of nearly two 
miles, over a broken road ; at which 
distance there was an open entrance 
into the race ground. Here, accord- 
ingly, we dismounted, and, leaving our 
horses in the care of a country fellow 
who happened to be stirring at that 
early hour, we proceeded up a narrow 
lane, over a side wall of which we were 
to climb into the open ground where 
stood the now deserted building, under 
which the meeting was to take place. 
Our progress was intercepted by the 
unexpected appearance of anold woman, 
who, in the scarlet cloak which is the 
picturesque characteristic of the female 
peasantry of the south, was moving 
slowly down the avenue to meet us, 
uttering that peculiarly wild and piteous 
lamentation well known by the name 
of “the Irish cry,” accompanied through- 
out by all the customary gesticulation of 
passionate grief. This rencounter was 
more awkward than we had at first 
oe for, upon a nearer ap- 
proach, the person proved to be no 


other than an old and attached depen- 
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dant of the family, and who had herself 
nursed O’Connor. She quickened her 
pace as-we advanced almost to a run ; 
and, throwing her arms round O’Con- 
nor’s neck, she poured forth such a 
torrent of lamentation, reproach, and 
endearment, as showed that she was 
aware of the nature of our purpose, 
whence and hy what means I knew not. 
It was in vain that he sought to satisfy 
her by evasion, and gently to extricate 
himself from her embrace. She knelt 
upon the ground, and clasped her arms 
round his legs, uttering all the while 
such touching supplications, such cutting 
and passionate expressions of woe, as 
went to my very heart. At length, 
with much difficulty, we passed this 
most painful interruption ; and, crossing 
the boundary wall, was placed beyond 
her reach. The O’Gradys damned 
her for a troublesome hag, and passed 
on with O’Connor, but I remained 
behind fora moment. The poor woman 
looked hopelessly at the high wall 
which separated her from him she had 
loved from infancy, and to be with 
whom at that minute she would have 
given worlds ; she took her seat upon 
a solitary stone under the opposite 
wall; and there, in a low, subdued 
key, she continued to utter her sorrow 
in words so desolate, yet expressing 
such a tenderness of devotion, as wrung 
my heart. ’ 

“ My poor woman,” I said, laying my 
hand gently upon her shoulder, “you 
will make yourself ill; the morning is 
very cold, and your cloak is but a thin 
defence against the damp and chill. 
Pray return home, and take this; it 
may be useful to you.” 

So saying, I dropped a purse, with 
what money I had about me, into her 
lap, but it lay there unheeded; she 
did not hear me. 

“Oh! my child, my child, my 
darlin’,” she sobbed, “are you gone 
from me? are you gone from me? 
Ah, mavourneen, mavourneen, you'll 
never come back alive to me again. 
The crathur that slept on my bosom— 
the lovin’ crathur that I was so proud 
of—they’ll kill him, they'll kill bim, 
Oh, voh! voh!” 

The affecting tone, the feeling, the 
abandonment with which all this was 
uttered, none can conceive who have 
not heard the lamentations of the Irish 
peasantry. . It brought tears to my 
eyes. I saw that no consolation of 
mine could soothe her grief, so I 
turned and departed; but as I rapidly 
traversed the level sward which sepa- 
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rated me from my companions, now 
considerably in advance, I could still 
hear the wailings of the solitary mour- 
ner. 

As we approached the stand house, 
it was evident that our antagonists had 
already arrived. Our path lay by the 
side of a high fence, constructed of 
loose stones, and, on turning a sharp 
angle at its extremity, we found our- 
selves close to the appointed spot, and 
within a few yards of a crowd of per- 
sons, some mounted and some on o 
evidently awaiting our arrival. The 
affair had unaccountably taken wind, 
as the number of the expectants clearly 
shewed ; but for this there was now no 
remedy. As our little party advanced, 
we were met and saluted by several 
acquaintances, whom curiosity, if no 
deeper feeling, had brought to the 
place. Fitzgerald and the Captain had 
arrived, and, having dismounted, were 
both standing upon the sod. The 
former, as we approached, bowed 
slightly and sullenly—while the latter, 
evidently in high good humour, made 
his most courteous obeisance. No 
time was to be lost; and the two 
seconds immediately withdrew to a 
slight distance, for the purpose of 
completing the last minute arrange- 
ments. It was a brief but horrible 
interval—each returned to his principal 
to communicate the result, which was 
soon caught up and repeated from mouth 
to mouth throughout the crowd. I 
felt a strange and insurmountable 
reluctance to hear the sickening parti- 
culars detailed ; and as I stood irresolute 
at some distance from the principal 
= a top-booted squireen, with a 
vunting whip in his hand, bustling up 
to a companion of his, exclainmed— 

“ Not fire together !—did you ever 
hear the like? If Fitzgerald gets the 
first shot, all is over. M‘Donough 
sold the pass, by , and that is the 
long and the short of it.” 

The parties now moved down a 
little to a small level space, suited to 
the purpose; and the Captain, ad- 
dressing M‘Donough, said— 

“Mr. M‘Donough, you'll now have 
the goodness to toss for choice of 
ground ; as the light comes from the 
east, the linc must of course run north 
and south. Will you be so obliging 
as to toss up a crown piece, while I 
call ?” 

A coin was instantly chucked into 
the air: the Captain cried “ Harp.” 
The head was uppermost, and M‘Do- 
nough immediately made choice of the 
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southern point at which to place jis 
friend—a position which it wil} be 
easily seen had the advantage of 
turning his back upon the light~no 
trifling superiority of location, 
Captain turned with a kin 

snd said— a laugh 

“ By ——, Sir, you are as cunnip 
as a dead pig; but you forgot one 
thing. My friend is a left-handed 
gunner, though never, a bit the worse 
for that; so you see there is no odd 
as far as the choice of light goes,” 

He then proceeded to measure ning 
paces in a direction running north and 
south, and the principals took their 
ground, 

“ I must be troublesome to you once 
again, Mr. M‘Donough. One toss 
more, and everything is complete, 
We must settle who is to have the 
Jirst slap.” 

A piece of money was again thrown 
into the air; again the Captain lost 
the toss, and M‘Donough proceeded to 
load the pistols. I happened to stand 
near Fitzgerald, and J overheard the 
Captain, witha chuckle, say something 
to him in which the word “cravaj’ 
was repeated. It instantly occurred 
to me that the Captain’s attention was 
directed to a bright-coloured muffler 
which O'Connor wore round his neck, 
and which would afford his antagonist 
a distinct and favourable mark. | 
instantly urged him to remove it, and 
at length, with difficulty, succeeded, 
He seemed perfectly careless as to 
any precaution. Everything was now 
ready ; the pistol was placed in O’Con 
nor’s hand, and he only awaited the 
word from the Captain. M‘Creagh 
then said— 

“ Mr. M‘Donough, is your principal 
ready ?” 

M‘Donough replied in the affirma- 
tive ; and, after a slight pause, the 
Captain, as had been arranged, uttered 
the words—“ Ready, fire.” 

O'Connor fired, but so wide of the 
mark, that some one in the crowd 
exclaimed— 

“ Fired in the air.” 

“ Who says he fired in the air?” 
thundered Fitzgerald. “ By ——, he 
lies, whoever he is” —there was a silence 
—“but even if he was fool enough to 
fire in the air, it is not in his power to 
put an end to the quarrel by that. 
D—n my soul, if I am come here to be 
played with like a child, and by the 
Almighty —— you shall hear more of 
this, each and everyone of you, befure 
I'm satisfied.” 
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A kind of low murmur, or rather 
n, was now raised, and a slight 
motion was observable in the crowd, 
as if to intercept Fitzgerald's passage 
to his horse, M‘Creagh, drawing the 
horse close to the spot where Fitzgerald 
stood, threatened, with the most awful 
imprecations, “to blow the brains out 
of the first man who should dare to 
press oD them.” — j 
O'Connor now interfered, requesting 
the crowd to forbear, and some degree 
of order was restored. He then said, 
“that in firing as he did, he had no 
jntention whatever of waiving his right 
of firing upon Fitzgerald, and of de- 
priving that gentleman of his right of 
prosecuting the affair to the utmost— 
that if any person present imagined 
that he iatended to fire in the air, he 
begged to set him right ; since, so far 
from seeking to extort an unwilling 
reconciliation, he was determined that 
no power on earth should induce him 
to concede one inch of ground to Mr. 
Fitzgerald.” t 
This announcement was received 
with a shout by the erowd, who now 
resumed their places at either side of 
the plot of ground which had been 
measured. ‘The principals took their 


places once more, and M‘Creagh pro- 


ceeded, with the nicest and most 
anxious care, to load the pistols ; and 
this task being accomplished, Fitzgerald 
whispered something in the Captain’s 
ear, who instantly drew his friend’s 
horse so as to place him within a step 
of his rider, and then tightened the 
girths. This accomplished, Fitzgerald 
proceeded deliberately to remove his 
coat, which he threw across his horse 
in front of the saddle; and then, 
with the assistance of M‘Creagh, he 
rolled the shirt sleeve up to the shoulder, 
so as to leave the whole of his muscular 
arm: perfectly naked. A cry of 
“Coward, coward! butcher, betelies !’ 
arose from the crowd. Fitzgerald 
paused, 

“Do you object, Mr. M‘Donough ? 
and upon what grounds, if you please ?” 
said he. 

“Certainly he does not,’ replied 
O'Connor ; and, turningto M‘Donough, 
he added, “ pray let there be no unne- 
cessary delay.” 

“ There is no objection, then,” said 
Fitzgerald. 

“I object,” said the younger of the 
O’Gradys, “if nobody else will.” 

“ And who the devil are you, that 
dares to object ?” shouted Fitzgerald ; 
“and what d—d presumption prompts 
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you to dare to wag your tongue 
ere ?” 

“I am Mr. O'Grady, of Castle 
Blake,” replied the young man, now 
much enraged ; “and, by » you 
shall answer for your language to me.” 

“ Shall I, by ? Shall I ?” cried 
he, with a laugh of brutal scorn ; “ the 
more the merrier, d—n the doubt of 
it—so now hold your tongue, for I 
promise you you shall have business 
enough of your own to think about, 
and that before long.” 

There was an appalling ferocity in 
his tone and manner which no words 
could convey. He seemed transformed ; 
he was actually like a man possessed. 
Was it possible, I thought, that I 
beheld the courteous gentleman, the 
gay, good-numoured retailer of amusing 
anecdote with whom, scarce two days 
ago, I had laughed and chatted, in the 
blasphemous and murderous ruffian who 
glared and stormed before me ! 

O’Connor interposed, and requested 
that time should not be unnecessarily 
lost. 

“You have not got a second coat 
on?” enquired the Captain. “I beg 
pardon, but my duty to my friend 
requires that | should ascertain the 
point.” 

O’Connor replied in the negative. 
The Captain expressed himself as 
satisfied, adding, in what he meant 
to be a complimentary strain, “ that he 
knew Mr. O’Connor would scorn to 
employ padding or any unfair mode of 
protection.” 

There was now a breathless silence. 
O'Connor stood perfectly motionless ; 
and, excepting the death-like paleness 
of his features, he exhibited no sign of 
agitation. His eye was steady—his 
lip did not tremble—his attitude was 
calm. The Captain, having re-examined 
the priming of the pistols, placed one 
of them in the hand of Fitzgerald.— 
M‘Donough enquired whether the 
parties were prepared, and having 
been answered in the affirmative, he 
a to give the word, “ Ready.” 

‘itzgerald raised his hand, but almost 
instantly lowered it again. The crowd 
had pressed too much forward as it 
appeared, and his eye had been un- 
steadied by the flapping of the skirt 
of a furze riding coat worn by one of 
the spectators. 

“ In the name of my principal,” said 
the Captain, “I must As do insist upon 
these gentlemen moving back a little: 
we ask but little; fair play, and no 
favour.” 
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The crowd moved as requested. 
M‘Donongh repeated his former ques- 
tion, and was answered as before. 
There was a breathless silence. Fitz- 

erald fixed his eye upon O’Connor. 

he appointed signal, “ Ready, fire!” 
was given. There was a pause while 
one might slowly reckon three—Fitz- 
geral fired—and O'Connor fell help- 
lessly upon the ground. 

“There is no time to be lost,” said 
M‘Creagh ; “for, by » you have 
done for him.” 

So saying, he threw himself upon his 
horse, and was instantly followed at a 
hard gallop by Fitzgerald. 

“ Cold-blooded murder, if ever mur- 
der was committed,” said O’Grady. 
“ He shall hang for it ; d—n me, but he 
shall.” 

A hopeless attempt was made to 
overtake the fugitives ; but they were 
better mounted than any of their pur- 
suers, and escaped with ease. Curses 
and actual yells of execration followed 
their course; and as, in crossing the 
brow of a neighbouring hill, they turned 
round in the saddle to observe if the 
were pursued, every gesture which 
could express fury and defiance was 
exhausted by the enraged and defeated 
multitude. 

“Clear the way, boys,” said young 
O'Grady, who with me was kneeling 
beside O’Connor, while we supported 
him in our arms; “do not press so 
close, and be d—d; can’t you let the 
fresh air to him; don’t you see he’s 
dying ?” 

On opening his waistcoat we easily 
detected the wound: it was a little 
below the chest—a small blue mark, 
from which oozed a single heavy drop 
of blood. 

“ He is bleeding but little—that is a 
comfort at all events,” said one of the 
gentlemen whosurrounded the wounded 
man, 

Another suggested the expediency 
of his being removed homeward with as 
little delay as possible, and recom- 
mended, for this purpose, that a door 
should be removed from its hinges, and 
the patient, laid upon this, should be con- 
veyed from the field. Upon this rude 
bier my poor friend was carried from 
that fatal ground towards Castle Con- 
nor. I walked close by his side, and 
observed every motion of his. He 
seldom opened his eyes, and was per- 
fectly still, excepting a nervous working 
of the fingers, and a slight, almost im- 
perceptible twitching of the features, 
which took place, however, only at 
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intervals. The first word he uttered 
was spoken as we approached the 
entrance of the castle itself, when he 
said, repeatedly, “the back way, the 
back way.” He feared lest his mothe 
should meet him abruptly and without 
preparation ; but although this fea 
was groundless, since she never left her 
room until late in the day, yet it was 
thought advisable, and, indeed, neces. 
sary, to caution all the servants most 
strongly against breathing a hint to 
their mistress of the events which had 
befallen. Two or three gentlemen had 
ridden from the field one after another 
promising that they should overtake 
our party before it reached the castle, 
bringing with them medical aid from 
one quarter or another; and we de. 
termined that Mrs. O’Connor should 
not know anything of the occurrence 
until the opinion of some professional 
man should have determined the extent 
of the injury which her son had sus: 
tained—a course of conduct which 
would at least have the effect of re. 
lieving her from the horrors of suspense, 
When O'Connor found himself in hig 
own room, and laid upon his own bed, 
he appeared much revived—so much 
so, that I could not help admitting a 
strong hope that all might yet be well, 

“ After all, Purcell,” said he, witha 
melancholy smile, and speaking with 
evident difficulty, “I believe I have 
got off with a trifling wound. I am 
sure it cannot be fatal, I feel so little 
pain—almost none.” 

I cautioned him against fatiguing 
himself by endeavouring to speak ; and 
he remained quiet for a little time. At 
length he said— 

“Purcell, [ trust this lesson shall 
not have been givenin vain. God has 
been very merciful to me; I feel I 
have an internal confidence that Iam 
not wounded mortally. Had I been 
fatally wounded—had I been killed 
upon the spot, only think on it”—and 
he closed his eyes as if the very thought 
made him dizzy—* struck down into 
the grave, ae as I am, in the 
very blossom of my sins, without a 
moment of repentance or of reflection ; 
I must have been lost—lost for ever 
and ever.” 

I prevailed upon him, with some 
difficulty, to abstain from such agitating 
reflections, and at length induced him 
to court such repose as his condition 
admitted of, by remaining perfectly 
silent, and as much as possible without 
motion. 

O’Connor and I only were in*the 
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; he had lain for some time in 
tolerable quiet, when I thought I dis- 
tinguished the bustle attendant upon 
the arrival of some one at the castle, 
and went eagerly to the window, be- 
lieving, or at least hoping, that the 
sounds might announce the cee 
of the medical man, whom we all longed 
most impatiently to see. My conjec- 
ture was right ; I had the satisfaction 
of seeing him dismount and prepare to 
enter the castle, when my observations 
were interrupted, and my attention was 
attracted by a smothered, gurgling 
sound proceeding from the bed in which 
lay the wounded man. I instantly 
turned er ~_ in doing so the 
spectacle which met my eyes was 
ovficiently shocking. I had left 
O'Connor lying in the bed, supported 
by pillows, perfectly calm, an with 
his eyes closed: he was now lying 
nearly in the same position, his eyes 
open and almost starting from their 
sockets, with every feature pale and 
distorted as death, and vomiting blood 
in quantities that were frightful. I 
rushed to the door and called for assis- 
tance ; the paroxysm, though violent, 
was brief, and O'Connor sank into a 
swoon so deep and death-like, that I 
feared he should waken no more. The 
surgeon, a little, — man, but I 
believe with some skill to justify his 
pretensions, now entered the room, 
earrying his case of instruments, and 
followed by servants bearing basins 
and water and bandages of linen. He 
relieved our doubts by instantly assuring 
us that “the patient” was still living ; 
and at the same time professed his 
determination to take advantage of the 
muscular relaxation which the faint had 
induced to examine the wound—adding 
thata patient was more easily “handled” 
when in a swoon than under other 
circumstances. After examining the 
wound in front where the ball had 
entered, he passed his hand round 
beneath the shoulder, and after a little 
pause he shook his head, observing 
that he feared very much that one of 
the vertibra was fatally injured, but 
that he could not say decidedly until 
his patient should revive a little— 
Though his language was very technical, 
and consequently to me nearly unin- 
telligible, 1 vould perceive plainly by 
his manner that he considered the case 
as almost hopeless. 

O’ Connor gradually gave some signs 
of returning animation, and at length 
was so far restored as to be enabled to 
speak. After some few general ques- 
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tions as to how he felt affected, &c. &c., 
the surgeon, placing his hand upon his 
legs and pressing it slightly, asked him 
it he felt any pressure upon the limb ? 
O'Connor answered in the negative— 
he pressed harder, and repeated the 
question; still the answer was the 
same, till at length, by repeated ex- 
periments, he ascertained that all that 
part of the body which lay behind the 
wound was paralysed, proving that the 
spine must have received some fatal 
injury. 

“ Well, doctor,” said O’Connor, 
after the examination of the wound 
was over; “well, I shall do; shan’t 
1?” 

The physician was silent for a mo- 
ment, and then, as if with an effort, 
he replied, 

“ Indeed, my dear sir, it would not 
be honest to flatter you with much 
hope.” 

“ Eh ?” said O'Connor, with more 
alacrity than I had seen him exhibit 
since the morning ; “surely, I did not 
hear you aright; I spoke of my reco- 
very—surely there is no doubt ; there 
can be none—speak frankly, doctor, 
for God's sake—am I dying ?” 

The surgeon was evidently no stoic, 
and his manner had extinguished in 
me every hope, even before he had 
uttered a word in reply. 

“You are—you are indeed dying. 
There is no hope; I should but de- 
ceive you if I held out any.” 

As the surgeon uttered these terri- 
ble words, the hands which O’Connor 
had stretched towards him while await- 
ing his reply fell powerless by his side ; 
his head sank forward ; it seemed as if 
horror and despair had unstrung ever 
nerve and sinew ; he appeared to oo. 
lapse and shrink together as a plant 
might, under the influence of a wither- 
ing spell. 

It has often been my fate, since 
then, to visit the chambers of death 
and of suffering ; I have witnessed 
fearful agonies of body and of soul ; 
the mysterious shudderings of the 
departing spirit, and the heart-rending 
desolation of the survivors ; the sever- 
ing of the tenderest ties, the piteous 
yearnings. of unavailing love—of all 
these things the sad duties of my pro- 
fession have made me a witness. But, 
generally speaking, I have observed, 
in such scenes something to mitigate, 
if not the sorrows, at least the terrors, 
of death; the dying man seldom 
seems to feel the reality of his situa- 
tion ; a dull consciousness of ap- 
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proaching dissolution, a dim anticipa- 
tion of unconsciousness and insensibi- 
lity, are the feelings which most nearly 
border upon an appreciation of his 
state ; the film of death seems to have 
overspread the mind’s eye, objects 
lose their distinctness, and float 
cloudily before it, and the apathy and 
apparent indifference with which men 
recognize the sure advances of imme- 
diate death, rob that awful hour of 
much of its terrors, and the death-bed 
of -its otherwise inevitable agonies. 
This is a merciful dispensation ; but 
the rule has its exceptions—its terrible 
exceptions, When a man is brought 
in an instant, by some sudden accident, 
to the very verge of the fathomless 
pit of death, with all his recollections 
awake, and his perceptions keenly and 
vividly alive, without previous illness 
to subdue the tone of the mind as to 
dull its apprehensions—then, and then 
only, the deathbed is truly terrible. 

Oh, what a contrast did O'Connor 
afford, as he lay in all the abject help- 
lessness of undisguised terror upon his 
death-bed, to the proud composure 
with which he had taken the field that 
morning. I had always before thought 
of death as of a quiet sleep stealing 
gradually upon exhausted nature, made 
welcome by suffering, or, at least, sof- 
tened by resignation ; I had never be- 
fore stood by the side of one upon 
whom the hand of death had been thus 
suddenly laid; I had never seen the 
tyrant arrayed in his terror till then. 
Never before or since have | seen hor- 
ror so intensely depicted. It seemed 
actually as if O'Connor's mind had been 
unsettled by the shock ; the few words 
he uttered were marked with all the 
incoherence of distraction ; but it was 
not words that marked his despair 
most strongly, the appalling and heart- 
sickening groans, | might almost say 
howls, that came from the terror- 
stricken and dying man must haunt me 
while I live; the expression, too, of 
hopeless, imploring agony with which 
he turned his eyes from object to ob- 
ject, I can never forget. At length, 
appearing suddenly to recollect him- 
self, he said, with startling alertness, 
but in a voice so altered that I scarce 
could recognize the tones, 

“ Purcell, Purcell, go and tell my 
poor mother ; she must know all, and 
then, quick, quick, quick, call your 
uncle, bring him here; I must have a 
chance.” He made a violent but fruit- 
less effort to rise, and after a slight 
pause continued, with deep and urgent 


solemnity,“Doctor, how long ° shall | 
live? Don’t fatter me. Compliments 
at a death-bed are out of place, 
doctor, for God's sake, as you would 
not have my soul perish wit my body 
do not mock a dying man ; haye Len 
hour to live ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the surgeon; 
“if you will but endeavour to keep 
yourself tranquil; otherwise I cannot 
answer for a moment.” 

“Well, doctor,” said the patj 
“Twill obey you; now, Purcell, mp 
first and dearest friend, will you in. 
form my poor mother of—of what you 
see, and return with your uncle; | 
know you will.” 

I took the dear fellow’s hand and 
kissed it, it was the only answer | 
could give, and left the room. I asked 
the first female servant I chanced to 
meet, if her mistress were yet up, and 
was answered in the affirmative. With. 
out giving myself time to hesitate, | 
requested her to lead me to her lady's 
room, which she accordingly did; she 
entered first, I suppose to announce 
my name, and I followed closely ; the 
poor mother said something, and held 
out her hands to welcome me; I strove 
for words; I could not speak, but na- 
ture found expression ; I threw myself 
at her feet and covered her hands with 
kisses and tears. My manner was 
enough ; with a quickness almost pre- 
ternatural she understood it all; she 
simply said the words, “ O’Connor is 
killed ;” she uttered no more. 

How I left the room I know not; I 
rode madly to my uncle’s residence, 
and brought him back with me—all 
the rest is a blank. I remember 
standing by O’Connor’s bedside, and 
kissing the cold pallid forehead again 
and again; I remember the pale sere- 
nity of the beautiful features; I re- 
member that I looked upon the dead 
face of my friend, and I remember no 
more. For many months I lay writh- 
ing and raving in the pbrenzy of brain 
fever ; a hundred times I stood totter- 
ing at the brink of death, and long 
after my restoration to bodily health 
was assured, it appeared doubtful. whe- 
ther I should ever be restored to rea 
son. But God dealt very mercifully 
with me ; his mighty hand rescued me 
from death and from madness wlien 
one or other appeared inevitable. As 
soon as I was permitted pen and ink, 
I wrote to the bereaved mother ina 
tone bordering upon phrenzy ; I ac 
cused myself of having made her 
childless; I called myself a murderer; 
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I believed myself accursed ; I could 
not find terms strong enough to ex- 
press. my abhorrence of my own con- 
duct. But, oh! what an answer I re- 
ceived, so mild, so sweet, from the de- 
solate childless mother ; its words 
spoke all that is beautiful in Christianity 
— it was forgiveness—it was resignation. 
I am convinced that to that letter, 
operating as it did upon a mind 
bey predisposed, is owing my final 
determination to devote myself to that 
profession in which, for more than half 
acentury, I have been an humble mi- 
nister. Seaes roll away, and we count 
them not as they pass, but their influ- 
ence is not the less certain that it is 
silent ; the deepest wounds are gradu- 
ally healed, the keenest griefs are mi- 
tigated, and we, in character, feelings, 
tastes, and pursuits, become such al- 
tered beings, that but for some few 
indelible marks which past events 
must leave behind them, which time 
may soften, but can never efface ; our 
very identity would be dubious. 
Who has not felt all this at one time 
or other? Who has not mournfully 
felt it? This trite, but natural train 
of reflection filled my mind as I ap- 
proached the domaiu of Castle Con- 
nor, some ten years after the occur- 
rence of the events above narrated. 
Everything looked the same as when 
1 had left it; the old trees stood as 
graceful and as grand as ever; no 
plough had violated the soft green 
sward ; no utilitarian hand had con- 
strained the wanderings of the clear 
and sportive stream, or disturbed the 
lichen-covered rocks through which it 
gushed, or the wild coppice that over- 
shadowed its sequestered nooks—but 
the eye that looked upon these things 
was altered, and memory was busy 
with other days, shrouding in sadness 
every beauty that met my sight. As 
I approached the castle my emotions 
became so acutely painful that I had 
almost returned the way I came, with- 
out accomplishing the purpose for 
which I had gone thus far, and nothing 
but the conviction that my having 
been in the neighbourhood of Castle 
Connor without visiting its desolate 
mistress, would render me justly liable 
to the severest censure, could overcome 
my reluctance to encountering the 
heavy task which was before me. I 
recognized the old servant who opened 
the door, but he did not know me; I 
was completely changed ; suffering of 
bedy and mind had altered me in fea- 


ture and in bearing, as mach as in 
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character. I asked the man whether 
his mistress ever saw visitors; he an- 
swered, 

“But seldom ; perhaps, however, 
if she knew that an old friend wished 
to see her fora few minutes, she would 
gratify him so far.” 

At the same time I placed my card 
in his hand aftd requested him to de- 
liver itto his mistress. He returned 
in a few moments, saying that his lady 
would be happy to see me in the par- 
Jour, and I accordingly followed him to 
the door, which he opened. I entered 
the room, and was in a moment at the 
side of my early friend and benefactress. 
I was too much agitated to speak ; I 
could only hold the hands which she 
gave me, while, spite of every effort, 
the tears flowed fast and bitterly. 

“It was kind, very, very kind of 
you to come to see me,” she said, with 
far more composure than I could have 
commanded ; “I see it is very painful 
to you.” 

I endeavoured to compose myself, 
and for a little time we remained 
silent ; she was the first to speak— 

“ You will be surprised, Mr. Purcell, 
when you observe the calmness with 
which I can speak of him who was 
dearest to me, who is gone ; but my 
thoughts are always with him, and the 
recollections of his love,”"—her voice 
faltered a little—‘“ and the hope of 
mecting him hereafter enables me to 
bear existence.” 

I said I know not what; something 
about resignation, I believe. 

“TI hope I am resigned ; God make 
me more so,” she said. “Oh, Mr. 
Purcell, 1 have often thought I loved 
my lost child éoo well—it was natural 
—he was my only child—he was——” 
She could not proceed for a few mo- 
ments; “it was very natural that I 
should love him as | did ; but it may 
have been sinful ; I have often thought 
so. I doated upon him—I idolized 
him—I thought too little of other 
holier affections ; and God may have 
taken him from me, only to teach me, 
by this severe lesson, that I owed to 
heaven a larger share of my heart 
than to anything earthly. I cannot 
think of him now without more solemu 
feelings than if he were with me— 
there is something holy in our 
thoughts of the dead; 1 feel it so.” 
After a pause, she continued—* Mr, 
Purcell, do you remember his features 
well? they were very beautiful.” I 
assured her that I did. “ Then you 
can tell me if you think this a faithful 
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likeness.” She took from a drawer a 
case in which lay a miniature. I took 
it reverently from her hands; it was 
indeed very like—touchingly like—I 
told her so; and she seemed gratified. 

As the evening was wearing fast, 
and I had far to go, I hastened to ter- 
minate my visit, as I had intended, by 
placing in her hand a letter from her 
son to me, written during his sojourn 
upon the continent. I requested her 
to keep it; it was one in which he 
spoke much of her, and in terms of 
the tenderest affection. As she read 
its contents the heavy tears gathered 
in her eyes, and fell, one by one, upon 
the page ; she wiped them away, but 
they still flowed fast and silently. It 
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was in vain that she tried to read jt: 
her eyes were filled with tears ; so she 
folded the letter, and placed it in her 
bosom. I rose to depart, and she algo 
rose. 

“| will not ask you to delay your 
departure,” said she ; “ your visit here 
must have been a painful one to you; 
I cannot find words to thank you for 
the letter as I would wish, or for all 
your kindness. It has given me 


‘me greater than I thought could 
ave fallen to the lot of a creature g 
very desolate as I am ; may God bless 
you for it;” and thus we parted; ] 
never saw Castle Connor or its solitary 
inmate more. 







Others the like have labored at.” 





FORTUNE-TELLING. 
Ir is a curious paradox that some of 
our gravest and most serious cere- 
monies have originated in the merest 
trifles, while some of our most trivial 
amusements are the remains of once 
important solemnities. The first honor 
of the English aristocracy derives its 
commencement from the dropping of 
a lady’s garter. Predicting futurity, 
formerly one of the most Lcaile 
professions in almost every state, has 
degenerated to the humble office of 
affording occupation for an idle even- 
ing, or supplying amusement on a 
merry festival. Most of the methods 
of fortune-telling are of acknowledged 
antiquity ; many of them, especially 
those in use on Holy-eve, being re- 
mains of Druidical rites ; but it is not 
so generally known that precedents 
may be found for some even among the 
Greeks and Romans. “Cutting for 
fortunes,” or determining a person’s 
character or future destiny by the pas- 
sage that is first opened in a book, is 
one of these that may claim a classical 
descent.—The “Sortes Homerice,” 
and “ Virgilianee” were very celebrated, 
and there are on record two remark- 


able instances in Roman history of 


true predictions derived from them.* 
The Emperor Severus, when medita- 


te _ 








Drayton. 


ting on his design of succeeding to the 
empire, tried his fortune in this way, 
in a Virgil, and hit upon the line 


“ Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, me 
mento,”’ 
neid, lib. vi. 850, 


“Tis thine alone, with awful sway, 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey. 


Dryden’s Trans, 


Gordian made the same trial, but with 
an opposite result. The line he met 
with was— 


“ Ostendunt terris hunc tantum fata neque ultra 
Esse sinunt.”” 
Eneid, lib, vi. 870. 
“« — The blissful vision of a day, 


Shall just be shewn, and then be snatched 
away.” 


Severus enjoyed a prosperous reign 
of eighteen years, and Gordian com- 
mitted suicide when he had been em- 
peror only six weeks. 


The result of the “Sortes Virgi- 
lianee,” when tried by the unfortunate 
King Charles First, was, if possible, still 
more striking—the circumstances are 
related by Wellwood in his memoirs. 
When the King was at Oxford, during 
the civil war, he went with Lord Falk- 
land into the public library. Among 
other books, their attention was at- 


* Vid. Brown's Pseudodox. Epid. lib. v, c. 21. 


¢ P. 105, 4th edition. 
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by a beautiful edition of Virgil, 

and Lord Falkland, to amuse the King, 

posed to his majesty to try his for- 

* tune in it—The passage which he 
* opened was part of Dido's curse— 


« At bello audacis populi vexatus et armis, 
Finibas extorris, complexu avulsus Iiili, 
Auxiliaw imploret, videatque indigna suorum 
Funera ; nee cum se sub leges pacis inique, 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur, 
Sed cadat ante diem.” 

Eneid. iv. 588. 

“ Yet let a race untamed and haughty foes 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppose, 
Oppressed with numbers in th’ unequal field, 
His men discouraged and himself expelled. 
Let him for succour sue from place to place, 
Torn from his subjects and his son’s embrace ; 
First let him see his friends in battle stain 
And their untimely fate lament in vain ; 

And when at length the cruel war shall cease 

On hard conditions may he levy peace : 

Nor let him then enjoy supreme command, 

But fall untimely by some hostile hand.” 
Dryden’s Trans. 


After the adoption of Christianity 
the Bible was frequently substituted 
for the heathen poets among the Ro- 
mans, Cedrenus affirms that the Em- 
peror Heraclius* consulted the Scrip- 
tures before his expedition into Asia, 
and opened the twenty-first chapter 
of Isaiah at the second verse, “ Go 
up, oh Elam! besiege Media,” &c. 

eraclius’ example was imitated at a 
far later period in Scotland. Russell, 
in his account of the murder of Arch- 
bishop Sharp+ mentions that one of 
the murderers said, that while he was 
at his uncle’s house, intending to go to 
the Highlands to avoidthe disturbances 
in the a counties, ‘‘ he was pressed 
in spirit to return, and inquiring the 
Lord’s word anent it, got this word, ‘go 
onand prosper ;’ this response caused 
him considerable anxiety, and on ap- 
plying to the Bible again, he opened it 
at the sentence, ‘ Go, have I not sent 
thee’ This accidental coincidence of 
meaning in the two passages persuaded 
him that it must be a direct injunction 
of Providence, and actually induced 
him to change his mind, return, and 
unite with the insurgents in committing 
the murder.” 

This is perhaps the latest instance 
on record of “ Sortes” being employed 
with a serious reliance on their efficacy, 
but it is a very common entertainment 
totell fortunes or discover characters by 
this means. Every person who has 
ever amused himself in this way, 
has probably known instances of an- 


* Pseudox. Epid. ut supra, + Ass, Dalzel Super. of Scotland. 
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swers as strikingly appropriate as any 
of those 1 have quoted. The most 
curious I have met occurred to a friend 
of mine who was studying for a fellow- 
ship, and was remarkable for his ma- 
thematical talents. The book employ- 
ed was a Hudibras, and the passage 
which he opened part of the hero’s 
character :— 


*“ In mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe, or Erra Pater, 
For he by geometric scale 
Could tell the size of pots of ale ; 
Resolve by signs and tangents straight 
If bread and butter wanted weight ; 
And wisely tell the hour of day 
The clock does strike by algebra.” 


Sir Nathaniel Wraxall and M‘Pher- 
son, who were members of parliament 
during the insanity of George IIL, 
when the question was debated whe- 
ther the Prince of Wales should be 
made regent during his incapacity, are 
said to have consulteda Virgil onthe oc- 
casion.—The first question was, “ Will 
the Prince be Regent or not?” On 
opening the book their eyes fell on the 
words, “sic regia tecta subibit, Horri- 
dus,” in the seventh book of the Zneid. 
The next question was, “ Will the King 
recover his understanding, or will he 
be confined during his whole life?” On 
thrusting a finger between the leaves 
and opening the book, they found it 
resting on the words in the sixth Aneid, 
“Corpora viva nefas stygia vectaré 
carina,” which they immediately inter- 
preted to mean “ it is criminal to treat 
as dead,” or “ permanently deprived of 
his faculties, one who has still in him 
the principle of life,’, or “who may 
regain his senses.”"{ The result, how- 
ever improbable at the time, justified 
this prediction. The next year, 1789, 
the King recovered his reason. 


HOLY-EVE. 


There are numerous methods of tell- 
ing fortunes on Holy-Eve night—a 
great many of these mock ceremonies 
are performed with fruit or vegetables, 
such as throwing an apple-peel over 
the shoulder, going in the dark to pull 
a cabbage-stalk, or trying the constancy 
of lovers by burning nuts supposed to 
represent each of them—this last is 
described by Gay in his “ Spell."— 


“ Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 
And to each nut I gave a sweet-heart’s name, 
This with the loudest bounce me sore amazed, 
That with a flame of brightest colour blazed.” 


¢ Wraxall’s Mem, 
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All these have a very ancient origin, 
if we believe General Vallancy. Ac- 
cording to him Holy-eve was formerly 
called Lamas Ubhal, which means the 
day sacred to the deity of fruits, under 
whose guidance, therefore, all these 
mystical inquiries are supposed to be 
conducted. For one of the ceremonies 
observed on this occasion, he has found 
a curious classical parallel. It appears 
that the statue of a deity, called Sum- 
manus at Rome, was struck with light- 
ning, and being made of earthenware 
the head fell off and was lost. The Ha- 
ruspices, when consulted, said it would 
be found in the Tiber, and accordingly 
is was found in the very spot which 
they pointed out ; hence arose a cus- 
tom of searching for the head every 
year in the river to commemorate the 
circumstance—all this is described by 
Cicero—* Cum Summanus in fastigio 
Jovis optimi maximi, qui tum fictilis, 
e colo ictus esset, nec usquam ejus 
simulacri caput inveniretur, Haruspices, 
in Tiberem id depulsum esse dixerunt ; 
idque inventum est in loco, qui est ab 
Haruspicibus demonstratus.”"* The 
same deity is mentioned by Ovid, with 
the addition that it was not known 
who he was—“ reddita, quisquis is est, 
Summano templa feruntur.”+ General 
Vallancy maintains that the whole cere- 
mony was of Druidical origin, and that 
the searching for the head of the deity 
in the Tiber is still preserved in our 
Holy-eve entertainment of “ bobbing 
for apples” !t 
In support of his theory of Holy- 
eve, the learned general has given a 
very odd etymology,§ which is worth 
recording. There is in common use 
in Ireland a drink made of some malt 
liquor, with sugar and spices, into 
which, as soon as it is heated, a roasted 
apple is plunged ; this creates a white, 
woolly foam on the surface, whence the 
composition is popularly called “lamb’s 
wool.” It is a very pleasant aromatic 
beverage, particularly adapted for a 
cold winter’s night, and for that reason 
is usually prepared on Holy-eve. The 
ancient name of the festival, as before 
mentioned, was “ Lamas Ubhal,” con- 
tracted into “ Lamasvol,” and corrupted 
by the English into “ Lamb’s-wool”! 
This is hardly equalled by the deriva- 
tion given by the same learned antho- 
rity, for “ Mollyastore” from “ Ash- 
toreth, the goddess of the Sidonians.” 
* Cic. de divini. |. I. + Fast. vi. 731. 
§ Coll. de reb. Hib. ut sup. 
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Another class of prophetic inquiries 
in use on Holy-eve is conducted with 
water. Of these experiments in hy- 
dromancy, one is, to put ivy leaves into 
a vessel of water, giving them names, 
as in burning nuts, and from their de. 
cay in the night infer how long the 
persons they represent are likely to 
live. For this trick poor people some. 
times carry ivy leaves through the 
streets, as they do evergreens at Christ. 
mas or shamrocks on St. Patrick’s day. 
Another trick common in many parts 
of Ireland, to learn a future husband's 
name, is to draw some article of dress 
against a stream, at the same time 
repeating a pater noster backwards, 
A species of hydromancy is also men- 
tioned by Camden,|| as used in Ire. 
land to exorcise fairies in a disease 
called “ Esane.” The form of the 
exorcism was, “I call thee from the 
east, and west, and north, and south, 
fairies red, white, and black,” and while 
repeating this the operator dropped 
some burning coals into a cup of clean 
water, from whence to divine if the 
distemper was really an infliction of 
the fairies. A similar use of water to 
banish disease is in use still in the 
Greek islands in cases of jaundice, and 
has probably been handed down from 
the classical periods of ancient Greece,f 
“ Two needles are set in the form of a 
cross at the bottom of a pipkin, the 
vessel is then filled up with clean water, 
and the patient taking it in his hand 
looks intently on the needles, which are 
visible through the fluid ; if the needles 
continue visible the patient will not 
recover, but if they gradually disappear 
to his eyes, he is sure to be healed. 
The theory is, that the colouring mat- 
ter of the distemper is attracted by the 
cross in the water, and so the morbid 
cause is drawn from the body.” It ap- 
pears, however, to be prepared for this 
purpose, by holding some earth in solu- 
tion. 

Some of these customs probably 
originated in the account of the pool of 
Bethesda ;** a vessel of holy water being 
occasionally substituted for the water of 
the sacred lake. But the ancient hea- 
thens had several experiments in hy- 
dromancy ofa similar kind. Aristotle} 
mentions a fountain at Palica in Sicily, 
where billets floated if true, and sank 
if false. The fall of Palmyra is said 
to have been foretold by a circum- 


¢ Coll. de rebus Hibernic. t. iii. p, 449, 
| Coll. de reb. Hib, t. iv. p. 470. 


§ Walsh’s Residence in Constantinople, v. ii. c. 8, 


** John v. 3-7. 


++ De Mirab, 
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stance of the same kind. ‘There was 
a lake near the Temple of Venus, at 
Aphara, where rejected offerings float- 
ed even though they were made of the 
beaviest metals, such as gold or silver. 
The year before the fall of their city, all 
the offerings of the Palmyreans sank 
as usual, but strange to tell, the follow- 
ing festival, they all rose to the surface 
again, which prodigy was considered 
an indubitable warning of its down- 
fall.* : 
Primualdus, in his “ consilia in causis 
gravissimis,"+ gives a recipe for dis. 
covering a thief, in use in Italy. A 
maid is to come to a phial of holy 
water, with a sanctified taper in her 
hand, saying ‘ Angelo bianco, Angelo 
sancto, per la tua sanctita, et per la 
mia virginita, mostra mi che ha tolto 
tal cosa ;’ a diminutive image of the 
thief then appears in the phial. I have 
known holy water seriously employed 
in Ireland to detect theft, but in a 
different manner, the names of sus- 
pected persons being written on slips 
of paper and thrown into it. The 
Italian method of thief-taking is more 
like our Irish method of discovering a 
lover, in use on Holy-eve ; an ordinary 
mirror being employed instead of the 
phial of holy water ; a girl goes to the 
mirror with the end of a lighted taper 
in her hand, and repeats a pater noster, 
when her future husband is fo appear 
faintly reflected in the mirror. ‘This 
experiment ought to be tried, however, 
at midnight, and, of course, never suc- 
ceeds unless the imagination of the 
oe te trying it is wrought to the 
ighest degree of nervous excitement. 
It would not be very difficult to trace 
almost every trick practised on Holy- 
eve to some heathen custom, which 
was once regarded with all the solemn 
veneration of a religious ceremony. 
Indeed the passion for diving into 
futurity must have been very strong, to 
induce the querists to undergo the dis- 
agreeable operations by which their 
responses were generally obtained, such 
as lying for a day under the spray of a 
waterfall, sleeping amid the suffocating 
stench of a swamp, dressing the pro- 
phet in the reeking skins of the victims 
sacrificed, &e. Bewfordt{ tells us of 
one such ceremony in use formerly in 
Ireland, called the “ ob,” which is curi- 
ous, because it corresponds so precisely 


* Zozimus. lib. 1. 


§ De divin. i. ¢. 43. 
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to one described by Virgil. In the 
“ob,” the prophet, after a solemn sacri- 
fice, was arrayed in the skins of the 
victims, and slept on the sacred sum- 
mit of a cairn, where visions appeared 
to him which were infallibly prophetic. 
The ceremony, as described by Virgil, 
is as follows : 


“—_—-—_ Lucosque sub alta 
Consulit Albuneé nemorum que maximasacro, 
Fonte sonat, sevamque exhalat opaca mephi- 
tim— 
———— Hue dona sacerdos 
Cum tulit, et casarum ovium sub nocte silenti 
Pellibus incubuit stratis, somnosque petivit : 
Multa modis simulacra videt volitantia miris, 
Et varias audit voces fruiturque deorum 
Colloquio, atque imis Acheronta affatur Aver- 
nis.” 
Fneid, vii. 85. 


———— For counsel to his Father Faunnus 
went 

Aud sought the shades renowned for prophecy, 

Which near Albunea’s sulphurous fountain lie 

The priest on skins of offerings takes his ease, 

And nightly visions in his slumber sees; 

A swarm of these aérial shapes appears, 

And fluttering round his temples deafs his 
ears— 

These he consults, the future fates to know, 

From powers above, and from the fiends be- 
low.” 


Dryden's Trans. 


In this “takes his ease” is an unfortu- 
nate expression for the translator to 
have selected ; having his “ ears deafed” 
beside a pestiferous pool, “ quae seevam 
exhalat mephitim,” does not well accord 
with the idea of the querist’s “taking 
his ease.” 

Most of the Scotch superstitions re- 
semble the Irish. The Zagharim, de- 
scribed by Scott, is of the same nature 
as the “ ob,” except that a water-fall is 
the bed of the prophet instead of a 
cairn, where, after sacrificing a bull— 


« His reeking hide 

They stretch the cataract beside, 
Couched on a shelve beneath its brink, 
Close where the thundering torrents sink ; 
Rocking beneath their headlong sway, 
And drizzled by the ceaseless spray, 
*Midst groan of rock and roar of stream, 
The wizard waits prophetic dream.” 

Lady of the Lake, Canto IV. 


Martin, in his account of the Wes- 
tern Isles, describes several such cere- 
monies—so do Cicero,) and Jambli- 
chus,|| and even in St. Jerome’s{ time 


+ Cons. 414, t. iv. p. 254, 
¢ In Ancient Topog. ap. Coll. de reb. Hib. t. iii. 


| De Myster. iii. c. 3. 


q Jerome in c. Ixv. Joa, op, t. iii. 
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it was usual for invalids to seek divine 
dreams in the temple of Asculapius, 

Apropos of prophecies, it is worth 
remarking that the Irish seem to have 
been in high repute in ancient times 
for their powers in this way. Before 
the murder of James First of Scotland, 
A.D. 1436, “a woman of Yreland” 
foretold his death. The circumstances 
are described in an old chronicle, 
quoted by Pinkerton,* “ Jn the middys 
of the way there arose a woman of Yre- 
lande that clepid herself as a suth- 
sayer, the which anone, as she saw the 
kyng, cried with a loud voice, saying 
thus, ‘My Lord Kyng and ye passe 
this water ye shall never turne agane 
or lyve’-—the Kyng herying this was 
astonyed of her wordis, and there- 
withal the King, as he rode clepid to 
him oone of his kynghtis and gave him 
in commandment to turne agane to 
speke with that woman and ask of 
here what she’d wold, and what thyng 
she’d ment with her lowde crying, and 
she began and told him as ye hafe 
heard of the Kyng of Scottes iff he 
passed that water.” 


RINGS. 

There is no subject on which the 
ingenuity of the fanciful has been more 
exercised than in endeavouring to dis- 
cover the origin and emblematic mean- 
ings of the wedding ring. Such pretty 
little theories are generally regarded 
as ebullitions of gallantry, and are in- 
tended as compliments to the fair sex ; 
but, in fact, the gay authors of these 
polite sentimentalities have unwittingly 
repeated the grave hypotheses of 
learned philosophers. 

The reasons most commonly assigned 
for using a gold ring is, that its circu- 
larity is significant of the perpetuity, 
as the metal of which it is made, is of 
the purity of the marriage contract ; 
and that it is worn on the left hand, 
the hand nearest the heart, as emble- 
matic of affection. This fanciful ex- 
planation of the matter may be found 
in a very grave writer of the last cen- 
tury. According to Swinburne, mar- 
riage rings were anciently made of 
iron, to “signify the perpetuity and 
endurance of the contract,” and the 
usual ornament of them was an ada- 
mant. “ Howbeit,” he adds, “ it 
skilleth not at this day what metal the 
ring be of, the form being round and 


* Hist. of Scot, v. i. p. 462. app. 13, 


t Lib. x. c. 10. § Lib, vii. ¢. 13. 
q Decret. pars, 2, c. xxx, 


** Blackstone, ut Sup. 


without end, doth import that their 
love should circulate and flow eon. 
tinually. The finger on which the 7 
is worn, is the finger of the left han 
next unto the little finger, because 
there was supposed a vein of blood to 
pass from thence into the heart.” 

The circumstance of the vein’ js 
mentioned by two classical authors 
Aulus Gellius,t and his copyist, Ma. 
crobius; and, notwithstanding its ang. 
tomical absurdity, is recognised in the 
canon law as the reason for selecti 
the fourth finger for the wedding ring | 
In Gratian’s Decretals we find, “quarto 
annulus digito inseritur quia in eo vena 
queedam ut fertur sanguinis ad cor us- 
que per veniat.”{ 

Another fanciful conjecture of the 
meaning of the wedding ring is, that it 
is significant of the submission which 
a wife owes her husband, and that 
when she vows to love, honor, and 
obey, he confines her finger ina ring 
as the emblem of connubial restraint, 
If the canon law has adopted the 
gallant notions of Aulus Gellius, its 
sister, the civil law, seems rather to 
countenance this coercive theory, for 
by it it appears a man was allowed, in 
case of disobedience, “to beat his wife 
severely with sticks or staves.”—Fla- 
gellis et fustibus acriter verberare 
uxorem. By the old English law,** a 
man might give his wife “ moderate 
correction,” the vulgar acceptation of 
which “ moderate correction” was, that 
the stick employed in the operation 
should be no thicker than the fourth 
finger, the one on which the ring is 
placed. 

Others say, that the signification of 
the ring is, that the wife ought, hence- 
forth, to confine herself to her domestic 
concerns, and attend only to the duties 
to which her new state of life intro- 
duces her. This little allegory of the 
wedding ring is as old as Pliny. He 
tells us that even those who used gold 
rings as a mark of distinction, when 
appointed to public offices, wore them 
only in public, and when at home used 
only iron rings ; “for which reason,” he 
adds, “even now an iron ring is sent 
as a present toa bride.” Hi quoque 
qui ob legationem acceperunt annu- 
los, in publico tantum utebantur his, 
intra domos vero ferreis: quo argu- 
mento etiam nunc sponse muneri, fer- 
reus annulus mittitur.++ 

+ Swinburne’s Matr. Cons. s. 15. 
| Blackstone’s Comment. v. 1. ¢. 15. 
tt Pliny, lib. xxxiii. ¢. 3. 
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As rings, however, are directed in 
our liturgy, to be used in the marriage 
ceremony, it is natural to expect 
some more sensible reasons than any 
of these, albeit they are venerable for 
their antiquity. The practice has been 
handed down to us from the earliest 

of the Christian church, and is 
said to have been originally borrowed 
from the Hebrews, and the scriptural 
authority quoted for it is the 28th 
chapter of Genesis, in which it is re- 
lated that Judah gave to Tamar “his 
signet and his bracelets,” &c. The sig- 
net was a ring, as appears from many 
passages in scripture, particularly the 
expression of Jeremiah,* “thou, h 
Coniah, the son of Jehoiakim, were the 
siguet on my right hand.” Rings are 
also mentioned as a female ornament, 
by Isaiah.t But it is probable that 
their use, as a marriage token, was of 
far more modern date. Selden, in his 
Uxor Hebraica,{ expressly asserts, that 
though they are now universally em- 
ployed in the marriage rite, it was not 
so formerly among the Hebrews. He 
does not think the 28th of Genesis 
proves the point at all. It agrees, in- 
deed, much better with his own theory, 
viz. that the ancient custom was to 
give money and ornaments to the bride ; 
and in process of time the ring came 
to be used as a pledge for all the rest. 
He admits the custom to have been 
borrowed by the Hebrews from their 
heathen neighbours. His authority for 
this is Leo Mutinensi’s “ Archisyna- 
gogus Venetus,” who wrote a book on 
the subject. This more rational account 
of the matter, seems to be the view 
taken by the composers of our liturgy. 
The rubric of Edward VI. is something 
fuller in its directions than that in our 
present prayer book. “ The man shall 
give unto the woman a ring and other 
tokens of spousage, as gold and silver, 
laying the same on the book, and the 
man, taught by the priest, shall say, 
‘with this ring I thee wed, this gold 
and silver I thee give, with all my 
worldly goods I, &c.’” In the same 
waya ring and staff, annulus et baculum, 
were used at the ordination of bishops 
as tokens of the temporalities of his 
see; though, perhaps, some allusion 
might be here intended to the scripture 
metaphor of being wedded to the 
church. 

In former times it was absolutely 
necessary to the validity of the mar- 


* C, xxii. 24. 
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riage contract, that a proper ring should 
be employed. In the constitutions of 
Richard Bishop of Salisbury, a. p. 1217, 
the use of rings made of rushes is for- 
bidden, and the reason assigned is, 
that they had been employed to deceive 
innocent girls, who were weak enotigh 
to believe the marriage to be really 
valid. But, however precise our an- 
cestors may have been, we may say, 
with Swinburne, it “skilleth not of 
what the ring is made.” The handle 
of the church-key is a commion substi- 
tute. I have known of such an ec- 
centric marriage, celebrated in the ruins 
of St. Michael’s church, in Watérford, 
when the key of the church-yard gate 
served for a ring, and the ruins of the 
church for the canonical place. If 
Horace Walpole is to be credited, the 
Duchess of Hamilton was married with 
the ring of a curtain. She was one of 
the celebrated Misses Gunning, and 
the Duke availing himself of the ab- 
sence of her mother and sister, sent 
for a clergyman to marry them in a 
moment. There was. no ring, so. one 
was torn from the curtain of the bed, 
with which the ceremony was actually 
performed. 

It appears that some of the ultra 
puritans in Seotland thought the use 
of a wedding ring a heathenish and 
superstitious custom. In the “perfect 
description of the people and country 
of Scotland.”§ Thisis mentioned among 
their other departures from ecclesias- 
tical propriety, “they christen,” says 
the author, “without a cross, marry 
without a ring, receive the sacrament 
without reverence, and bury without 
divine service.” This prejudice against 
wedding rings reminds one strongly of 
the commencement of Pliny’s History 
of Rings, where he gravely declares 
his opinion that the man who first em- 
ployed gold to make a ring, committed 
the “ most infamous act that could dis- 
grace a human life!” “ pessimum vite 
scelus fecit qui aurum primum digitis 
induit :”|| and he further argues that 
the wicked inventor must have been 
conscience-stricken for what he had 
done, because rings were worn, not on 
the right hand where they would be 
seen, but on the left, where they would 
be concealed, from the less frequent 
use of that hand! 

With us wedding rings have nume- 
rous virtues ; among others, the appli- 
cation of one to a sty on the eye is an 


$ Lib. ii. c. 14. 
Lib. xxziii. c. 3. 
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infallible cure. Rings and triangles 
are universally found among magical 
paraphernalia, and it is strange that 
almost every nation has some tale of a 
wonderful ring peculiar to itself. Plato 
gives an account of * Gyges, the Ly- 
dian, who had a ring that made him 
invisible when the gem was turned to 
the palm of his hand. Herodotust 
and Valerius Maximust tell the tale of 
the ring of Polyerates, of Samos, that 
was so miraculously found by his cook 
after being swallowed by a fish. The 
Persians have the ring of Giamschid, 
the gem of which was so bright that 
it was called “schebgeray,” or the 
torch of night, and gave rise to the 
proverb quoted by Lord Byron : 
«in every glance 
That darted from beneath that lid, 
Bright as the jewel of Giamschid.”’ 
Giaour. 

The ring of Hannibal is famous for 
the strange use he made of it, to carry 
poison. Plutarch tells the same story 
of Demosthenes. Among the wonder- 
ful accounts of rings, we might class 
Livy’s story of the three bushels of 
rings which Hannibal sent to Carthage 
after the victory of Canne ; but the 
filling of the three bushels is not so ex- 
traordinary, if we believe Juvenal, that 
the Roman dandies could not use in 
summer the same rings they wore in 
winter, because they were so heavy, 
and even the light summer fashion was 


* Ap. Cic. de Of. iii, ¢. 38. 
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so clumsy that the weight made the 
wearer perspire. 


Ventilet aestivum digitis sudantibus aurum, 
8.1, 28, 


The puppyism of the Romans in 
their use of rings, has been, indeed, g 
fertile subject for their satyrists. Mar. 
tial ridicules a dandy who wore six 
rings on each of his fingers, and did not 
put them off even when going to bed, 
or to the bath, because he could not 
afford to buy a casket to keep them. 


“Senos Charinus omnibus digitis gerit 
Nec nocte ponit annulos 
Nee cum lavatur; causa que sit, queritis? 
Dactylothecam non habet. 
Lib. xi. Ep, 60, 


Six rings onevery finger placed! 
Charinus day and night will shew them, 

You ask why thas he’s always graced ? 
He has no box in which to stow them. 


The extravagancies of fashion are 
always amusing, and materials for a 
little history might be found in the 
changes which rings, and the manner 
of wearing them, underwent at Rome, 
After all the variety of fashions it 
appears we have come back to the 
ancient method, for if we believe Pliny, 
the fourth finger was the one on which 
rings were first worn. “ Singulis primo 
digitis geri mos fuit quee sunt minimis 
proximi.”) 


+ Lib. iii. { vi. c. 9. 


§ Lib. xxxiii. c. 6. 
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By the Author of “ Hyacinth O'Gara,” “ Confessions of Honor Delany,’ 
“ Irish Priests and English Landlords,” &c. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A MYSTERY IS CLEARED UP. 


Contrary to the reports in hourly 
circulation, of Mrs. Smith’s hopeless 
state, she was, in a few days, so far 
recovered, as to be able to sit up, and, 
ulso, to transact business with Mr. 
Browne, immediately on his arrival. 
Their first interview, which took place 
in the presence of Mr. Ravenscroft, 
was, of itself, quite sufficient to prove 
the fallacy of Mrs. Kilrummery’s guest. 
His manner towards her was respectful 
to the most unhusband-like degree ; 
while hers was merely that of a person 
glad to see an old acquaintance, after a 
long absence. Indeed, the nature of 
their connection was most unroman- 
tically explained very soon. She men- 


tioned him as the friend—the very kind 
friend—who received her income, and 
managed her money concerns; and 
whose presence was necessary before 
she finally arranged her affairs—giving 
him, at the same time, a paper contain- 
ing, as she said, the heads of her will, 
which she wished, if possible, to be 
ready for signatures on the following 
morning. 

In accordance with her wishes, Mr. 
Browne sat up the greater part of the 
night, as Mr. Bright was rightly in- 
formed ; and, long before the party 
had left Plantville, her will was pro- 
perly signed, sealed and delivered, in 
the presence of Mr. Ravenscroft, Dr. 
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Weldon, and Robert Kinkaid, brought 
in, on Ansty’s special recommendation, 
as the best writer in all Dunasker.— 
When the two last gentlemen had 
taken leave, she handed the will to 
Mr. Ravenscroft, with a request that 
it might remain in his possession. é 

“| shall also beg of you to read it, 
at your leisure,” she added, “ and give 
me your opinion as to the way in 
which I have disposed of my pro- 
perty.” , 

“TI can only recommend a strict 
regard to justice,” he answered.— 
« Your own conscience must be your 
guide in such a case.” 

“You will, however, be more com- 
etent to give your advice, when you 
ow my story. It is a trial of your 
patience, which, for the last few months, 
{ have meditated; and which some 
circumstances of late occurrence make 
me most anxious to delay no longer.” 

“ My patience,” he answered, “ may 
be taxed to the uttermost. But, can 
you promise so much for your strength ? 
Perhaps it would be advisable to wait 
a day or two, till your health is more 
established ?” 

“Tt will not suffer,” she replied. 
“The mere repetition of that which 
has occupied my thoughts for upwards 


of thirty years cannot materially affect 


me. My feelings may, for a moment, 
overpower me, but the effect will soon 
be over.” 

She leaned her forehead in her hand 
for a short time, and then commenced 
her relation : 

“I was an only child—the idol of 
my father, a merchant in the North of 
Ireland, who had realized a considerable 
property in trade. My mother died 
soon after my birth; and for the next 
eight years 1 was left very much to the 
care of my nurse, who, I believe, I 
loved better even that my father, 
although she was the only person 
who ever controlled me, or seemed 
to remember that any restraint was 
necessary for a naturally self-willed 
child. She was a Methodist. From 
her I received my first religious 
impressions. She taught me, almost 
from the time I could articulate, to 
pray to God through his blessed Son. 
She impressed me with a reverence for 
the Bible, as his word ; and stored my 
memory with a number of hymns, 
which then appeared to me beautiful, 
and which, some of them at least, have 
lost none of their interest with me to 
this day. My father, professedly, be- 
longed to the Church of Scotland : 
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but the congregation to which he was 
united had long departed from the 
primitive faith of their pious ancestors, 
and were become Unitarian in doctrine. 
Whether their opinions tended to 
Arianism or Socinianism, I do not 
now remember—perhaps I never knew 
—but the prominent feature of their 
religion was the denial of the divinity 
of our Lord and Saviour. 

“ I had entered my ninth year before 
I knew that my father’s belief was 
different from that of my nurse ; for 
he often spoke to me of God, and of 
heaven as a happy place, to which all 
who lived a good life would go after 
death. I repeated for him a hymn, 
which I had just learned. It was 
addressed to Christ, as God; and, 
for the first time in my life, I was 
conscious of having incurred his dis- 
pleasure, though ignorant of the cause. 
But his anger was chiefly directed 
against my nurse, who was threatened 
with instant dismissal unless she pro- 
mised to avoid, in future, all allusion 
to the subject of religion. I remember 
that she would not promise, and yet 
was permitted to remain—I believe 
through apprehension, on my father’s 
wy that the sudden separation from 

er might prey upon my health and 
spirits. That separation was, however, 
made in a few months, by no human 
intervention. She died recommending 
me, with her latest breath, to the good 
keeping of God, in the name and for 
the sake of Him who was lightly es- 
teemed in my father’s house. I was 
then first made acquainted with sorrow 
—afterwards my constant, my only 
companion. 

“I mention these particulars,” she 
added, after a short pause, “as, though 
apparently trivial in themselves, they 
had an influence on my after life, and 
will, in some degree, account to you 
for the unusual, and, I now see, useless 
line of conduct which, many years 
afterwards, I marked out for myself. 

“ After my nurse’s death, « governess 
was provided for me—an accomplished, 
agreeable woman; no longer young, 
latitudinarian in religion,and republican 
in politics. She had just escaped from 
France, then suffering under all the 
horrors of the revolution ; and though 
objecting to some of its atrocities, 
acquiesced philosophically in the ne- 
cessity of such a sacrifice of human 
life, and rejoiced in the prospect of the 
same scenes being acted over again in 
her native country. Her political 
principles were a strong recommenda- 
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tion to my father, who was actively 
engaged in all the plans then in con- 
templation for revolutionizing Ireland ; 
aud her connection with France was 
often useful, as a means of either re- 
ceiving or communicating intelligence. 

“ Although I gradually imbibed Miss 
Grosvenor’s republican sentiments, yet 
I never loved her. I despised her in 
my heart for her want of religion.— 
Young as I was, when first placed 
under her care, I often contrasted her 
hard-hearted philanthropy, which could 
complacently consign thousands of her 
fellow-creatures to suffering and cruel 
death, from love, as she suid, to the 
whole human race, with the active 
benevolence of my nurse, who never 
knew the meaning of the word philan- 
thropy, but who practised it, from the 
love of God shed abroad in her heart— 
who never saw pain without endeavour- 


ing to relieve it, and never heard of 


suffering without sympathising with it, 
and praying that the Father of Mercies 
would alleviate it. 

“Miss Grosvenor’s example or opi- 
nions would, in all probability, have 
made no impression on me, so tho- 
roughly was I convinced of her hypo- 
crisy, had not my father’s sentiments, 
in respect to politics, entirely coincided 
with hers; and I loved him too well 
to suspect for a moment that he could 
be wrong. Besides, he always ex- 
pressed a respect for religion in the 
abstract, which Miss Grosvenor either 
openly laughed at, or argued against ; 
and although I could detect her incon- 
sistency, who avowedly lived without 
God in the world, yet I closed my eyes 
against his, who was acting in direct 
contradiction to the precepts which he 
acknowledged were binding on all. 

“ My father was rich, and saw much 
company, to which I was introduced at 
an age when other girls had scarcely 
left the nursery. Miss Grosvenor’s 
convenience led to this arrangement. 
She could not leave me for hours to 
the management of servants, without 
so palpable a neglect of her own duty 
as could not long escape the notice and 
disapprobation of my father. She 
therefore persuaded him that to fit me 
for playing a brilliant part in the society 
which the close connection with France 
would raise up, it was necessary to 
accustom me early to mix with the 
world, and to encourage me to join in 
gencral conversation, so as to draw out 
those latent talents which she assured 
him I possessed in no common degree. 

“Our society was principally com- 
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posed of Roman Catholics—many of 
them unprincipled men, to whom 
revolution offered the only means to 
repair their desperate fortunes, Zeal 
for the public good was their pretext 
for embarking in such a cause, while it 
did not require much discernment: to 
discover that their own aggrandizement 
was the end at which they aimed.— 
There were a few, to whom it would be 
injustice to deny a higher motive ; but 
they were, in general, men of weak 
minds and ardent temperaments, who 
not only magnified the evils in exis. 
tence, but also their own ability to 
remove them; and were nothing but 
the tools of their more designing asso. 
ciates, There were also others, be. 
longing to the only two denominations 
of Protestants with which I was then 
acquainted—the Church of England 
and Scotland ; the former the fewest 
in number:—but, among them all, 
with the exception of my father and 
one other, there was not an individual 
who professed even a_ respect for 
religion. They were all either open 
infidels or plausible deists. The latter 
might acknowledge a supreme Being ; 
but he was truly to them an unknown 
God, neither feared, nor loved, nor 
honoured. 

“I grew up without any education, 
except that of a few showy accomplish- 
ments, which Miss Grosvenor amused 
her leisure hours with teaching me.— 
She gave me, indeed, books to read 
which I did not understand ; or, more 
frequently, selected for me particular 
passages from her favourite authors, 
to enable me to make a display in the 
drawing-room ; but I quickly disco- 
vered, on making the trial that I could 
talk nonsense or treason without the 
trouble of study ; and that my unpre- 
meditated sallies were received with as 
much approbation as the well-digested 
oratory of my governess. 

“ Yet I had but a very confused idea 
of the topics generally under considera- 
tion; and no expectation that they 
were to lead to any practical results. 
I had heard them talked of for years, 
and I supposed they would always be 
talked of, and nothing more. The 
downfall of tyranny—the vindication 
of the rights of man—the reign of 
reason, I had been taught to think 
objects so desirable, that no personal 
sacrifices should be spared towards 
their’ attainment ; and that whatever 
inconveniences might occur, in the 
shape of murder, rapine, and civil war, 
during the conflict between the con- 
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tending principles, were not evils—they 
were merely the purifying process 
through which society must pass 
before a perfect order of things could 
be established. Now, I would have 
shuddered at the idea of being sub- 
jected to this process, glorious as the 
result might be, in the introduction of 
a golden age ; and, putting away per- 
sonal considerations entirely, I could 
pot regard the sufferings of my fellow- 
creatures with complacency, even for 
the public good. I did not particularly 
admire Miss Grosvenor’s heroes and 
patriots and admirable women. There 
was a lurking prejudice in my mind 
against them. Left to my own un- 
biassed opinion, I should have thought 
Brutus a villain, and the Spartan 
mothers unfeeling monsters, and most 
of the patriots of ancient and modern 
times, so far as I knew anything of 
them, very suspicious characters at the 
best. But they were the deities wor- 
shipped in our circle; and I brought 
my offering with the others—often, 
with such affected enthusiasm, as called 
forth the admiration of some of my 
father’s guests, who found his house, 
and, not unfrequently, his purse, con- 
venient to them ; and paid their court 
to him by flattering a vain, ignorant, 
flippant girl. 

“TI have alluded to one of my father’s 
friends, who professed a respect for 
religion—I can also add, that he felt 
its influence strongly ; and if " 

Here her voice faltered. For a few 
minutes she was unable to proceed ; 
and when she at length spoke, it was 
in hurried and unconnected sentences. 

“ He became my husband when I had 
just entered my eighteenth year, a 
short time before my father’s death. 
He was young, of a good family, and 
respectable fortune, and entered the 
world with thé fairest prospects—all 
blighted by the evil communication of 
his misguided associates. 

“ His family was averse to the con- 
nection. They knew from his con- 
fiding and affectionate nature that his 
wife would possess much influence 
over him, and dreaded that mine would 
be exerted for evil, and not for good. 
They were right. All that woman 
could do towards the destruction of 
the husband she adored, I did. God 
knows it was done in ignorance—I did 
not see the precipice under my feet— 
I had no aim but the indulgence of 
vanity, which had now another object 
—I was gratified to think that I was 
the wife of a man whose name, I was 





told, ranked among the first of that 
patriotic band who were to achieve 
the glorious work of their country’s 
freedom. The means for accomplishing 
this I contemplated at too great a dis- 
tance to give me any present uneasiness. 
In truth, I never conceived that the 
attempt would be made. I was kept 
in ignorance of any organized plan of 
rebellion, till the moment it broke out ; 
and then my heroism, my self-devotion 
to the cause of my country, which I 
had so often vaunted, when I thought 
it never would be called for, disap- 
peared. I wished then to retrace my 
steps—to extricate him from the toils 
which my own hands had assisted to 
lay for him. But it was too late. He 
was arrested on a charge of treason— 
the proofs were easily found, and he 
suffered the penalty of the law by an 
iguominious death. . 

“I fled to England with my two 
infants—the youngest a baby but a few 
months old—with the determination 
never again to return to a country 
which was now become hateful to me. 
You may eonceive something of my 
state of mind. I had no religion— 
none, at least, that brought with it the 
shadow of comfort. The reasonable 
religion which my father had taken 
such pains to ieccheatn when weighed 
in the balance against my bitter afflic- 
tion, was found lamentably wanting, 
and I discarded it. Conscious integrity, 
I had often heard him say, would bear 
the weight of any trial, howeverburden- 
some ; but even that broken reed was 
beyond my reach—I had only the con- 
sciousness of vanity, hypocrisy, the 
most paltry ambition, to turn to for 
support. It is true, I had some indis- 
tinct notions of the mercy and goodness 
of God, but I could see no traces of 
them in his dealings with myself.— 
Besides, there was a lurking suspicion 
in my mind that I did not deserve 
them ; although I often profanely asked 
how I had offended to be so severely 

unished. Still, I did not dare to say 
in my heart, there is no God; I only 
ventured to limit his power; and I 
sought some comfort in the gloomy 
satisfaction that he could not make 
my cup of bitterness fuller than it 
was, 

“But I was mistaken. I was yet 
to be taught that his judgments are a 
reat deep, beyond man’s fathoming. 
First, my baby sickened and died ; and 
before my tears, which flowed as freely 
for that bereavement as if it was my 
first .afiliction, were wiped away, my 
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eldest born was laid in the same grave ; 
and | was, at the age of two and twenty, 
left literally alone in the world. 

“You will, perhaps, expect to hear 
that my rebellious spirit broke out into 
open blasphemies against the hand that 
smote me—particularly as I could see 
no mark for the arrows of his wrath 
but my own person, whose good or 
evil, at the time, I regarded with per- 
fect indifference. The effect of these 
two last trials was, however, different. 
I felt terrified, if not humbled—I could 
not fly from his presence—I could not 
defy his power—and, therefore, I wished 
to appease him. A superstitious horror 
pressed upon my spirits, that my sins 
might yet be visited on the objects of 
my affection in another world, unless 
I found some means to mitigate his 
displeasure ; and those I now sought 
with avidity. 

“ Popery would have been the natu- 
ral refuge of a conscience exercised in 
this manner; but J had a prejudice 
against the name, while I clung to its 
essence in the will worship, which I 
considered essential to my purpose. 
My husband and nurse, the only indi- 
viduals I ever knew whose faith seemed 
to be a reality, had belonged to the 
Established Church, and that was suffi- 
cient to determine my choice. I knew 
nothing of its doctrines, except that it 
acknowledged the divinity of the Son 
of God, which was inseparably con- 
nected by early associations with ull 
my ideas of truth and vitality in religion. 
I, therefore, resolved to join its com- 
munion, at the same time sketching 
out for myself a course of penance, to 
which I rigidly adhered for upwards of 
thirty years. 1 made arrangements 
for returning immediately to Ireland, 
and permanently residing there, as the 
best evidence of the sincerity of my 
other self-inflictions. I also determined 
to change my name—to renounce s8o- 
ciety, even to the extent of holding no 
communication with my fellow-creatures 
farther than the most complete necessity 
required ; and to reserve such a pittance 
from my income as would afford me the 
necessaries of life, while the rest should 
be devoted to charity—passing through 
other hands, lest the notice of the world 
should be directed to me. 

“ ] had no relations of my own. M 
husband's family I had never conciliated, 
and they could not love me. In fact 
they were almost strangers to me, and 
I desired to remain such to them, and 
to every friend or acquaintance that I 
hitherto possessed. The only contidant 
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of my future plans was Mr. Browne 
the son of an old servant of my father’s, 
who faithfully kept my secret, and 
conscientiously fulfilled the duties im. 
posed on him. 

“ It was part of mysystem of penance 
to attend the public service of any 
Trinitarian Protestant congregation 
within my reach assembling on the 
week days—the Sunday to be devoted 
to the service of my parish church, 
Acting on this principle, I went toa 
Methodist enka few evenings before 
I left England—the first time I had 
frequented a place of worship since my 
widowhood. The service had begun 
before I entered. The congregation 
were singing a hymn, the words and the 
tune of which were strangely familiar 
to me. In a moment I remembered 
having sung them in times long gone 
by—with all the peace and happiness 
belonging to them—and though I could 
not then trust my voice to join in the 
psalmody, yet it sounded so sweet, and 
raised such a devotional feeling in my 
mind, that I certainly experienced the 
full force of the expression, ‘singing 
and making melody in the heart. | 
mechanically knelt with the others, and 
the prayer that followed I thought 
beautiful. It brought back to my 
recollection. the days of my comparative 
innocence, when, at least, the know- 
ledge of evil was circumscribed, my 
mind untainted by worldly contamina- 
tion, when I knelt at the lap of my 
nurse, and, taught by her, asked God 
to forgive me my sins, and to grant me 
his grace, for his Son’s sake. I wept 
much, but without bitterness; and 
returned home, not, indeed, less sor- 
rowful, but somewhat less cast down: 
This feeling brought with it a certain 
degree of comfort, which my ignorance 
of the character of God and his require- 
ments from his sinful creatures, | was 
led to suppose, was given me as a 
reward for my voluntary humility ; and 
I bound myself by a solemn vow to 
live as a stranger and sojourner on 
earth—not, I am now convinced, in 
the scriptural sense of these terms, but 
that which popery and superstition 
attach to them. 

“ I endeavoured to recall to memory 
all that I had learned from my nurse in 
my early years, from the conviction 
that her religion was the true one. 
The recollection came slowly, but, I 
have reason to think, perfectly ; even 
so far as to remember the names of the 
few books which constituted her library. 
These I immediately purchased. One 
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of them, ‘ Law’s Serious Call,’ became 
my favourite study. It coincided with 
my own ascetic views, and encouraged 
me to increase a burden of uncom- 
manded duties, which, though I had no 
pleasure in the performance, I still 
considered indispensable in that pecu- 
liarly hard service which was required 
from me. My proposed seclusion from 
society was the only part of ny system 
involving an inconvenience, which, had 
I foreseen, I might have been induced 
to provide against, by an exception 
in favour of the private meetings among 
the Methodists. From these I was 
excluded by my rash vow; and I was 
afterwards often pained when obliged 
to repress the advances towards ac- 
quaintance, made by some excellent and 
kind-hearted individuals of that body, 
here and in other places. 

“On my return to Ireland, I resided 
for some years in a small town in the 
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South; where, though at first m 

unusual habits drew upon me ini 
unpleasant observation, yet curiosity 
at length completely died away in the 
hopelessness of discovering anything 
more of me than the mere conviction 
of my present existence. I had no 
wish for change. One place was the 
same to me as another, provided my 
name and misfortunes were unknown. 
But the unwelcome settlement in the 
neighbourhood of a family with which 
I had been formerly acquainted, deter- 
mined me to seek another residence. 
For some time I was unsettled—wan- 
dering from place to place—annoyed 
and harassed by the vexations which 
a less eccentric mode of life than that 
which I led might have saved me; 
till at length the good hand of my 
God upon me led me to Dunasker, 
which, if it be his will, shall be the last 
stage of my earthly pilgrimage.” 


CHAP. XVII.—CONCLUSION, 


Captain Somerville was completely 
reconciled to his son, after the adven- 
ture on the anniversary of the battle of 
Aughrim. There was no making-up, 
no explanations, or requisitions, or 
apologies. ‘They at once fell into their 
usual habits of cheerful and unrestrained 
intercourse, without the slightest refe- 
rence to the subject which had estranged 
them fora few days. It was not, how- 
ever, forgotten by the father. He had 
not only thought of it, almost to the 
exclusion of any other consideration, 
but held repeated consultations with 
Mrs. Somerville on the possibilities of 
saving the young people from further 
annoyance and uneasiness, by at once 
making arrangements for their marriage 
at no distant day. 

“ After all, my dear,” he said, “ what 
do we desire but his happiness? And 
she will make him happy—there can be 
no doubt of that.” 

“Not the slightest,” she replied. 
“Her temper is quite extraordinary, 
and she is the most affectionate creature 
on earth.” 

“She is precisely the wife I should 
choose for him,” he continued, “if money 
could be had on either side ; and, since 
she is his choice, we must contrive to 
do without the money for the present. 
It is a pity that it must be thought of 
at all; and it certainly should not be 
the only consideration. If they are 
content to begin the world poor, why 
should we object? Many have done 


so before them; and I think in the 
end they were just as well off as other 
people.” 

“Exactly my opinion,” replied the 
lady. “Ihave been absolutely sickened 
to death hearing of the expected star- 
vation of many of my friends when they 
married on small incomes. Yet, they 
never starved. On the contrary, I 
have got most excellent dinners at 
their houses ; and I have remarked that 
they were, in general, more prosperous 
than those who acted with what the 
world calls prudence, but what I call 
cold-heartedness.” 

“I should be sorry to encourage a 
decidedly imprudent match,” he said. 
“ However, this cannot be called so. 
They are both sensible and well-prin- 
cipled ; without the foolish and mean 
vanity of making an appearance above 
their means. William will always live 
within his income, whatever it may be, 
from a higher principle than worldl 
honesty. He does not talk muc 
about his religion ; but it has hereto- 
fore evidenced itself in all his conduct ; 
and, with such an excellent help-meet 
as Mary, it is not probable that he will 
be tempted to resist its influence.” 

“I ain provoked with Mrs. Small- 
craft, she is so very incredulous and 
uncharitable on that point,” said Mrs. 
Somerville. “She will not believe 
that William has a particle of religion, 
because he reads newspapers, and 
wears his watch in his waistcoat pocket. 
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She also begins to doubt Mary’s sin- 
cerity on account of her gauze sleeves.” 

« She is a very impertinent woman,” 
said the captain, “to interfere at all in 
other people's concerns ; her own re- 
ligion is much more doubtful. One 
who grudges ” He stopped sud- 
denly, ook after a moment's recollec- 
tion, continued in an altered tone and 
manner—“ By the by, my dear, we 
speak too much of Mrs. Smallcraft’s 
faults, and shew as much want of 
charity towards her, as she could pos- 
sibly do in our case. I know William 
thinks so; for though he sometimes 
laughs at the stories of her stinginess, 
yet he never repeats them, or joins in 
abusing her. Neither does Mary ; and 
let us, old as we are, learn Christian 
forbearance from them. The poor 
woman has her oddities—nay, she is 
sometimes nearly unbearable—but she 
has some good qualities, and ought to 
get credit for them.” 

“She is very provoking, however,” 
said Mr. Somerville. “She never 
gives one credit for doing any thing 
well. I have made a hundred deter- 
minations to be fond of her—to see 
her character only in its best light— 
but I don’t know how it is, she always 
contrives to say or do the very thing 
that is particularly annoying to me.” 

“ She cannot help it, my dear—it is 
her way, and it is to be borne. Let 
us speak now on a more interesting 
subject. I have been considering that 
we can manage very well for the young 
people, and very comfortably for our- 
selves, at the same time. I can, with- 
out any inconvenience, allow William 
two hundred a-year for his expenses 
during term-time in Dublin. Mary 
shall always live with us, except for an 
odd trip to town, until he gets into full 
practice.” 

Mrs. Somerville, who had already 
formed some such~plan in her own 
mind, readily acceded to that pro- 
posed by her husband; and was im- 
patient till William should be informed 
of it. Her patience was, however, 
put to the proof, by the manner with 
which the young gentleman received 
the communication ; for, instead of 
being in a proper ecstacy of delight, 
he began to talk wisely and prudently, 
and to raise objections to every item 
of the proposed arrangement. 

“I see how it is,” she said angrily, 
after listening, or rather not listening 
to some of his objections. “We are a 
couple of old fools, my dear, to inter- 
fere in this business. He has no in- 


tention of marrying the girl at all. 
that is very evident.” 

“No, no, my dear; you are too 
hasty. [ could not suspect him of 
such ungenerous conduct ; though, | 
confess, [ am surprised that he should 
be the first to raise difficulties, Let 
me understand you, William, Yoy 
cannot be ignorant of the very awkward 
circumstances in which Mary is placed, 
principally on account of her engage. 
ment with you—now a matter of no- 
toriety. It is, therefore, very desir. 
able that some measures should be 
adopted whereby they might be ter. 
minated. What we have proposed 
appears to me quite feasible, and | 
expected would have met with your 
hearty approbation.” 

“1 assure you, sir, I am more grate. 
ful to you and my mother than [| can 
express,” replied his son; “but, on 
reflection, you will see the impracti- 
cability of the plan. Dublin must be 
my permanent residence, if I wish to 
succeed in my profession ; and, laying 
aside every other consideration, it 
would not be respectable to live se. 
parate from my wife. Besides, I never 
will, without the most absolute ne. 
cessity, entrench upon your comforts, 
by diminishing your income for my 
support. The moment that I am in- 
dependent—that my own exertions 
have procured a competence—I shall 
ask your blessing on my marriage. 
But in the meantime , 

“ My dear William,” interrupted his 
mother, “there is nothing that I hate 
like ‘the meantime,’ when there is no 
necessity for it. If you must live in 
Dublin, what is to prevent us from 
living there too ? f am quite sure 
that it would agree with me now. The 
constitution changes so much as we 
advance in years, that it is more than 
probable that my health might be 
benefitted by the change. Don’t you 
think so, Captain Somerville ?” 

He did not think so. He thought 
exactly the contrary; and, after can- 
vassing the matter calmly and de- 
liberately with his son, was obliged to 
confess that the oldest head was fixed 
upon the youngest shoulders of the trio; 
and that however uncomfortable the 
situation of the young people would 
necessarily be for some indefinite time, 
there were no means at present within 
reach to relieve it. rs. Somerville 
was not at all satisfied ; though she 
was, when appealed to by both gen- 
tlemen, constrained to acknowledge 
that an immediate marriage was not 
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advisable ; but she still. persisted in 
her opinion that something could yet 
be thought of, by which many of the dis- 
agreeablenesses attendant upon Mary’s 
proposed undertaking could beavoided. 
Captain Somerville promised to think 
of every thing practicable ; and Wil- 
liam promised not to think at all—that 
is, not. to be too wise and prudent, if 
his parents could hit upon an expedi- 
ent for his happiness. This expedient 
was already hit upon in her own mind ; 
and she only delayed the disclosure 
till her son left the room, when it was 
detailed in due form to her husband. 
It was this—that Miss Vaughan should 
be immediately invited to live per- 
manently with them, and to consider 
herself from that time forward, as their 
daughter. 

«T will not listen to one word about 
delicacy,” she concluded, “ I hate de- 
licacy.. You know what I mean, Cap- 
tain Somerville. There can be nothing 
indelicate in my intended daughter-in- 
law living under my protection. In 
fact, it will be the most respectable, 
besides being the most desirable ar- 
rangement for all parties. We shall be 
very lonely when William leaves us ; 
and Mary is so cheerful and so useful, 
and so agreeable, and so very fond of 
us both, that I cannot bear the idea of 
losing her society for any length of 
time.” 

Captain Somerville eagerly caught at 
the proposal. He not only assented to 
all its agreeabilities aud excellencies, 
but resolved to. lose no time in making 
the invitation in person ; backed by an 
affectionate note from Mrs. Somerville, 
of which he was the bearer, expressive 
of their united wishes. 

He was shewn into the drawing-room 
at Plantville, where. the whole family 
were assembled in conclave, discussing 
the merits of a situation, just procured 
for Miss Vaughan, through the exer- 
tions of Lady Frances Hardimond. 
Mary had _ never seen him since the 
fete at Lough Asker. She was, how- 
ever, fully aware of his disinclination 
toreeeive her as part of his family ; 
and also expected that their first inter- 
view would afford matter for a scene, 
in which a very prominent part would 
be forced upon her. She had, accord- 
ingly, prepared herself to sustain the 
character of a rejected daughter-in-law, 
with as much dignity as is compatible 
with, perhaps, the most undignified, 
though interesting, of all the perso- 
nages in the dramatis persone of the 
tragedies or comedies of real life. Yet, 
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when the time came, dignity left her 
in the lurch, without excuse or apology. 
Even presence of mind unceremo- 
niously took its. departure ; so that, at 
the very moment, when it. was most 
desirable that she should look, at least, 
sensible, she had the sad conscious- 
ness that she looked like a fool ; and, 
worse again, felt like one. The only 
symptoms of remaining sense that evi- 
denced itself in her conduct, was.an 
attempt at a hasty retreat, while he was 
still engaged in returning the civilities 
of her aunt and uncle ; but he pre- 
vented herin a manner, which although 
precisely the opposite of that which 
she expected, served to increase her 
confusion ten-fold ; and at the mo- 
ment she would, perhaps, bave felt less 
embarrassed by a cold or angry expos- 
tulation, than by the hearty kiss with 
which she was greeted, and the kind 
expressions with which he addressed 
her. 

“ You will find,” he said, handing 
her Mrs. Somerville’s note, “ that my 
wife’s sentiments and mine perfectly 
coincide. Read it, my dear Mary, and 
satisfy yourself’ There need be no se- 
crets among us,” he continued, address- 
ing himself to Mr. and Mrs. Plant, 
“ William has made a choice that does 
him honour—one that I hope has the 
blessing of God upon it, as well as his 
parents’ approbation. There will be 
some little delay ; these things cannot 
be settled in ahurry.. However Mary 
is now, to.all intents and purposes, our 
child, and weclaim her as such. It is 
Mrs. Somerville’s wish and mine, that 
she takes up her residence under our 
roof till she removes to one of her own.” 

“It is avery generous offer,” said 
Mr. Plant, who was a good-natured 
man, as the world goes. “ Very few 
parents would act so off-hand by a girl 
without six-pence ; and I hope she 
will be properly grateful and amenable 
to her duty.” 

“It is a very generous offer,” said 
Mrs. Plant, who was not. ill-natured, 
except on particular occasions, “and I 
hope Mary will be grateful to all her 
friends.” 

“ At all events,” said Miss Plant, 
who was thoroughly and radically de- 
void of guod-nature, on any and a 
occasion, “ it is quite romantic enoug 
to make me say with Shakspeare, ‘ all’s 
well that ends well.’ ” 

“I am glad,” said Captain Somer- 
ville, who either had not heard, or did 
not understand the young lady’s speech, 
“ that you approve of our plan.” 
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“ Nothing can be more lucky for the 
girl,” her uncle answered, “ though she 
has the offer of sixty pounds a-year, and 
very little to do for it, except to teach 
five children their lessons. To be sure, 
some people, and I for one of them, 
would rather pick stones on a moun- 
tain than pound the A BC into any- 
body’s head.” 

“ What shall I say to Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Mary ?” asked the Captain. 
“ When may we expect you? This 
evening ? Tomorrow ?—the next day ? 
Fix your own time ; only let it be 
an early day.” 

“ Mary is very properly cautious of 
committing herself,” said Miss Plant, 
as her cousin hesitated for a reply. 
“ Young ladies should not act in a 
hurry, particularly after suffering from 
imprudence. You know the poet says 
—“one false step for ever damns her 
fame.” 

“ Your quotation, Miss Plant, said 
the Captain, drawing up his tall figure 
to its utmost elevation, “ is irrelevant— 
not to use a stronger expression. It is 
as impossible for Miss Vaughan to take 
a false step, as that Mrs. Somerville or 
myself could advise it.” 

“ Never mind her or her poet, who- 
ever he is,” said Mr. Plant. “ She is 
jealous that Mary should have 
a knack of picking up all the ba- 
But keep up your spirits, 
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Bessy, there is as good fish in the sea as 
ever was caught ; and I hope oe may 


be able to make just such another false 
step before long.” 

“ Robert Plant ! Mr. Plant!! ex- 
claimed the lady of the house, “ I do 
not like such jokes about my daughters. 
They may be repeated, I do not like 
such jokes, I assure you.” 

“ There is no joke in it,” he per- 
sisted. “ You may as well confess it 
honestly, that you are all sorry for the 
loss of such a windfall. Why, I am 
sorry for it myself. I never will den 
that I would not desire a better match 
for one of these girls.” 

“ You are a strange man,” said Mrs. 
Plant, endeavouring to look merry and 
unconcerned ; “but we are not giving 
Mary an opportunity of answering 
Captain Somerville. “ You know,” she 
added, turning to her, “ that Lady 
Anne should be made acquainted with 
this change before she writes to her 
sister to close with her offer.” 

Mary looked irresolutely at Captain 
Somerville, and hesitated between every 
word of two or three unfinished sen- 
tences expressive of gratitude and fear, 
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and half-a-dozen other feelings, and at: 
last came to a full stop at the word 
* but.’ 

“ But what ? What child ?” he asked 
impatiently. “ My dear girl we do 
not want you to express anything. We 
simply want you to consider yourself 
as our child, and to act accordingly,” 

The tears started to her eyes, “« | 
wish,” she began, “ that I knew what 
I ought to do—I am afraid that I ought 
to decline—It might not be consistent 
with—If I had a little time for consi. 
deration—I believe I cannot determine 
without consulting Lady Anne.” 

“ Oh! very well !” he cried, in a tone 
of displeasure, “ consult all Dunasker, 
if you choose—and here comes a very 
proper person to begin with—I am 
quite in earnest,” he continued as Mr, 
Ravenscroft entered the room. « Jf 
the advice of individuals not connected 
with my family is to be asked, I know 
of no person to whose judgment | 
would more willingly submit my own ; 
and he also is as much interested in 
your concerns as any other friend 
could possibly be.” 

That Miss Vaughan would have 
gladly escaped the consultation, may 
be readily imagined ; but Captain So- 
merville entered upon the subject at 
once, and clearly and briefly explained 
the difficulties, expectations, hopes and 
wishes of all the parties concerned. 

“ I shall feel truly obliged,” he con- 
cluded, “ if you will candidly give your 
opinion. I confess to you that we have 
a very strong prejudice, perhaps a very 
foolish one, against this governess 
scheme. We cannot see the necessity 
for it ; and indeed, I must say, that 
considering all circumstances, we might 
expect that our feelings, or fancies, or 
prejudices—call them what you may, 
ought to have some little influence 
with Miss Vaughan.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Ravenscroft, 
“and no doubt they will, when they 
come under consideration. But, just 
now she must think of something: else. 
She can neither accept your generous 
offer, nor the situation offered by her 
other friends. Her path of duty is 
very plainly marked out, at least for 
the present ; and my business here, 
this morning, is to engage her services 
in the capacity of nurse-tender to her 
aunt.” 

“ Why what does she want a nurse- 
tender for ?” asked Mr. Plant, looking 
somewhat confounded. 

“ IT mean her aunt, or rather her 
grand-aunt, Mrs. Vaughan, who, | am 














happy to say, is ina fair way of reco- 
very, though still weak ; and she ex- 
pects to derive much benefit from 
Mary’s society.” 

« Mrs. Vaughan !” said Mary, “ Who 
is Mrs. Vaughan ? I have never heard 
of her before.’ 

« Very likely,” he answered, “as she 
has been called Smith since she came 
to this village, for reasons which she 
will explain to you at her leisure. She 
wishes from henceforward to resume 
her own name ; and by that has com- 
missioned me to request your imme- 
diate presence at her house.” 

Our readers, unless more dull of ap- 
prehension than we are willing to sup- 
pose, particularly if they have paid us 
the compliment of reading so far with- 
out skipping, have already guessed at 
the relationship between these two 
ladies, and the consequences likely to 
follow. We shall therefore pass over 
Mr. Ravenscroft’s explanation to the 
company at Plantville, with their sur- 
prise, and the surprise of all the world ; 
together with Lady Anne Asker's visit 
to Mrs. Vaughan, and the Massingers’ 
visit, and Mrs. Merrygrief’s repeated 
protestations of her perfect comprehen- 
sion of all and every item of this most 
Irish occurrence ; and Mr. De Lacy’s 
congratulations ; and Mrs. Smallcraft’s 
advice ; and Mr. Frederick Mas- 
singer’s ode on “ the Recluse of 
Dunasker ;’ and Mrs. Somerville’s 
anxiety lest joy should turn her son's 
brain; and William's interview with 
Mrs. Vaughan, the day after the ac- 
knowledgment of her niece ; and the 
opportunities afforded Miss Plant of 
quoting “ My name is Norval, on the 
Grampian hills,” and “ Friends, Ro- 
mans, countrymen and lovers, lend me 
your ears ;” besides five hundred other 
circumstances which, though sufficiently 
interesting, would swell our concluding 
chapter to a most inconvenient size. 
We shall therefore merely advert to 
the few facts necessary to the proper 
winding up of our stury, through the 
intervention of Miss Tammy Goulding, 
whose information upon every point, 
we can assure our readers, is substan- 
tially correct, and may be relied on 
with the same confidence as if it came 
direct from ourselves. 

“ She will get every penny, to the 
tune of twelve hundred a-year, es- 
tated property, when the aunt dies, 
Mrs. K., what she will settle during 
her own life I am not certified as yet, 
only I know that whatever the old wo- 
man had, in right of her husband, she 
Vou. XI. 
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gave up to Mary, to squander as she 
chooses.” 

“ And they tell me, Miss G. that she 
has made away with some of it already 
Did’nt she compliment Mr. Plant with 
a handsome present ?” 

“ Three hundred poundsat one slap,” 
replied Miss Tammy ; “ besides the 
trifle he had in his hands belonging to 
her.” 

“It is no lie to say she was born 
with a silver spoon in her mouth,” said 
the haberdasher. 

“ It was a toss-up after all, that she 
ever got a sixpence,” said the Post-mis- 
tress, “for the aunt did not know there 
was such a being in the world, and had 
left all her fortune in charity, The eve- 
ning she drank tea at the glebe, they 
happened to mention Mary’s name, and 
she put things together, without letting 
on a word, till she made out she was 
her own husband’s grand-niece.” 

“I hear from good authority,” said 
Mrs. Kilrummery, “that her waiting- 
maid has got a settlement of thirty 
pounds a-year for life.” 

“ Good authority, indeed !” answered 
Miss Goulding, impatiently, “ no such 
thing. It is ten pounds a-year—no 
more nor no less, You are too fond 
of listening to every gabby comer and 
goer, Mrs. K., who lead you often ter- 
ribly astray. If I was not near to set 
you right, you would often make your- 
self the laugh of the place, with your 
credibility. One word for all—you 
may depend upon what I tell you, but 
upon none of your runners; for how 
could they kuow anything ?” 

Oh! why not, Miss G.” asked her 
crony, with a slight elevation of voice 
and colour. “ Sure you won't try and 
pass on us your own head, as the only 
one in Dunasker, that has ears ?” 

“ Dear Mrs. K.,” said the Post-mis- 
tress, “ I disparage nobody’s head or 
tail: I only warn you out of pure 
friendship, not to listen to every com- 
mon report from market people. I would 
be the last person in the world to take 
on me, but there is no harm in bring- 
ing to your recollection all that I ever 
said, and how I was never wrong in 
my dictation. Did not I tell you of her 
new carriage, four hours after Mr. 

Browne sent the order for it to Dub- 
lin? Did I not tell you that they, 
would not be married for three months ? 
Did I not tell you that, in spite of all 
Mary could say, she will still fast and 
shut herself up, every Tuesday, though 
she has given up all hen other fancies ?, 
In short, who ever told you anything 
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that could be depended upon, for half 
a minute, but myself? yet, you will 
sometimes come to me with a budget 
full of wonders, gathered from them 
who have as little discretion as my pa- 
rasol.” 

“Oh! upon my word, Miss G. you 
are getting on too fast. I would not for 
the world say what would hurt a cat, 
but I cannot help just reminding you, 
for your own sake, that = may make 
a mistake as well as another. Nobody 
could be more out than you were, in 
your guess about Mrs. Vaughan. You 
told me, in this very parlour—sitting 
where you are now—in your second- 
best shawl—that she was a Jesuit, and 
a Lord Lieutenant, and that she would 
head .the rebels, one of these days, 
mounted on her charger !” 

« I confess it, and | glory in it,” said 
Miss Tammy, triumphantly ; for did 
not every word that I said come out 
true ? Is she not as close as a Jesuit, 
and as rich as a Lord Lieutenant ? 
And had anybody ever half so much to 
do with rebels, as herself? What 
have you to say to that, Mrs K.? I 
believe you must agree with me, that I 
have knocked you down with what my 
nephew, Edwin Goulding, who is 
taking his degree in College, calls an 
argumentum ad absurdum.” 

The haberdasher, who. could not 
argue as logically as her friend, felt 
that she was thrown completely in the 
back ground, a position which she par- 
ticularly disliked ; ;she therefore desisted 
from further argument, and began ano- 
ther subject in a condoling tone. 

“ Now that you mention your ne- 
hew, Miss G. Leucaiee that you are 
reaking your heart that you stood in 

his light, when you hindered the match 
between him and Miss Vaughan. It 
would have been a comfortable little 
provision for a lad like him, who, by 
all accounts, has not much to the fore.” 

“ You were never more mistaken, 
Mrs. Kilrummery,” she replied, with 
dignity. “ The Gouldings are a fa- 
mily—are a family that—the Gould- 
ings are a family that want nobody to 
make matches for them. When Mr. 
Edwin Goulding thinks of settling him- 
self, he will look for connection, as all 
his forefathers did before him from the 
time of Oliver Cromwell.” 

“ T don't misdoubt it,” said her friend, 
softening her tone down to an amiable 

itch ; “ only the world is so odd in 
its obstinateness. I supposeas good as 
fifty people, high and low, suid to my- 


self—and I not caring to listen to what 
was no business of mine—that he ne. 
ver had the outdaciousness to say a ciyil 
word to her ; and that she would not 
think him fit to wipe her shoes,” 

“ They were liars, whoever they 
were,” exclaimed Miss Tammy, stut. 
tering with passion ; “and I desire 
you to tell them so from me, the ve 
next time that they give their tongues 
such liberty.” 

“Oh !’pon my word, I beg your ex- 
cuse for that, Miss Goulding. A body 
who has to stand behind a counter must 
have a civil tongue in their head, Be. 
sides now—in friendship between our- 
selves two—I often had some of them 
thoughts in my own mind when [ 
looked ut him with his broad face, and 
his strut—not counting the differ in 
their stations. And twenty times | 
was near bursting out laughiug in your 
face, to hear you say how you were 
afraid that a beautiful young girl of 
genteel family and figure, would think 
of snapping at him.” 

“ A good evening to you, Mistress 
Kilrummery,” said Miss fonus, rising 
slowly, and curtsying with an air, prey 
cisely the same as she supposed a du. 
chess would assume on a similar occa- 
sion. “ When one of the family of the 
Gouldings ever again demeans them, 
selves by shewing civility to one of 
your breeding, they will deserve all the 
impudence and vulgarity, that they 
never could meet, if they kept them- 
selves in their own line.” 

She instantly left the house, and pro- 
ceeded up the street, so overwhelmed 
with indignation, that she had well 
nigh Jet the Girrah Caille pass her, 
without inquiring after some particulars 
respecting Mrs. Vaughan, which were 
stillunexplained. She stopped to con- 
gratulate her on her annuity, and to 
inquire very civilly after the health of 
her mistress. But her civilities were 
received with coldness. Ansty an 
swered without stopping that “ sorra 
much was the matter with her ;” and 
continued muttering to herself, as she 
walked homewards, “ None of them 
knows that little I care for all the mo- 
ney I’ve got. If it comed a fortnight 
back, maybe ”. 

Whatever was the thought that pro- 
duced from the Girrah Cuaille these bro- 
ken sentences, must remain for ever in 
ber own breast. She awkwardly 
brushed a tear from her eye, with the 
sleeve of her frock, and passed on 
without finishing the sentence. 
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What are the Irish Conservative Members dbout ? 


WHAT ARE THE IRISH CONSERVATIVE MEMBERS ABOUT ? 


« Did traitors lurk in the Christian’s hold? 
Were their hands grown stiff or their hearts grown cold ? 







I know not, in sooth—but from yonder wall 
There flashed no fire, there hissed no ball.” 


Siege of Corinth. 


« By Consvrvative principles, I mean a determination to meet every threatened 
danger to the Protestant establishment. Nay, I MzAN MoRE—I MEAN THAT WE ARE 
DETERMINED UPON THE INFLICTION—IF WE CAN INFLICT IT—OF A REAVY BLOW 
AND GREAT DISCOURAGEMENT TO THE PRINCIPLES WHICH ARE ANTAGONIST TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE Protestant Fairu.”—Sir Robt. Peel's speech at Merchant's 


Hall, \2th of May. 


« Waat are THE Ir1sH CONSERVATIVE 
Members AbouT?—We commence 
this atticle with a question which some 

rhap will consider ungracious. The 
Fest of our preliminary quotations may 
pethaps be still more so. We are not 
site that we can give any very satis- 
factory answer to the one—and we 
should be surry to think that the other 
was altogether deserved ; but it is a 
fact that the question has been asked; 
and met have reasoned, if not in the 
words, yet something in the sentiments 
of the quotation. An impression is 
very generally abroad that during the 
last session the interests of Irish Protes« 
tantism have been eorey neglected 
by our representatives in Parliament. 
it is an impression in which we confess 
we share ; and the time is come when 
we must spéak out. 

We confess we hardly know how to 
approach the painful subject which we 
have reluctantly taken as our theme. 
It is never very pleasant to censure 
one’s own friends, and yet there are 
times when censure is the truest voice 
of friendship. We believe that we have 
to deal with meu who have sense and 
integrity enough totake reproof in good 

tt; but if we are mistaken in this 

elief itis but an additional evidence that 
reproof is not only deserved but neces- 
sary. Our earnest wish is to give every 
¢redit to our representatives, for all to 
which we can honestly uccord praise, 
and to make every allowance where 
truth compels us tofind fault. But it is 
very necessary that they should be told 
—told from lreland as they have been 
already from Englund—that they have 
not fulfilled the expectations which had 
been formed of them by those who 
risked life and property, and sacrificed 
ease arid interest to place them in their 
present position. 
We might content ourselves with 


simply asking a few questions—“ pra- 
dens inlerrogatio dimidium scientia”— 
and one or two fitly-formed inquiries 
would be quite sufficient to suggest all 
we mean. The general question, 
“ What are the Irish Conservative mem- 
bers about?” conveys a great deal. 
We might proceed to ask, “ Upon what 
Irish question have they made an 
efficient move ?” “ What misdoings of 
the government have they exposed ?” 
“What grievance of the Protestant 
pa of Ireland have they detailed ?” 
“ What principle of Irish Protestantism 
have they asserted ?” ‘““ What measures 
have they taken to expose the fallacy 
of the liberal representations of the state 
of Ireland?” “ What ‘blow’ have they 
struck at ‘the principles antagonist to 
the establishment of the Protestant 
faith ?*”— We pause in our catalogue 
of inquiries—did we pause for an answer 
we would have done. 

The simple fact is this—that during 
the entire session the Irish members 
have remained in a state of quiescence. 
They have adopted a species of “ pas- 
sive resistatice,” at which, to do them 
justice, they are very awkward bunglers. 
They appeared to think their duty con- 
sisted in carefully avoiding all attacks 
upon the ministry, and all exposure of 
the real state to which the government 
have reduced Ireland. It rentains, 
then, to enquire how far such a line of 
policy is either fitted to the exigencies 
of the times or consonant to the fedlings 
of the Irish Protestants. 

We will, of course, be understood as 
speaking of the Irish Conservative 
members a8 a party. We presume to 
censure no individual_there are many 
among them as anxious a8 we are to sed 
a bold stand made for Iréland in thé 
House of Commons ; but it is hardfor 
individuals to step forward singly and 
alone. But while influences of one kind 
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or other are inducing in the party the 
remissness of which we complain, the 
press would lose all its value if it 
remained silent, because many indivi- 
duals of the party might personally plead 
an exemption froin the blame. 


The subject is one on which we feel 
too warmly to study either our language 
or our arrangement. When we com- 
pare the feeling which we know to 
exist among the Protestants of Ireland 
with the feeling which might be inferred 
from the conduct of their representa- 
tives, we know not whether we should 
be moved to sorrow orto anger. The 
Protestants of Ireland believe them- 
selves the victims of crue] and unjust 
oppression—they believe that the func- 
tions of government are exercised, not 
for the nation, but for a faction—they 
see all offices and all places conferred 
uponthe creatures of that faction—they 
complain that they have no adequate 
protection for their property or life— 
that government is remiss in its execu- 
tion of the law—that crime is not 
punished—that gross partiality dis- 
graces every department of the execu- 
tive—and that all the powers of govern- 
ment are wielded for the depression 
and discouragement of the Protestant 
faith. Is there one of our representa- 
tives who will deny that these impres- 
sions are well founded? Is there one 
of them who has acted in parliament as 
if he believed them to be true ? 


Let us descend to particulars—let us 
come to the individual points upon 
which we are compelled to assert that 
the Irish Conservative members have 
neglected their duty. Take the case 
of the patronage of Ireland. There is 
no man in Ireland who does not know 
how it is disposed of. Offices are con- 
ferred upon men whose only claim to 
them is their notoriety in the cause of 
sedition ; a penal law of the most 
tyrannical, because of the most unde- 
fined character, is put in force against 
those who dare to shew any regard for 
Protestantism—not by the authority of 
law, but by the arbitrary rule of the 
government. Was it fit that any com- 
plaint of this should be made in Parlia- 
ment? Has any been made? Not 
a single representative of the Irish 
Protestants has complained, in their 
name, of this grievous injustice ; and 
for all that has been said or known of 
the subject in parliament, it might be 
believed that Lord Mulgrave’s distri- 
bution of patronage was so impartial as 
to give universal ground of satisfaction, 
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and leave no cause, even to his oppo- 
nents, of complaint. 

Now, there is a great and a serious 
evil in this. No matter how effectually 
or how completely Lord Mulgrave’s 
system of government be exposed out 
of doors, it never can be done with the 
moral influence which belongs to the 
complaints of the accredited represen. 
tatives of the people in parliament, 
One honest, manly, and temperate 
speech in parliament, stating that the 
Protestants of Ireland regarded them. 
selves us objects of a practical penal 
law, by which, in the distribution of 
patronage, they were virtually excluded, 
except at the price of betraying their 
religion, (assertions which tens of thou- 
sands of petitions could be obtained to 
verify, and hundreds of facts be stated 
to support.) A speech such as could 
be made by Sir Robert Bateson, by 
Mr. Lucas, by half a dozen others whom 
we could name, would have more moral 
influence throughout England than all 
that could be said out of doors, while 
left without such corroboration. Indeed, 
if we must say it, the influence on the 
minds of persons at a distance is that 
what our representatives shrink from 
stating, is not true. 

Now, in the name of the Protestants 
of Ireland, we ask why is this? It is 
not that our members do not share in 
the feelings of indignation which their 
constituents universally .entertain—it 
is not that such a man as Sir Robert 
Bateson would shrink from stating his 
feelings as to Lord Mulgrave’s distri- 
bution of patronage. How, then, is 
the silence to be accounted for? Some 
spirit seems to press down the energies 
of our members. Perhaps such a man 
as Sir Robert Bateson knows that if he 
took a manly and determined line he 
would not be supported. We want no 
violence—we want no factious attacks 
on the government—but we do want 
that truths which men do not hesitate 
to speak out of parliament should some~ 
times be spoken in it. 

What we have suid, as to the moral 
influence of statements in parliament, 
will, of course, equally sae to every 
other subject to which we advert. 
Parliament has lost its ancient use— 
its truest dignity, when it ceases by 
its deliberations to guide and control 
public opinion, Did our Irish mem- 
bers do their duty, they might, in their 
places in paren inform and in- 
struct public opinion on our case. 
There is a weight and a dignity in 
such representations which can never 
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belong to less solemn and less accre- 
dited statements. Besides, a speaker 
in parliament has one great advantage, 
that he commands in the country a 
hearing from both parties ; a speech in 
parliament finds its way to the enemies 
as well as to the friends of the princi- 
les it advocates, an advantage which 
it is not easy to estimate in a case like 
that of the Protestants of Ireland, 
when so much is to be done by putting 
the truth fairly before the British 
public. 

Parliament is,. in fact, a platform 
from which a man addresses the nation, 
and addresses them with authority ; in 
every other situation the political ad- 
vocate is addressing a party, and ad- 
dressing them without any sanction 
but his own personal weight. 


Now, this moral influence — this 
great advantage of a parliamentary 
position, our Irish members have 
thrown away; they have not availed 
themselves of it to correct errors, to 
expose misrepresentations, or to an- 
swer falsehoods industriously circu- 
lated; they neglect the opportunity 
which they always have of laying the 
case of the Irish Protestants before 
the nation at large, and then they 


complain that the English people 
know so little of the real state of Ire- 
land ! 

Of course the full discharge of such a 
duty as this requires qualities which are 
not to be found in every member of par- 


liament. There are many Irish mem- 
bers, men, too, of ability, whose habits 
—whose peculiar talents even—do not 
fitthem for the task of instructing the 
public mind through parliament ; there 
18 no one, however, possessed of ordi- 


nary fluency of speech, and ordinary- 


good sense, who cannot give efficient 
assistance in such a work. But, be it 
remembered, that no persons are fit to 
assume the place of leaders, who do 
not possess the higher qualities neces- 
sary to guide public opinion ; sure we 
are that among the members whom 
Protestant Ireland returns to parlia- 
ment, there are many capable of 
placing truth clearly before an assem- 
ly such as the House of Commons. 
But we said that we would come to 
particulars. Earnestly and solemnly 
we do ask the Irish Conservative 
members, why has the universal feel- 
ing of Protestant Ireland, at the dis- 
tribution of government patronage, 
never, in the course of the present 
session, found one svlitary expression 
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from those who are supposed to repre- 
sent our feelings. 

Let us take another case — Lord 
Mulgrave’s celebrated speech in the 
House of Lords has not surely been 
forgotten by our readers. It is useless 
to deny that this artful and able 
speech has had its effect. It has per- 
suaded many that the charges 
against the Whig government of Ire- 
land were without foundation. We 
have already clearly shewn how this 
was accomplished. Returns were pre- 
pared in such a manner that no.assem- 
bly could have detected the imposition 
at the moment. We did what, in our 
humble sphere, we could to expose the 
fallacies of the statements of that 
speech. We pointed out the fraud to 
demonstration. ‘The most influential 
of the British journals brought that 
fraud before the public, and chal- 
lenged an explanation ; but no answer 
has ever yet been attempted. The 
speech of the noble Viceroy contained 
a series of misrepresentations on al- 
most every conceivable point connect- 
ed with the state and government of 
Ireland ; why has no reply been given 
in Parliament? All the efforts of the 
press are, we repeat, ineffective while 
such statements are permitted to pass 
unquestioned in parliament ; even the 
paltry fraud of the figures furnished to 
the noble viceroy has never been ex- 
posed ; and then men complain that 
the English public are deceived by the 
fallacious representations of the Whigs 
—and so they will just as long as Con- 
servatives will not give themselves the 
trouble of contradicting them. 

We wust, however, do justice. 
Lord Mulgrave'’s speech was not per- 
mitted to pass altogether without 
reply. Sergeant Jackson moved for 
the returns of crime in Ireland, with a 
view of exhibiting the fallacy of the 
noble viceroy’s calculation. This was 
all that was done by any Jrish mem- 
ber—and this was not enough; the 
statements of that speech should have 
been canvassed ; its misrepresentations 
exposed ; its fallacies detected, and all 
this done in parliament. Who would 
have been more competent to have 
undertaken the task than Mr. Jackson ? 
In moving for the returns to which 
we have alluded, the opportunity was 
fairly presented. Lord Mulgrave 
had published his speech in the shape 
of a pamphlet; it was thus made an 
official declaration of the principles of 
his government ; it was a fair subject 
for any Irish member to take up, to 
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expose to the British parliament, and 
the public, the blunders upon which, 
avowedly, the Irish administration is 
based. Surely, in such a task, such a 
man as Mr. Jackson would have been 
supported. The performances of ser- 
vices such as these, we expect from our 
representatives, It would require, no 
doubt, a little labour on ungenial sub- 
jects—a little study of the least inviting 
of all statistics—the statistics of Irish 
treason. After all, they would have 
to encounter the disinclination of 
Englishmen, of all parties, to attend 
to such subjects; but except such dis- 
inclination be overcome—except our 
members have the courage and the re- 
solution to force the facts of Ireland’s 
condition on their attention, we can 
never hope that Ireland will be govern- 
ed with a knowledge of her real state. 
Facts like those of Lord Mulgrave’s 
speech will obtain credence with the 
public—and Irish Protestants will be 
misrepresented and maligned, 

If it were worth while to go back 
two years to seek examples of the 
remissness of which we complain, we 
would remind our readers of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into Orange Lodges. 
No bold and manly stand was then 
made by the Irish members as a party, 
in defence of those bodies, An influ- 
ence was over them which seemed to 
dispose them to get rid of present em- 
barrassment, instead of boldly stating the 
truth, and the future consequences we 
need not repeat ; but there is a lesson 
in this experience, upon every subject 
on which the Irish Protestant members 
neglect to make a resolute and vigor- 
ous defence of Irish Protestantism, 
the cause of that Protestantism will 
surely suffer from their neglect. 

We know that the duty which we 
demand from an Irish member is an ar- 
duous one ; it involves some sacrifices, 
ee some exposure to obloquy. 

rish questions are misunderstood ; and 
to become an advocate on these ques- 
tions is not the readiest way to popula- 
rity and influence in the house. It is to 
encounter some prejudices —the de- 
tails of Irish questions are wearying and 
irksome enough ; the man who will do 
his duty fairly in bringing these ques- 
tions before the house will often have 
to meet with not merely a disinclina- 
tion to enter on their discussion, but 
much erroneous opinion. on these sub- 
jects; he must be prepared for little 
sympathy, and much prejudice. All 
this is discouraging to a sensitive man; 
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it is more than discouraging to men 
possessed of what is ordinarily called 
ambition ; but it must be met by the 
Irish member who desires to do hig 
duty fairly by his country and its 
cause ; and the man who is not pre- 
pared to meet all this without bej 

turned aside from his cause, is not the 
man to do justice to his position as the 
representative of Irish Protestants, 

In continuing our enumeration of 
particulars, we must not forget the 
motion for the return of assaults on 
the Irish clergy ; this motion was 
made, not by an Irish member, bat by 
Mr. Colquhoun. No man in the 
house, it is true, was half so well qua- 
lified for the task; but, surely in a 
matter involving the best interests of 
Irish Protestants, some one of our re. 
presentatives might have shewn that 
he felt some indignation at our wrongs, 
The only person found to support Mir 
Colquhoun was Mr. Goulburn; and 
even Lord Morpeth’s petulant and un- 
justifiable attacks upon the religion of 
Irish Protestants escaped without 
chastisement or reply. 

Was there no Irish member in the 
house to feel that this was a matter on 
which to be silent under such circum- 
stances was to be criminal ?—that to 
permit charges of bigotry and intole- 
rance to be made without rebuke, 
against the entire Protestant popula- 
tion of Ireland, was, in effect, to be 
consenting parties to the slander? 
Had the wrongs and persecution of 
our clergy no power to kindle the 
heart of a single Irish member to one 
solitary expression of indignation at 
the authors of their miseries, or sym- 
pathy with their sufferings ? 

We have not space, we have not 
inclination to go further with our cata- 
logue of omissions. Why has no step 
been taken to bring before parliament 
and the country the proofs that every 
day accumulate of the existence of a 
dark and dangerous conspiracy demo- 
ralizing ype ee Why has the 
system of education at Maynooth ex 
caped exposure? as if the system of train- 
ing up the men who exercise a mighty 
influence on the people of Ireland, we 
do not choose to say How—as if we say 
the support and countenance of such a 
seminary in the land, were a thing to 
be regarded calmly and with indiffe- 
rence by Christian men! Why have 
the Roman Catholic members of par- 
liament been never reminded in the 
face of the nation of their sworn obliga 
tions? One general sentence may sum 
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up all of which we complain ; not a 
single move has been made to expose 
the system which is now handing over 
Ireland to the power of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood ; not a single at- 
tempt made by our Irish members to 
carry out that which Sir Robert Peel 
has nobly declared to be a part of Con- 
servative principle, “a determination to 
inflict a heavy blow and great discou- 
ragement on principles antagonist to 
the establishment of the Protestant 
faith.” 

We will, of course, be clearly under- 
stood as not by possibility offering ad- 
vice to the Irish members to make any 
rash attempt to displace the or 
This is a question, if we may so speak, 
of imperial policy, which we are quite 
willing to leave to the decision of the 

eat men who lead the opposition ; 
but apart from any general movement 
of the opposition, a duty is thrown 
upon the Irish members, to make known 
the grievances and to represent the 
feelings of the Protestants of Ireland. 
All we ask or expect is, that they should 
bring our case fairly before the nation; 
that simply they should exhibit the 
truth with regard to the condition of Ire- 
land, and not permit misrepresentations 
of its state and false impressions as to its 
treatment to be diffused through the 
British public, with all the authority 
that must belong to uncontradicted 
parliamentary assertions. Whatever 
course of policy may be wise or pru- 
dent for the minal guidance of the 
opposition, an exposure of the influ- 
ences which are antagonist to the civil- 
izing and the reforming of Ireland, 
from Lord Mulgrave and Maynooth 
down to the Ribbon-lodges, could never 
be inexpedient or out of place. 

An honest and manly, but at the 
same time, a temperate and prudent 
line of action, adopted by the Irish 
Protestant members in their separate 
capacity, as the advocates and repre- 
sentatives of Irish Protestantism, would 
do more to bring public feeling toa 
state, such as would support a Conser- 
vative government in office, than any 
thing else that can be done either in or 
out of parliament. 

On the details of Irish questions, 
the Irish Protestant members must act 
independently ; they must not look to 
the English opposition, still less to the 
leaders of that opposition to do their 
business. For such men as Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Stanley to bring the 
grievances of Irish Protestants before 
parliament, would be at once to expose 
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themselves to the just imputation of 
faction. The men who will succeed 
the ministers, if the feeling of the 
country drives them from office, never 
could bring forward their treatment of 
the Protestants of Ireland, aguinst that 
ministry, while our own members re- 
mainedsilent. It would have the appear- 
ance of exciting dissatisfaction; it would 
be to place themselves in the same 
category with the Whigs; but when the 
Irish Protestants feel indignation and 
dissatisfaction, it is a duty which our 
members owe, no less to the leaders of 
the opposition than to their own con- 
stituents, to declure in the name of the 
Protestant people of this country, that 
they regard themselves as oppr 

and injured by the present ministry. 

Justice never will be done to the 
cause of Irish Protestantism until our 
representatives act for themselves. It 
is wasting words to shew that they have 
a duty quite separate from the general 
duty of the opposition. If the Protest- 
ants of Ireland have under thetyranny of 
liberalism, grievances perfectly distinct 
from those of which Englishmen com- 
plain—f their situation be differentfrom 
that of any other portion of the empire ; 
it seems almost to follow as the simplest 
corollary that their representatives 
must in some respects act distinctly 
from the general opposition. 

At present we might almost say there 
is no such thing as an Irish Protestant 
party in the house. Ireland sends, in- 
deed, a certain addition to the English 
Conservative party. Now, we repeat, 
that there are many points of Irish 
policy upon which it would be unfitting 
for the English Conservative party to 
originate a movement. Nothing per- 
haps is more deservedly oomnned as 
a factious proceeding than for men to 
complain on bebalf of those who do not 
complain for themselves. It is not for 
the opposition to adopt this course; it 
is for our own representatives to com- 
plain in our name. 

We have been very anxious to put 
this clearly, because. we feel that the 
greatest damage to the eause of Pro- 
testantism results from the want of such 
independent movements on the part of 
the Irish Protestant members ; it is 
very true, indeed, that nothing should 
ever induce them to form themselves 
into a knot like that of the Popish 
members, so as to sell themselves to a 
ministry in return for concessions. Of 
this there never could be danger with 
the high-minded men who are now our 
representatives. Perhaps, indeed, it is 
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a just abhorrence of such a course that 
has driven them to what we must call 
the other extreme—but this would be to 
forma faction, not a party. All we wish 
and desire is, that our members should 
recollect that there are peculiar circum- 
stances connected with Irish Protest- 
tantism, and that this imposes upon 
them peculiar duties; that there are 
Irish questions upon which it is ¢heir 
business to make a move, without either 
expecting or desiring that the English 
opposition should unduly involve them- 
selves in exposiug the mis-government 
of Ireland. 

It has, we know, been said, that such 
a course as we recommend, would em- 
barrass the leaders of the opposition. 
We cannot for the life of us discover 
how. On the contrary we are satisfied 
that nothing will more tend to free 
those leaders from embarrassment than 
the taking up of their proper position 
by the Irish Protestant members. In 
opposition the remissness of the Irish 
members is a sore embarrassment to 
them. They cannot, we repeat, com- 
mence an arraignment of the Irish 
policy of ministers, without exposing 
themselves to the charge of faction ; 
while, on the other hand the fact that 
that policy is permitted to pass without 
any impeachment in parliament, appears 
to give to it the tacit assent of the oppo- 
sition ;-thus not only shielding minis- 
ters from the attacks to which they are 
most justly liable, but involving, too, 
the leaders of opposition in the damag- 
ing suspicion that they do not very 
strongly disapprove of their Irish policy. 

In whatever light we view the ques- 
tion, we feel satisfied that the neglect 
of the Irish Conservative members is 
the real source of embarrassment to the 
leaders of the opposition. When these 
leaders succeed to the helm of affairs, 
as, sooner or later, they must do, we are 
sore it will be still more so. A Con- 
servative ministry will be embarrassed 
in dealing with Ireland only by the 
ignorance of its real state which prevails 
in England. This, and this only, would 
make Irish questions a matter of diffi- 
culty to a Conservative ministry ; and 
to perpetuate that ignorance the line 
now pursued by the Irish members is 
the surest way. 


We do not profess to know the 
secrets of any men or of any party ; 
but we are inclined to believe that the 
leaders of the opposition themselves 
must feel on this point as we do. It 
is not possible that Sir Robert Pee} 
must not perceive that his course, 
whether as leader of the opposition 
or as minister, would be cleared of 
much difficulty if the [rish Protestant 
members pursued a course without 
reference to him. Indeed, if we mis- 
take not, we remember to have seen, 
in the columns of a most influential 
English journal, a distinct and all but 
authoritative declaration that such was 
his feeling. 

Of one thing we are sure, that it is 
the wish and the demand of the Pro- 
testant people of Ireland, that their 
representatives should speak their sen- 
timents on all subjects fully and plainly, 
We expect our representatives to be 
the persons who will make known our 
grievances and state our feelings to the 
British nation. 

We have written thus far from a 
clear and decided sense of duty, and 
we are anxious to deal with the sub- 


ject as briefly as possible. What 


effect may be in our observations we 
cannot tell. We do not scruple to 
submit them to the best consideration 
of the Irish Protestant members, satis- 
fied that they will not receive them 
with the less attention because they 
contain no flattery. We would not 
reason with them if we believed that 
the neglect of which we complain pro- 
ceeded from want of courage or in- 
tegrity. Satisfied, however, that it is 
caused by their taking a false view of 
their position, we have ventured to 
reason and remonstrate with them.— 
They must know that the Protestant 
public of Ireland think with us on this 
question; and we do trust that no 
matter what may occur in the changes 
and chances of political contest, another 
session will not pass away, as best part 
of the present one has done, without a 
blow being struck by the chosen cham- 
pions of Irish Protestantism “against 
the principles,” and in this country they 
are many, “which are antagonist to 
the establishment of the Protestant 


faith.” 
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CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 


CHAP, XVI.—THE WAGER. 


Ir might have been about six weeks 
after the events detailed in my last 
chapter had occurred, that Curzon 
broke suddenly into my room one 
morning before I had risen, and, 
throwing a peereenunes glancearound, 
as if to assure himself that we were 
alone, seized my hand with a most 
unusual earnestness, and, steadfastly 
looking at me, said— 

“ Harry Lorrequer, will you stand 
by me ?” ; 

So sudden and unexpected was his 
appearance at the moment, that I really 
felt but half awake, and kept puzzling 
myself for an explanation of the scene, 
rather than thinking of a reply to his 
question ; perceiving which, and augur- 
ing but badly from my silence, he 
continued— 

“Am I, then, really deceived in 
what I believed to be an old and tried 
friend ?” 

“ Why, what the devil’s the matter ?” 
I cried out. “If you are in a scrape, 
why of course you know I'm your 
man; but, still, it’s only fair to let 
one know something of the matter in 
the meanwhile.” 

“In a scrape!” said he, with a 
long-drawn sigh, intended to beat 
the whole Minerva press in its ro- 
mantic cadence. 

“ Well, but get on a bit,” said I, 
rather impatiently ; “ who is the fellow 
you've got the row with? Not one of 
ours, I trust ?” 

“ Ah, my dear Hal,” said he, in the 
same melting tone as before—“* How 
your imagination does run upon rows, 
and broils, and duelling rencontres, 
(he, the speaker, be it known to the 
reader, was the fire-eater of the regi- 
ment,) “as if life had nothing better 
to offer than the excitements of a chal- 
lenge, or the mock heroism of a 
meeting.” 

As he made a dead pause here, 
after which he showed no disposition 
to continue, | merely added— 

“ Well; at this rate of proceeding, 
we shall get at the matter in hand on 
our way out to Corfu, for I hear we are 
the next regiment for the Mediterra- 
nean,” 

The observation seemed to have 
some effect in rousing him from his 
lethargy, and he added— 


“ If you only knew the nature of the 
attachment, and how completely all 
my future hopes are concerned upon 
the issue Pe 

“Ho!” said I, “so it’s a money 
affair, is it? and is it old Watson has 
issued the writ? I'll bet a hundred.” 

“Well, upon my soul, Lorrequer,” 
said he, jumping from his chair, and 
speaking with more energy than he 
had before evinced, “you are, without 
exception, the most worldly-minded, 
cold-blooded fellow Iever met. What 
have I said that could have led you 
to suppose I had either a duel or a law- 
suit upon my hands this morning? 
Learn, once and for all, man, that I am 
in love—desperately and over head and 
ears in love.” 

“ Et puis,” said I coolly. 

“ And intend to marry immediately.” 

“Oh, very well,” said I; “the 
fighting and debt will come later, 
that’s all. But to return—now for the 
lady.” 

“Come, you must make a guess.” 

“ Why, then, I really must confess 
my utter inability; for your attentions 
have been so generally and impartially 
distributed since our arrival here, that 
it may be any fair one, from your 
venerable partner at whist last evening 
to Mrs. Henderson, the pastry-cook 
inclusive, for whose macaroni and 
cherry-brandy your feelings have been 
as warm as they are constant.” 

“Come, no more quizzing, Hal. 
You surely must have remarked that 
lovely girl I waltzed with at Power's 
ball on Tuesday last.” 

“ Lovely girl! Why, in all serious- 
ness, you don’t mean the small woman 
with the tow wig ?” 

“ No, I do not mean any such thing 
—but a beautiful creature, with the 
brightest locks in Christendom—the 
very light-brown waving ringlets Do- 
minichino loved to paint ; and a foot, 
did you see her foot ?” 

“No; that was rather difficult, for 
she kept continually bobbing up and 
down like a boy’s cork-float in a fish- 
pond.” 

“Stop there. I shall not permit this 
any longer—I came not here to listen 
to 4 

“Why, Curzon, my boy, you're not 
angry ?” 
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“Yes, sir, am angry.” 

“Why, surely, you have not been 
serious all this time ?” 

“ And why not, pray ?” 

“Oh! I don’t exactly know—that 
is, faith I scarcely thought you were 
in earnest, for if I did, of course I 
should honestly have confessed to you 
that the lady in question struck me as 
one of the Seodienets persons I ever 
met.” 

“ You think so, really, Hal. ?” 

“Certainly I do, and the opinion is 
not mine alone. She is, in fact, univer- 
sally admired.” 

“Come, Harry, excuse my bad tem- 
per. I ought to have known you 
better—give me your hand, old boy, 
and wish me joy, for with you aiding 
and abetting she is mine to-morrow 
morning.” 

1 rung his hand _heartily—con- 
ew myself, meanwhile, how 
vappily I had got out of my scrape ; 
for I now, for the first time, perceived 
that Curzon was bona fide in ear- 
nest. 

“So, you will stand by me, Hal.,” 
said he. 

“Of course. Only shew me how, 
and I'm perfectly at your service.— 
Anything, from riding postillion on the 
leaders to officiating as bridesmaid, and 
Iam your man. And if you are in want 
of such a functionary, I shall stand in 
‘loco parentis’ to the lady, and give 
her away with as much ‘onction’ and 
tenderness as if I had as many mar- 
riageable daughters as King Priam 
himself. It is with me in marriage as 
in duelling—I'll be anything rather 
than a principal; and I have long 
since disapproved of either method 
as a means of ‘obtaining satisfac- 
tion.’” 

“Ah, Harry, I shall not be dis- 
couraged by yoursneers. You've been 
rather unlucky, I'm aware. But now 
to return: Your office, on this occa- 
sion, is an exceedingly simple one, and 
yet that which I could only confide to 
one as much my friend as yourself. 
You must carry my dearest Louisa 
off.” 

“ Carry her off! Where ?—when ? 
—how ? 

“All that I have already arranged, 
as you shall hear.” 

“Yes. But first of all please to 
explain why, if on going to run away 
with the lady, you don’t accompany 
her yourself.” 

“Ah! I knew you would say that. 
1 could have laid a wager you'd ask 


that question, for it is just that very 
—— will show all the native 
delicacy and feminine propriety of my 
darling Loo; and first, I must teil 
you, that old Sir Alfred Jonson, her 
father, has some confounded prejudice 
against the army, and never would 
consent to her marriage with a red 
coat—so that, his consent being out 
of the question, our only resource is an 
elopement. Louisa consents to this, 
but only upon one condition—and this 
she insists upon so firmly—I had 
almost said obstinately—that, notwith- 
standing all my arguments and repre. 
sentations, and even entreaties against, 
she remains inflexible ; so that I have 
at length yielded, and she is to have 
her own way.” 

“Well, and what is the condition 
she lays such stress upon ?” 

“ Simply this—that we are never to 
travel a mile together until I obtain 
my right to do so, by making her my 
wife. She has got some trumpery 
notions in her head that any slight 
transgression over the bounds of deli- 
cacy made by women before marriage 
is ever after remembered by the hus- 
band to her disadvantage, and she is, 
therefore, resolved not to sacrifice her 
principle even at such a crisis as the 
present.” 

“ All very proper, I have no doubt ; 
but still, pray explain what I confess 
appears somewhat strange to me at 
present. How does so very delicately- 
minded a person reconcile herself to 
travelling with a perfect stranger under 
such circumstances ?” 

“That I can explain perfectly to 
you. You must know, that when my 
darling Loo consented to take this 
step, which I induced her to do with 
the greatest difficulty, she made the 
proviso I have just mentioned. I 
at once showed her that I had no 
maiden aunt or married sister to con- 
fide her to at such a moment, and 
what was to be done? She imme- 
diately replied, ‘ Have you no elderly 
brother officer, whose years and dis- 
cretion will put the transaction in such 
a light as to silence the slanderous 
tongues of the world, for with sucha 
one I am quite ready and willing to 
trust myself.’ You see 1 was hard 
pushed there. What could I do?— 
whom could I select? Old Hayes, the 
paymaster, is always tipsy; Jones is 
five-and-forty ; but still, if he found 
out there was thirty thousand pounds 
in the case, eh gad! I’m not so sure 
I'd have found my betrothed at the 
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end of the stage. You were my only 
hope : I knew I could rely upon you. 
You would carry on the whole affair 
with tact and discretion; and as to 
age, your stage experiences would 
enable you, with a little assistance from 
costume, to pass muster; besides that, 
I have already represented you as the 
very Methuselah of the corps ; and in 
the grey dawn of an autumnal morning 
—with maiden bashfulness assisting— 
the scrutiny is not likely to be a close 
one. So, now, a consent is alone 
wanting to complete the arrangements 
which, before this time to-morrow, 
shall have made me the happiest of 
mortals.” 

Having expressed, in fitting terms, 
my full sense of obligation for the 
delicate flattery with which he pic- 
tured me as “Old Lorrequer” to the 
lady, I begged a more detailed ac- 
count of his plan, which I shall shorten, 
for my reader's sake, by the following 
brief exposé :— 

A post-chaise and four was to be in 
waiting at five o’cloeck in the morning 
to convey me to Sir Alfred Jonson's 
residence, about twelve miles distant. 
There I was to be met by the ladv at 
the gate lodge, who was subsequently 
to accompany me to a small village on 
the Nore, where an old college triend 
of Curzon’s happened to reside, as 

arson, and by whom the treaty was to 

concluded. 

This was all simple and clear enough 
—the only condition necessary to in- 
sure success being punctuality, parti- 
cularly on the lady’s part. As to mine, 
I readily promised my best aid and 
warmest efforts in my friend’s be- 
half. 

“There is only one thing more,” 
said Curzon. “ Louisa’s younger bro- 
ther is a devilish hot-headed, wild 
sort of a fellow; and it would be as 
well, just for precaution sake, to have 
your oo along with you, if, by 
any chance, he should make out what 
was going forward—not but that you 
know if anything serious was to take 
place, I should be the person to take 
all that on my hands.” 

“Oh! of course —I understand,” 
said I. Meanwhile, I could not help 
running over in my mind the pleasant 
possibilities such an adventure = 
sented, and heartily wishing that Cur- 
zon had been content to marry by 
bans or any other of the legitimate 
modes in use, without risking his 
friend’s bones. The other pros and 
cons of the matter, with full and accu- 
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rate directions as to the road to be 
taken,.on obtaining possession of the 
lady, being all arranged, we parted, I 
to settle my costume and appearance 
for my first performance in an old man’s 
rt, and Curzon to obtain a short 
eave for a few days from the com- 
manding-officer of the regiment. 

When we again met, which was at 
the mess-table, it was not without 
evidence on either side of that peculiar 
consciousness which persons feel who 
have, or think they have, some secret 
in common, which the world wots not 
of. Curzon’s unusually quick and ex- 
cited manner would at once have 
struck any close observer as indicating 
the eve of some important step, no 
less than continual allusions to what- 
ever was going on, by sly and equi- 
vocal jokes and ambiguous jests.— 
Happily, however, on the present oc- 
casion, the party were otherwise occu- 
pied than watching him—being most 
profoundly and learnedly engaged in 
discussing medicine and matters medi- 
cal with all the acute and accurate 
knowledge which characterises such 
discussions among the non-medical 
public. 

The present conversation originated 
from some mention our senior surgeon 
Fitzgerald had just made of a consulta- 
tion which he was invited to attend om 
the next morning, at the distance of 
nearly twenty miles, and which neces- 
sitated him to start at a most uncom- 
fortably early hour. While he con- 
tinued to deplore the hard fate of such 
men as himself, so eagerly sought 
after by the world, that their own hours 
were eternally broken in upon by 
external claims, the juniors were net 
sparing of their mirth on the occasion, 
at the expense of the worthy doctor, 
who, in plain truth, had never been 
disturbed by a request like the present 
within any one’s memory. Some as- 
serted that the whole thing was a puff, 
got up by Fitz. himself, who was only 
going to have a day’s partridge shoot- 
ing ; others hinting that it was a blind, 
to escape the vigilance of Mrs. Fit- 
gerald—a well-known virago in the 
regiment—while Fitz. enjoyed himself; 
while a third party, pretending to 

sympathise with the doctor, suggested 
that a hundred pounds would be the 
least he could possibly be offered for 
such services as his on such an occa- 
sion. 

“No, no, only fifty,” said Fitz, 
gravely. 


“Fifty! Why, you tremendous old 
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humbug, you don't mean to gay you'll 
make fifty pounds before we are out 
of our beds in the morning?” cried 
one. 


“T’ll take your bet on it,” said the 
doctor, who had, in this instance, 
reason to suppose his fee would be a 
large one. 

During this discussion, the claret had 
been pushed round rather freely ; and 
fully bent, as I was, upon theadventure 
before me, I had taken my share of it 
as a preparation. I thought of the 
amazing prize I was about to be instru- 
mental in securing for my friend—for 
the lady had really thirty thousand 
pounds—and I could not conceal my 
triumph at such a prospect of success 
in comparison with the meaner object 
of ambition. They all seemed to envy 
poor Fitzgerald. I struggled with my 
secret for some time—but my pride 
and the claret together got the better 
of me, and I called out, “ Fifty pounds 
on it, then, that before ten to-morrow 
morning I'll make a better hit of it 
than you—and the mess shull decide 
between us afterwards as to the 
winner.” 

“ And if you will,” said I, seeing 
some reliictance on Fitz's. part to take 
the wager, and getting emboldened in 
consequence, “let the judgment be 
pronounced over a couple of dozen of 
champaigne, paid by the loser.” 

This was a coup d'etat on my part, 
for I knew at once there were so many 
parties to benefit by the bet, terminate 
which way it might, there could be no 
possibility of evading it. My ruse 
succeeded ; and poor Fitzgerald, fairly 
badgered into a wager, the terms of 
which he could not in the least com- 
prehend, was obliged to sign the con- 
ditions inserted in the adjutant’s note- 
book—his greatest hope in so doing 

being in the quantity of wine he had 
seen me drink during the evening. 
As for myself, the bet was no sooner 
made than I began to think upon the 
very little chance I had of winning 
it; for even supposing my success 
perfect in the departments allotted to 
me, it might with great reason be 
doubted what peculiar benefit I myself 
derived as a counterbalance to the fee 
of the doctor. For this, my only trust 
Jay in the justice of a decision which 
I conjectured would lean more towards 
the goodness of a practical joke than 
the equity of the transaction. The 
party at mess soon alter separated, 
aud I wished my friend good night for 





the last time before meeting him as q 
bridegroom. 

I arranged everything in order for 
my start. My pistol-case I placed 
conspicuously before me, to avoi being 
forgotten in the haste of departure ; 
and, having ordered my servant to sit 
up all night in the guard-room until 
he heard the carriage at the barrack. 
gate, threw myself on my bed, but not 
to sleep. The adventure [ was about 
to engage in suggested to my mind a 
thousand associations, in which many 
of the scenes I have already narrated 
entered. I thought how frequently [ 
had myself been on the verge of that 
state which Curzon was about to try 
and how always it happened that when 
nearest to success failure had inter. 
vened. From my very school-boy 
days my love adventures had the same 
unfortunate abruptness in their issue; 
and there seemed to be something very 
like a fatality in the invariable unsuccess 
of my efforts at marriage. I feared, 
too, that my friend Curzon had placed 
himself in very unfortunate hands—if 
augury were to be relied upon. Some- 
thing will surely happen, thought I, 
from my confounded ill luck, and all 
will be blown up. Wearied at last 
with thinking, I fell into a sound 
sleep for about three quarters of an 
hour, at the end of which I was awoke 
by my servant informing me that a 
chaise and four were drawn up at the 
end of the barrack lane. 

“ Why, surely, they are too early, 
Stubber ? It’s only four o'clock.” 

“ Yes, sir; but they say that the 
road for eight miles is very bad, and 
they must go it almost at a walk.” 

That is certainly pleasant, thought 
I, but I’m in for it now, so can’t help 
it. 

In a few minutes I was up and 
dressed, and so perfectly pete Bore 
by the addition of a brown scratch wig 
aud large green spectacles, and a deep- 
flapped waistcoat, that my servant, on 
re-entering my room, could not recog- 
nise me. I followed him now across 
the barrack-yard, as, with my _pistol- 
case under one arm and a lantern in 
his hand, he proceeded to the barrack- 
gate. 

As I passed beneath the adjutant’s 
window, I saw a light-the sash was 
quickly thrown open, and Curzon ap- 
seal 

“Ts that you, Harry ?” 

“ Yes—when do you start ?” 

“In about twohours. I’veonly eight 
miles to go—you have upwards of 
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twelve, and no time to lose. God 
bless you my boy—we'll meet soon.” 

« Here’s the carriage, sir; this way.” 

« Well, my lads, you know. the road 

ose 2” 
avery inch of it, your honour’s 
glory ; we're always coming it for doc- 
tors and ’pothecaries ; they're never a 
week without them.” 

I was soon seated, the door clapped 
to, and the words “all right” given, and 
away we went. 

Little as I had slept during the night, 
my mind was too much occupied with 
the adventure 1 was engaged in, to 
permit any thoughts of sleep now, so 
that I had abundant opportunity af- 
forded me of pondering over all the 
bearings of the case, with much more of 
deliberation and caution than that be- 
stowed upon it. One thing was certain, 
whether success did or did not attend 
our undertaking, the risk was mine and 
mine ouly ; and if by any accident the 
affair should be already known to the 


family, 1 stood a very fuir chance of 


being shot by one of the sons, or stoned 
to death by the tenantry. While my 
excellent friend Curzon would be eat- 
ing his breakfast with his reverend 
friend, and only interrupting himself in 
his fourth muffin, to wonder “ what 
could keep them.” And besides, for 
minor miseries will, like the little devils 
in Don Giovanni, thrust up their heads 
among their better-grown brethren, 
my fifty-pound bet looked rather blue; 
for even under the most favourable 
light considered, however Curzon 
might be esteemed a gainer, it might 
be well doubted how far I had_suc- 
ceeded better than the doctor, when 
producing his fee in evidence. Well, 
well, I’m in for it now; but it certainly 
is strange ; all these very awkward cir- 
cumstances never struck me so forcibly 
before: and after all it was not quite 
fair of Curzon to put any man forward 
in such a transaction ; the more so, as 
such a representation might be made 
of it at the Horse-Guards as to stop a 
man’s promotion, or seriously affect his 
prospects for life, and I at last began 
to convince myself that many a man so 
placed, would carry the lady off himself, 
and leave the adjutant to settle the affair 
with the family. Fortwo mortal hours 
did I conjure up every possible dis- 
agreeable contingency that might anise. 
My being mulcted of my fifty and laugh- 
ed at by the mess seemed inevitable, even 
were I fortunate enough to escape a 
duel with the fire-eating brother. Mean- 
while a thick misty rain continued to 
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fall, adding much to the darkness of 
the early hour, that I could see no- 
thing of the country about me, and 
knew nothing of where I was. 

Troubles are like laudanum, a small 
dose only excites, a strong one sets 
you to sleep—not a very comfortable 
sleep mayhap—but still it is sleep, and 
often very sound sleep, so it now hap- 
pened with me. I had pondered over, 
weighed, and considered all the pros, 
cons, turnings, and windings of this 
awkward predicament, ’till I had fairly 
convinced myself that 1 was on the 
high road to a confounded scrape; and 
then, having established that fact to my 
entire satisfaction, I fell comfortably 
back in the chaise, and sunk into a most 
profound sleep. 

If to any of my readers I may ap- 
pear here to have taken a very de- 
spondent view of this whole affair, let 
him only call to mind my invariable 
ill luck in such matters, and how always 
it had been my lot to see myself on 
the fair road to success, only up to that 
point at which it is certain.— Besides, 
but why explain? These are my con- 
fessions. 1 may not alter what are 
matters of fact, and my reader must 
only take me with all the imperfections 
of wrong motives and head-long im- 
pulses upon my head, or abandon me 
at once, 

Meanwhile the chaise rolled.along, 
and the road being better and the pace 
faster, my sleep became more easy ; 
thus, about an hour and a half after I 
had fallen asleep passed rapidly over, 
when the sharp turning of an angle 
distended me from my leaning posi- 
tion, and I awoke. IL started up and 
rubbed my “eyes; several seconds 
elapsed before I could think where I 
was or whither going. Consciousness at 
last came, and I perceived that we 
were driving up a thickly planted, 
avenue. Why, confound it, they can't 
have mistaken it, thought I, or are 
really going up to the house, instead 
of waiting at the lodge. I at once 
lowered the sash, and stretching out 
my head, cried out, “Do you know 
what you are about lads; is this all 
right?” but unfortunately, amid the 
rattling of the gravel and the clatter 
of the horses, my words were unheard; 
and thinking I was addressing a request 
to go faster, the baits cracked their 
whips, and breaking into a full gailop, 
before five minutes flew over, they drew 
up with a jerk at the foot of a long 
portico. to a large and spacious cut- 
stone mansion. When I rallied from 
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the sudden check, which had nearly 
thrown me through the window, I gave 
myself up for lost: here I was vis a vis 
to the very hall-door of the man whose 
danghter I was about to elope with, 
whether so placed by the awkwardness 
and blundering of the wretches who 
drove mé, or delivered up by their 
treachery, it muttered not, my fate 
seemed certain ; before I had time to 
determine upon any line of acting in 
this confounded dilemma, the door was 
jerked open by a servant in a sombre 
livery ; who, protruding his head and 
shoulders into the chaise, looked at me 
steadily for a moment, and said, “ Ah! 
then, master doctor, but ye’re welcome.” 
With the speed with which sometimes 
the bar of an air long since heard ; 
the passing glance of an old familiar 
face can call up the memory of our 
very earliest childhood, bright and 
vivid before us, so that one single 
phrase explained the entire mystery of 
my present position, and I saw in one 
rapid glance that I had got into the 
ghaise fntended for Dr. Fitzgerald, and 
was absolutely at that moment before 
the hall-door of the patient. My first 
impulse was an honest one, to avow 
the mistake and retrace my steps, tak- 
ing my chance to settle with Curzon, 
whose matrimonial scheme I foresaw 
was doomed to the untimely fate of 
all those I had ever been concerned 
in. My next thought, how seldom is 
the adage true which says “that se- 
cond thoughts are best,” was upon my 
luckless wager; for, even supposing 
that Fitzgerald should follow me in 
the other chaise, yet as I had the start 
of him, if E could only pass muster for 
half an hour, I might secure the fee, 
and evacuate the territory ; besides, 
that there was a great chance of Fitz’s 
having gone on my errand, while I was 
journeying on his, in which case I 
should be safe from interruption. This, 
heaven could only tell ; what his in- 
terference in poor Curzon’s business 
might not involve ; these serious re- 
flections took about ten seconds to pass 
through my mind, as the grave-looking 
old servant proceeded to encumber 
himself with my cloak and my pistol 
ease, remarking as he lifted the latter, 
“And may the Lord grant ye wont 
want the instruments this time, doctor, 
for they say he is better this morning ;” 
heartily wishing Amen to the benevo- 
leut prayer of the honest domestic, for 
more reasons than one, I descended 
leisurely, as I conjectared a doctor 
ought to do, from the chaise, and with 
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a solemn pace and ve demean 
followed him into tho been oF 

In the small parlour to which I was 
ushered, sat two gentlemen somewhat 
advanced in years, whom I rightly sup. 
posed were my medical confreres. One 
of these was a tall, pale, ascetic-looking 
man, with grey hairs, and retreatin 
forehead, slow in speech, and lugu. 
brious in demeanour. The other, his 
Antithesiss was a short, rosy cheeked; 
apoplectic looking subject, with a laugh 
like ‘a suffocating wheeze, and a paunch 
like an alderman ; his quick, restless 
eye, and full nether lip denoting more 
of the bon vivant than the abstemions 
disciple of Aisculapius. A moment's 
glanee satisfied me, that if I had only 
these to deal with, then I was safe ; for 
I saw that they were of that stamp of 
country practitioner, half physician 
half apothecary, who rarely come ia 
contact with the higher orders of their 
art, and then only to be dictated to, 
obey, and grumble. 

“ Doctor, may I beg to intrude my- 
self, Mr. Phipps, to your notice? Dr, 
Phipps or Mr. it’s all one ; but I have 
only a license in pharmacy, though 
they call me doctor.” 

“Surgeon Riley, Sir; a very re- 
spectable practitioner,” said he, waiving 
his hand towards his rubicund confrere, 

I at once expressed the great hap- 
pa it afforded me to mect such 

ighly informed, and justly celebrated 
gentlemen ; and fearing every moment 
the urrival of the real Simon Pure 
should cover me with shame and dis- 
grace, begged they would afford me, as 
soon as possible, some history of the 
case we were concerned for. They 
accordingly proceeded to expound in 
a species of duet, some curious parti- 
culars of an old gentleman who had 
the evil fortune to have them for his 
doctors, and who laboured under some 
swelling of the neck, which they differed 
as to the treatment of, and in conse- 
quence of which, the aid of a third 
party (myself, God bless the mark !) 
was requested. 

As I could by no means divest my- 
self of the fear of Fitz’s arrival, I pleaded 
the multiplicity of my professional 
engagements as a reason for at once 
seeing the patient ; upon which I was 
conducted up stairs by my two breth- 
ren, and introduced to a half-lighted 
chamber ; in a large easy chair sat a 
florid looking old man, with a face in 
which pain aud habitual ill temper had 
combined to absorb every expression. 
« This is the doctor of the regiment; 
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sir, that you desired to see ;” said my 
tall coadjutor. 

«Qh! then very well ; good morn- 
ing, sir. I suppose you will find out 
something new the matter, for them 
two there have been doing so every 


' day this two months.” 


« | trust, sir,” I replied stiffly, “that 
with the assistance of my learned friends, 
much may be done for you. Ha! 
hem! so this is the malady. Turn 
your head a little to that side ;” here 
an awful groan escaped the sick man, 
for that it appears made considerable 
pressure upon rather a delicate part, 
not unintentionally I must confess ; 
for as I remembered Hoyle’s maxim 
at whist, “when in doubt play a trump,” 
so I thought it might be true in physic, 
when posed by a difficulty to do a bold 
thing also. “ Does that burt you, sir?” 
said I in a soothing and affectionate tone 
of voice. “ Like the devil,” growled the 
patient. “And here?” said I. “Oh! 
oh! I can’t bear it any longer.” “Oh! 
I perceive,” said I, “ the thing is just as 
l expected.” Here I raised my eye- 
brows, and looked indescribably wise 
at my confreres. 

“ No aneurism, doctor,” said the tall 
one. 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ May be,” said the short man, “may 
be it’s a stay-at-home-with-us tumor 
after all ;” so at least he appeured to 
pronounce a confounded technical, 
which I afterwards learned was “stea- 
tomatous”; conceiving that my rosy 
friend was disposed to jeer at me, I 
gave him a terrific frown, and resumed, 
“this must not be touched.” 

“So you wont operate upon it,” said 
the patient, 

“ T would not take a thousand pounds 
and do so,” I replied. ‘Now, if you 
please gentlemen,” said I, making a 
step towards the door, as if to with- 
draw for consultation ; upon which 
they accompanied me down stairs to 
the breakfast rooms As it was the only 
time in my life I had performed in this 
character, I had some doubts as to the 

ropriety.of indulging a very hearty 
Pronk fase appetite, not knowing if it 
were unprofessional to eat; but from 
the doubt my learned friends speedily, 
relieved me, by the entire devotion 


It was past two o'clock when I 
reached the towa. On entering the 
barrack yard, I perceived a large 


~ group of officers chatting together, and 
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which they bestowed for about twenty 
minutes upon ham, rolls, eggs, and cut~ 
lets, barely interrupting these impor- 
tant occupations by sly allusions to the 
old gentleman's malady, and his chance 
of recovery, 

“ Well, doctor,” said the pale one, 
as at length he rested from his labors, 
“what are we to do?” 

“ Ay,” said the other, “there's the 
question,” 

“ Go on,” said I, “go on as before ; 
I can’t advise you better.” Now, this 
was a deep stroke of mine ; for up to 
the present moment I do not know 
what treatment they were practising ; 
but it looked a shrewd thing to guess 
it, and it certainly was civil to approve 
of it. 

“So you think that will be best?” 

“ I am certain—I know nothing bet- 
ter,” I answered, 

“ Well, I'm sure, sir, we have every 
reason to be gratified for the very cam- 
did manner you have treated us... Sir, 
I’m your most obedient servant,” said 
the fat one. 

“ Gentlemen, both your good healths 
and professional success also:” here I 
swallowed a petit verre of brandy ; think- 
ing all the while there were worse 
things than the practice of physic. 

“ I hope you are not going,” said one, 
as my chaise drew up to the door. 

“ Business calls me,” said I, “and I 
can’t help it.” 

“ Could not you manage to see our 
friend here again in a day or two?” 
said the rosy one. 

“ I fear it will be impossible,” replied 
I; “ besides, I have a notion he may 
not desire it.” 

“ I have been commissioned to hand 
7 this,” said the tall doctor, with a 

alf sigh, as he put a check into my 
hand. . 
I bowed slightly, and stuffed the 
crumpled paper with a half careless 
ait into my waistcoat pocket, and wish- 
ing them both every species of hap~ 
piness and success, shook hands four 
times with each, and drove off; never 
believing myself safe ’till I saw the 
gate-lodge behind me, and felt myself 
flying on the road to Kilkenny at about 
twelve miles Irish an hour. 






every moment breaking into immode- 
rate fits of laughter. I went over; and 
immediately learned the source of their 
mirth, which was this:—No sooner 
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had it been known that Fitzgerald was 
about'to go toa distance, on a profes- 
sional call, than a couple of youn 
officers laid their heads together, saa 
wrote an anonymous note to Mrs. Fitz. 
who was the very dragon of jealousy, 
informing her, that -her husband had 
feigned the whole history of the pa- 
tient and consultation as an excuse for 
absenting himself on an excursion of 
gallantry ; and that if she wished to 
satisfy herself of the truth of the state- 
ment, she had only to follow him in 
the morning, and detect his entire 
scheme ; the object of these amiable 
friends being to give poor Mrs. Fitz. 
twenty miles’ jaunt, and confront her 
with her injured husband at the end 
of it. 

Having a mind actively alive to sus- 
picions of this nature, the worthy wo- 
man made all her arrangements for a 
start, and scarcely was the chaise and 
four, with her husband, out of the 
town, than was she on the track of it, 
with a heart bursting with jealousy, 
and vowing vengeance to the knife, 
against all concerned in this scheme to 
wrong her. 

So far the plan of her persecutors 
had perfectly succeeded ; they saw her 
depart, ona trip of, as they supposed, 
twenty miles, and their whole notidéns 
of the practical joke were limited to the 
eclaircissement that must ensue at the 
end, Little, however, were they 
aware how much more nearly the sus- 
pected crime was the position of the 
poor doctor to turn out ; for, as by 
one blunder I had taken his chaise, so 
he, without any inquiry whatever, had 
got into the one intended for me; and 
never awoke from a most refreshing 
slumber, till shaken by the shoulder by 
the postillion, who whispered in his ear 
—“ here we are sir ; this is the gate.” 

“ But why stop at the gate ? Drive 
up the avenue, my boy.” 

“ His Honor told me, sir, not for the 
world to go farther thanthe lodge ; nor 
to make as much ‘noise asa mouse.” 

“ Ah! very true. He may be very 
irritable, poor man! We'll stop here, 
and I'l] get out.” 

Just as the doctor had reached the 
ground, a very smart-looking soubrette 
tripped up, and said to him— 

“ Beg pardon, sir ; but are you the 
gentleman from the barrack, sir ?” 

“ Yes, my dear,” said Fitz., with a 
knowing look at the pretty face of 
the damsel, “ what can I do for you ?” 

“ Why sir, my mistress is here in 
the shrubbery ; but she is so nervous, 





and so frightened, I don't know how 
she'll go through it.” 

“ Ah! she’s frightened, poor thing ; 
is she ? Oh! she must keep up her 
spirits. While there’s life there's 
hope.” 

* Sir!” 

“T say, my darling, she must not 
give way. I'll speak to her a little, 
Is not ke rather advanced in life 2” 

Oh, Lord! no, sir. Only two-and- 
thirty, my mistress tells me.” 

” Twovand-thirty ! Why I thought 
he was above sixty.” 

“ Above sixty ! Law! sir. You 
have a bright fancy. This is the gen. 
tleman, ma’am. Now sir, ['ll just sli 
aside for a moment, and let you talk 
to her.” 

“Tam grieved, ma’am, that I have 
not the happiness to make your ae. 
quaintance under happier circum. 
stances.” 

“I must confess, sir—though I am 
ashamed” — 

“ Never be ashamed, ma’am. Your 
grief, although I trust causeless, does 
you infinite honor.” “Upon my soul! 
she is rather pretty,” said the doctor 
to himself here. 

“ Well, sir! as I have the most per- 
fect confidence in you, from all I have 
heard of you, I trust you will not think 
me abrupt in saying that any longer 
delay here is dangerous.” 

* Diniereest Is he in so critical a 
state as that then ?” 

“ Critical a state, sir! Why what 
do you mean ?” 

“I mean, ma’am, do you think, 
then, it must be done to-day ?” 

“ Of course I do, sir, and I shall 
never leave this spot without your as- 
suring me of it.” 

“Oh! in that case make your mind 
easy. I have the instruments in the 
chaise.” 

“ The instruments in the chaise! 
Really sir, if you are not jesting—and 
I trust you don’t think this is a fitting 
time for such—I entreat of you to 
speak more plainly and intelligibly.” 

“ Jesting, ma’am ! I am incapable of 
jesting at such a moment.” 

“ Ma'am! ma'am! I see one of the 
rangers, ma’am, ata distance ; so don’t 
lose a moment, but get into the chaise 
at once.” 

“ Well, sir, let us away ; for 1 have 
now gone too far to retract.” 

“Help my mistress into the chaise, 
sir. Lord! whata man it is.” 

A moment more saw the poor doe- 


tor seated beside the youug ludy, while: . 
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tillion plied whip and spur with 
the Rest melas | and the road flew 
beneath them. Meanwhile the delay 
caused by this short dialogue, enabled 
Mrs. Fitz.’s slower conveyance to come 
up with the pursuit ; and her chaise 
had just turned theangle of the road as 
she caught a glimpse of a muslin dress 
stepping into the carriage with her 
dusband. ‘ 

There ate no words capable of con- 
veying the faintest idea of the feelings 
that agitated Mrs. Fitz. at this moment. 
The fullest coufirmation to her worst 
fears was before her eyes, just at the 
very instant when a doubt was begin- 
ning to cross over her mind that it 
might have been merely a hoax that 
was practised on her, aud that the 
worthy Doctor was innocent and 
Shepalenn. As for the poor Doctor 
himself, there seemed little chance 
of his being enlightened as to the 
zeal state of matters ; for from the 
moment the young ludy had taken her 
place in the chaise, she had buried her 
fuce in her hands, and sobbed conti- 
aually. Meanwhile he concluded that 
they were approaching the house by 
some back entrance, to avoid noise and 
confusion, and waited, with due pa- 
tience, for the journey’s end. 

As, however, her grief continued un- 
abated, Fitz. at length began to think 
of the many little consolatory acts he 
had-sncorsstully practised in his profes- 
sional career, and was just insinuating 
some very tender speech on the score 
of resignation, with his head inclined 
towards the weeping lady beside him, 
when the chaise of Mrs, Fitz. came 
up ‘along-side, and the postillions 
having yielded to the call to halt, drew 
suddenly up, displaying to the enraged 
wife the tableau we have mentioned. 

“So, wretch,” she screamed rather 
than spoke, “ I have detected you at 
lust.” 

“Lord bless me! Why it is my 
wife.” 

“ Yes, villain ! your injured, much- 
wronged wife! And you, madam, may 
1 ask what you have to say for thus 
eloping with a married man ?” 

“Shame! My dear Jemima,” said 
Fitz. “how ean you possibly permit 
your foolish jealousy so far to blind your 
reason. Don't you see [ am going 
upon a professional call ?” 

“Oh ! you are. Are you ?—quite 
professional, 1’ll be bound.” 

“Qh, sir! Oh, madam! I[ beseech 
[ow save me from the anger of my re- 

ives, and the disgrace of exposure. 
Pray bring me back at once.” 

Vou. XI. 


“Why, my God! ma'am, what do 
youmean ? You are not gone mad, as 
well as my wife.” 

“ Really, Mr. Fitz. “said Mrs.- F. 
“this is carrying the joke too far. 
Take your unfortunate victim—as I 
suppose she is such—home to her pa- 
rents, and prepare to accompany me to 
the barrack ; and if there be law and 
justice in” — 

* Well! may the Lord in his mere 
preserve my senses, or you will both 
drive me clean mad.” 

“ Oh, dear! oh, dear!” sobbed the 
young lady, while Mrs. Fitzgerald con- 
tinued to upbraid at the top of her voice, 
heedless of the disclaimers and protes- 
tations of innocence poured out with 
the eloquence of despair, by the poor 
doctor. Matters were in this state, 
when a man dressed ina fustian jacket, 
like a groom, drove up to the side of 
the road, in a tax-cart ; he immediately 
got down, and tearing open the door of 
the doctor's chaise, lifted out the 
young lady, and deposited her safely in 
his own conveyance, merely adding— 

“I say, master—you're in luck this 
morning, that Mr. William took the 
lower road ; for if he had come up 
with you instead of me, he’d blow the 
roof off your skull, that’s all.” 


While these highly satisfactory words 
were being addressed to poor Fitz. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald had removed from her 
carriage to that of her husband, per- 
hups preferring four horses to two ; or 
perhaps she had still some unexplained 
views of the transaction, which might 
as well be told on the road homeward.. 

Whatever might have been the na- 
ture of Mrs. F.’s dissertation, nothing 
is known. The chaise containing these 
turtle doves arrived late at night at 
Kilkenny, and Fitz. was installed safely 
in his quarters before any one knew of 
his having come back. The following 
morning he was reported ill ; and for 
three weeks he was but once seen, and 
at that time, only at his window, with 
a flunne! night-cap on his head, looking 
particularly pale and dark under one 
eye. 

ie for Curzon—the last thing known 
of him that luckless morning, was his 
hiring a post-chaise for the Royal Oak, 
from whence he posted to Dublin, and 
hastened on to England. In a few 
days we had learned that the adjutant 
had exchanged into a regiment in Ca- 
nada, and to this hour there are not 
three men in the —th who know the 
real secret of that morning's misad- 
ventures. 

34 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—DETACHMENT DUTY. 


As there appeared to be but little 
prospect of poor Fitzgerald ever requi- 
ring any explanation from me as to the 
events of that morning, for he feared 
to venture from his room, lest he might 
be recognized and prosecuted for ab- 
duction, I thought it better to keep 
my own secret also ; and it was there- 
fore with a feeling of anything but re- 
gret, that I received an order which, 
under other circumstances, would have 
rendered me miserable—to march on 
detachment duty. To any one at all 
conversant with the life we lead in the 
army, I need not say how unpleasant 
such a change usually is. To surren- 
der your capital mess, with all its well- 
appointed equipments-—your jovial bro- 
ther officers—your West India Ma- 
deira—your cool Lafitte—your daily, 
hourly, and half-hourly flirtations with 
the whole female population—never a 
deficient one in a garrison town—not 
to speak of your matches at trotting, 
coursing, and pigeon-shooting, and a 
hundred other delectable modes of get- 
ting over the ground through life, 
till it please your ungrateful country 
and the Horse Guards, to make you a 
major-general—to surrender all these, 
I say, for the nvise, dust and damp dis- 
agreeables ofa country inn, with bacon to 
eat, whiskey to drink, and the priest, or 
theeonstabulary chief, to get drunk with 
—I speak of Ireland here—and your 
only affair, par amours, being the oc- 
casional ogling of the apothecary’s 
daughter opposite, as often as she 
visits the shop, in the soi disant occu- 
pation of measuring out garden seeds 
and senna. These are, indeed, the 
exchanges with a difference, for which 
there is no compensation ; and, for my 
own part, I never went upon such 
duty, that I did not exclaim with the 
honest Irishman, when the mail weut 
over him, “ Oh, Lord’! what is this 
for ?”—firmly believing that in the 
earthly purgatory of such duties, I was 
reaping the heavy retribution attend- 
ant on past offences. 

Besides, from being rather a crack 
man in my corps, I thought it some- 
what hard that my turn for such duty 
should comeround about twice as often 
as that of my brother officers ; but so it 
is—I never knew a fellow a little 
smarter than his neighbours, that was 
not pounced upon by his Colonel for a 
victim. Now, however, I looked at 
these matters in a very different light. 


To leave head-quarters was to escape 
being questioned ; while there was 
scarcely any post to which I might be 
sent, where something strange or ad. 
venturous should not turn up, and 
serve me to erase the memory of the 
past, and turn the attention of my com. 
panions in any quarter rather than 
towards myselt. 

My orders, on the present occasion, 
were to march to Clonmel; from 
whence I was to proceed a short dis. 
tance to the house of a magistrate, 
upon whose information, transmitted 
to the Chief Secretary, the present as. 
sistance of a military party had been 
obtained ; and not without every ap- 
pearance of reason. The assizes of the 
town were about to be held, and many 
capital offences stood for trial in the 
calendar ; and as it was strongly ru- 
moured that, in the event of certain 
convictions being obtained, a rescue 
would be attempted, a general attack 
upon the town seemed a too natural 
consequence ; and if so, the house of 
so obnoxious a person as him I have 
alluded to, would be equally certain of 
being assailed. Such, at least, is too 
frequently the history of such scenes, 
beginning with no one definite object’; 
sometimes a slight one—more ample 
views and wicked conceptions of -mis- 
chief follow ; and what has begun ina 
drunken riot—a casual rencontre 
may terminate in the slaughter of 
a family, or the burning of a village. 
The finest peasantry—God blessthem ! 
—are a vif people, and quicker at 
taking a hint than most others, and 
have, withal, a natural taste for fight- 
ing, that no acquired habits of other 
nations can pretend to vie with, 

As the worthy person to whose house 
I was now about to proceed was, and 
if I am rightly informed is, rather a 
remarkable character inthe local history 
of Irish politics, I may as well sayafew 
words concerning him. Mr. Joseph Lar- 
kins, Esq.—(for sohe signed liimself)— 
had only been lately elevated tothe beach 
of magistrates. He was originally one 
of that large but intelligent class called 
in Ireland “ small farmers ;” remarka- 
ble chiefly for a considerable tact in 
driving hard bargains—a great skill in 
wethers—a rather national dislike to 
pay all species of imposts, whether 
partaking of the nature of tax, tithe, 
grand jury cess, or anything of that 
nature whatsoever. So very account- 
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able, I bad almost said, for Ihave been 
jong quartered in Ireland, so very 
jaudable a propensity, excited but lit- 
tle of surprise or astonishment in his 
neighbours, the majority of whom en- 
tertained very similar views—none, 
however, possessing ‘anything like the 
able and lawyerlike ability of the worthy 
Larkins, for the successful evasion of 
these inroads upon the liberty of the 
subject. Such, ‘in fact, was his talent ; 
so great his success in this respect, that 
he had established what, if it did not 
absolutely amount to a statute of ex- 
emption in law, served equally well in 
weallty 3 and for several years he en- 
joyed a perfect immunity on the subject 
of money paying in general. His “ lit- 
tle houldin,” as he unostentatiously 
called some five hundred acres of bog, 
mountain, and sheep-walk, lay in a re- 
mote part of the county ; the roads 
were nearly impassable for several 
miles in that direction; land was of 
little value ; the agent was a timid 
man, with a large family ; of three 
tithe-proctors, who had penetrated into 
the forbidden territory, two laboured 
under a dyspepsia for life, not being 
able to digest parchment and sealing- 
wax, for they usually dined on their 
own writs ; and the third gave five 

unds out of his pocket, to a large, 
Rresh-looking man, with brown whis- 
kers and beard, that concealed him two 
nights in a hay-loft, to escape the ven- 
geance of the people, which act of phi- 
lanthropy should never be forgotten, if 
some ill-natured people were bold 
enough to say that the kind individual 
in question was no other than 

However this may be, true it is that 
this was the last attempt made to bring 
within the responsibilities of the law so 
refractory a subject ; and so powerful 
is habit, that although he was tobe met 
with at every market, and cattle fair 
in the county, an arrest of his person 
was no more contemplated than if he 
enjoyed the privilege of parliament to 
go at large without danger. 

When the country became disturbed, 
and nightly meetings of the peasantry 
were constantly held, followed by out- 
rages against life and property, to the 
most frightful extent, the usual re- 
sources of the law were employed un- 
availingly. It was in vain to offer high 
rewards. Approvers could not be 
found ; and so perfectly organized were 
the secret associations, that few be- 
yond the very ring-leaders, knew any- 
thing of consequence to communicate. 
Special commissions were sent down 
from Dublin ; additional police force, de- 


tachments of military; long corres- 
pondence took place between the ma- 
gistracy and the government—but all in 
vain. The disturbances continued ; and 
at last to such a height had they risen, 
that the country was put under martial 
law ; and even this was ultimately found 
perfectly insufficient to repel what now 
daily threatened to become an open re- 
bellion rather than mere agrarian dis- 
turbance. It was at this precise mo- 
ment, when all resources seemed to be 
fast exhausting themselves, that cer- 
tain information reached the Castle, of 
the most important nature. The indi- 
vidual who obtained and transmitted 
it, had perilled his life inso doing— 
but the result was a great one—no a 
than the capital conviction and execu- 
tion of seven of the most influential 
among the disaffected peasantry. Con- 
fidence was at once shaken in the se- 
crecy of their societies ; distrust and 
suspicion followed. Many of the boldest 
sunk beneath the fear of betrayal ; 
and themselves became evidence for 
the crown ; and in five months, a 
county shaken with midnight meetings, 
and blazing with insurrectionary fires, 
became almost the most tranquil in its 
province. It may well be believed, 
that he who vendita this important 
service on this trying emergency, could 
not be passed over, and the name of 
J. Larkins soon after appeared in the 
Gazette as one of his Majesty’s justices 
of the peace for the county ; pretty 
much in the same spirit in which a 
country gentleman converts the greatest 
poacher in his neighbourhood by 
making him his gamekeeper. 


In person he was a large and power- 
fully built man ; considerably above 
six feetin height, and possessing great 
activity, combined with powers of en- 
during fatigue almost incredible. With 
an eye like a hawk, and a heart that 
never knew fear, he was the very per- 
son, of all others, calculated to strike ter- 
ror into the minds of the country people. 
The reckless daring with which he 
threw himself into danger—the almost 
impetuous quickness with which he fol- 
lowed up ascent, whenever informa- 
tion reached him of an important cha- 
racter—had their full effect upon a 
people who, long accustomed to the 
slowness and the uncertainty of the 
law, were almost paralyzed at beholding 
detection and punishment follow on 
crime, as certainly as the thunder-crash 
follows the lightning. 


His great instrument for this pu 
of obtaining secret information from 
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sworn members of the seeret societies, 
and whose names never appeared in 
the course of atrial or a prosecution, 
until the measure of their iniquity was 
completed, when they usually received 
a couple of hundred pounds, blood-mo- 
ney, as it was called, with which they 
took themselves away to America or 
Australia—their lives being only se- 
cured, while they remained, by the shel- 
ter afforded them in the magistrate’sown 
fiouse. And so it happened that, con- 
stantly there numbered from ten to 
twelve of these wretches, inmates of his 
family, each of whom had the burden of 
participation’ in one murder at least, 
waiting for an opportunity to leave the 
country, unnoticed and unwatched. 
Such a frightful and unnatural state 
of things, can hardly be conceived ; 
and yet, shocking as it was, it wasa 
relief to that which Jed to it. I have 
dwelt, perhaps, too long upon this pain- 
ful subject ; but let my reader now ac- 
company me a little farther, and the 
scene shall be changed. Does he see 
that long, low, white house, with a 
tall, steep roof, perforated with innu- 
merable narrow windows. There are 
a few straggling beech trees, upon a 
low, bleak-looking field before the 
House, which is called, par excellence, 
the lawn ; a pig or two, some geese, 
and a tethered goat are, here and there, 
musing over the state of Ireland ; while 
some rosy, curly-headed, noisy and 
bare-legged urchins are gambolling be- 
fore the door. This is the dwelling of 
the worshipful justice, to which myself 
and my party were now approaching, 
with that degree of activity which at- 
tends on most marches of twenty miles, 
under the oppressive closeness of a day 
in autumn. Fatigued and tired as I 
was, yet I could not enter the little en- 
closure before the house, without 
stopping for a moment to admire the 
view before me. A large tract of rich 
country, undulating on every side, and 
teeming with corn fields, in all the yel- 
low gold of ripeness ; here and there, 
almost hid by small clumps of ash and 
alder, were scattered some cottages, 
from which the blue smoke rose ina 
curling column into the calm evening’s 
sky. All was graceful, and beautifully 
tranquil ; and you might have selected 
the picture as emblematic of that hap- 
piness and repose we so constantly as- 
sociate with our ideas of the country ; 
and yet, before that sun had even set, 
which now gilded the landscape, its 
glories would be replaced by the lurid 
glare of nightly incendiarism, and—but 





here, fortunately for my~ reader, and 
perhaps myself, I am interrupted jg 
my meditations by a rich, mellifluong 
accent saying, in the true Doric of the 
south— 

“ Mr. Loorequer! you're welcome 
to Curryglass, sir. You've had a hot 
day for your march. Maybe you'd 
take a taste of sherry before dinner ? 
Wellthen, we'll not wait for Molowny, 
but order it up at once.” 

So saying, I was ushered into alon 
low drawing-room, in which were eek 
lected together about a dozen men, to 
whom I was specially and severally 
pate and among whom | was 

appy to find my boarding-house ae. 
quaintance, Mr. Daly, who, with the 
others, had airived that same day, for 
the assizes, and who were all members 
of the legal profession, either barris- 
ters, attorneys, or clerks of the peace, 

The hungry aspect of the convives, 
no less than the speed with which din- 
ner made its appearance after my arri- 
val, showed me that my coming was 
only awaited to complete the party— 
the Mr. Molowny before alluded to, 
being unanimously voted present. The 
meal itself had but slight pretensions 
to elegance; there were neither vol au 
vents, nor eroqueties ; neither were there 
poulets aux truffes, nor cotelettes ala sou- 
brié, but in their place stood a lordl 
fish of some five-and-twenty aaa 
weight, a massive sirloin, with all the 
usual armament of fowls, ham, pigeon- 
pie, beef-steak, &c. lying in rather 
a promiscuous order, along either 
side of the table. The party were evi- 
dently disposed to be satisfied, and | 
acknowledge, I did not prove an ex- 
ception to the learned individuals about 
me, either in my relish for the good 
things, or my appetite to enjoy them. 
Dulce est desipere in loco, says some 
one, by which I suppose is meant, that 
a rather slang company is occasionally 
good fun. Whether from my taste for 
the “humanities,” or not, I am unable 
to say, but certainly in my then hu- 
mour, I should not have exchanged my 
position for one of much greater pre- 
tensions to elegance and ton. There 
was first a general onslaught upon the 
viands, crashing of plates, jingling of 
knives, mingling with requests for 
“ more beef,” “ the hard side of the sal- 
mon,” or “another slice of ham.” Then 
came a dropping fire of drinking wine, 
which quickly increased, the decanters 
of sherry for about ten minutes resting 
upon the table, about as long as Tag- 
lioni touches this mortal earth in one of 
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ing ballets. Acquaintances were 
natok ry formed aaa the members 
of the bar and myself; and I found 
that my momentary popularity was 
likely to terminate in my downfall ; for, 
as each introduction was followed by a 
bumper of strong sherry, I did not ex- 
pect to last till the end of the jest. The 
cloth at length disappeared, and [ was 
just thanking Providence for the respite 
from hob-nobbing which I imagined 
was to follow, when a huge, square de- 
canter of whiskey, flanked by an enor- 
mous jug of boiling water, appeared, 
and renewed preparations for drinking 
upon a large scale seriously com- 
menced. It was just at this moment 
that I, for the first time, perceived the 
rather remarkable figure who had 
waited upon us at dinner, and who, 
while I chronicle so many things of 
little import, deserves a slight mention. 
He was a little old man of about fifty- 
five or sixty years, wearing upon his 
head a barrister’s wig, and habited in 
clothes which originally had been the 
costume ofa very large and bulky per- 
son, and which, consequently, added 
much to the drollery of his appearance. 
He had been, for forty years, theservant 
of Judge Vandeleur, and had entered 
his present service rather in the light 
of a preceptor than a menial, invariably 
dictating to the worthy justice upon 
every occasion of etiquette or propriety, 
by a reference to what “ the judge 
himself ” did, which always sufficed to 
carry the day in Nicholas's favour : op- 
position toso correct a standard, never 
being thought of by the justice. 

“That's Billy Crow’s own whiskey, 
the small still, and,” said Nicholas, 
placing the decanter upon the table, 
“make much of it, for there is'nt such 
dew in the county.” 

With this commendation upon the 
liquor, Nicholas departed, and we pro- 
ceeded to fill our glasses. 

I cannot venture—perhaps it is so 
much the better that I cannot—to 
give any idea of the conversation which 
at once broke out, as if the barriers 
that restrained it had at length given 
way. But law talk, in all its plenitude, 
followed ; and for two hours J heard 
of nothing but writs, detainers, decla- 
rations and alibis, with sundry hints 
for que tam. processes and traversing 
in prox. interspersed, occasionally, 
with sly hints about packing juries 
and confusing witnesses, among which 
figured the usual number of good things 
attributed tothe Chief Baron O'Grady 
andl the other sages of smart-sayings 
at the bar. 


“Ah!” said Mr. Daly, drawing a 
deep sigh at the same instant—“the 
bar is sadly fallen off since I was called 
in the year seventy-six. There was 
not a leader in one of the circuits at 
that time that could’nt puzzle any jury 
that ever sat in a box; and as for 
driving through an act of parliament, 
it was, as Sancho Panza says, cakes 
and gingerbread to them. And then, 
there is one especial talent lost for 
ever to the present ee 
like stained glass and illuminated manu- 
scripts, and slow poisons and the like— 
that were all known years ago—I mean 
the beautiful art of addressing the 
judge before the jury, and hot letting 
them know you were quizzing them, 
if ye liked to do that same. Poor 
Peter Purcell for that—rest his ashes 
—he could cheat the devil himself, if 
he had need—and maybe he has had 
before now. Peter is 16 years dead 
last November.” 

“And what was Peter’s peculiar 
tact in that respect, Mr. Daly ?” said I. 

“ Oh, then, P might try for hours to 
explain it to you in vain ; but I'll just 
give you an instance that'll show -you 
better than all my dissertations on the 
subject, and I was present myself when 
it happened. More by token, it was 
the first time I ever met him on cir- 
cuit :— 

“ T suppose there is scarcely any one 
here now, except myself, that remem- 
bers the great cause of Mills versus 
Mulcahy, a widow, and others, that 
was tried in Ennis, in the year ’82. 
It’s no matter if there isnot. Perhaps 
it may be more agreeable for me, for 
I can tell my story my own version, 
and not be interrupted. Well, that 
was called the old record, for they 
tried it seventeen times. I believe, 
on my conscience, it killed old Jones, 
who was in the Common Pleas: he 
used to say if he put it for trial on the 
day of judgment, one of the parties 
would be sure to lodge an appeal. 
Be that as it may, the Mills’s engaged 
Peter special, and brought him down 
with a great retainer, in a chaise and 
four, flags flying, and fans in the 
tillions’ hats, and a fiddler en the roof 
playing the ‘hare in the corn.’ The 
inn was illuminated the same evening, 
and Peter made a speech from the 
windows upon the liberty of the press 
and religious freedom all over the 
globe, and there was not a man in the 
mob did’nt cheer him, which was the 
more civil, because few of them knew 
a word of English, and the others: 
thought he was a play-actor. But it 
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all went off well, nevertheless, for 
Peter was a clever fellow ; and although 
he liked money well, he liked popu- 
larity more, and he never went any- 
where special that he had’nt a public 
meeting of some kind or other, either 
to abolish rents, or suppress parsons, 
or some such popular and beneficial 
scheme, which lenge made him a 
great favourite with the people, and 
got him plenty of clients. But 1 am 
wandering from the record. Purcell 
came down, as I said before, special 
for Mills; and when he looked over 
his brief, and thought of the case, he 
determined to have it tried by a gen- 
tlemen jury; for although he was a 
great man with the mob, he liked the 
country gentlemen better in the jury 
box, for he was always coming out 
with quotations from the classics, 
which, whether the grand jury under- 
stood or not, they always applauded 
very much. Well, when he came 
into court that morning, you may guess 
his surprise and mortification to find 
that the same jury that had tried a 
common ejectment case, were still in the 
box, and waiting, by the chief justice’s 
direction, to try Mills versus Mulcahy, 
the great case of the assizes. 

“ I hear they were a set of common 
clod-hopping wretches, with frize couts 
and brogues, that no man could get 
round at all, for they were us cunning 
as foxes, and could tell blarney from 
good sense, rather better than people 
with better coats on them. 

“ Now, the moment that Mr. Pureell 
came into the court, after bowing 
politely to the judge, he looked up to 
the box, and when he saw the dirty faces 
of the dealers in pork and potatoes, 
and the unshaven chins of the small 
farmers, then his heart fell within him, 
and he knew in a minute how little 
they'd care for the classics—if he quoted 
Caesar's Commentaries itself for them— 
ignorant creatures as they were ! 

“ Well, the cause was called, and up 
gets Peter, and he began to express, 
as he always called it’ himself, ‘the 
great distress his client and himself 
would Jabor under, if the patient and 
most intelligent jury then on the panel 
should come to the consideration of so 
very tedious a case as this promised 
to be, after their already most fatiguing 
exertions ;’ he commented upon their 
absence from their wives and families, 
their farms neglected, their crops ha- 
zarded, and in about fifteen minutes he 
showed them they were, if not speedily 
released and sent home, worsetreated and 





harder used than many of the prisoners 
condemned to three months’ imprison. 
ment ; and actually so far worked upon 
the feelings of the chief himself, that he 
turned to the foreman of the jury, and 
said, ‘that although it was a great devia. 
tion from his habitual practice, if at this 
pressing season their prospects were 
involved to the extent the learned 
counsel had pictured, why then, that 
he would so far bend his practice on 
this occasion, and they should be dis- 
missed.” Now Peter, I must confess, 
here showed the most culpable igno- 
rance in not knowing that a set of 
country fellows, put up in a jury box, 
would rather let every blade of corn 
rot in the ground, than give up 
what they always supposed so very 
respectable an appointment ; for they 
invariably imagined in these cases that 
they are something very like my lord 
the judge ‘barin the ermine ;’ be. 
sides, that on the present occasion, 
Peter’s argument in their favour de- 
cided them upon staying, for they now 
felt like martyrs, and firmly believed 
that they were putting the chief justice 
under an obligation to them for life. 

“When, therefore, they heard the 
question of the court, it did not take 
a moment's time for the whole body to 
rise en masse, and bowing to the judge, 
called out, ‘ We'll stay, my lord, and 
try ever mother’s son of them for you; 
ay, if it lasted till Christmas.’ 

“«T am sure, my lord,’ said Peter 
collecting himself for an effort, ‘1 can- 
not sufficiently express my gratitude 
for the great saeviilen these gifted and 
highly intelligent gentlemen are mak- 
ing in my elient’s bebalf; for being 
persons who have great interests in 
the country at stake, their conduct on 
the present occasion is the more praise- 
worthy ; and [ am certain they fully 
appreciate, as does your lordship, the 
difficulty of the case before us, when 
documents will be submitted requiring 
a certain degree of acquaintance with 
such testimonials sufficient to compre- 
hend. Many of the title deeds, as your 
lordship is aware, being obtained under 
old abbey charters, are in the learned 
languages ; and we all know how home 
to our hearts and bosoms comes the 
beautiful line of the Greek poet ‘ va- 
cuus viator cantabit ante Jatronem.’” 
The sound of the quotation roused the 
chief justice, who had been in some 
measure inattentive to the preceding 
part of the learned counsel's address, 
and he called out rather sharply, 
“Greek! Mr. Purcell—why I must have 
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mistaken—will you repeat the pas- 


sage ?” 

«¢With pleasure, my lord. I was 
just observing to your lordship and the 
jury, with the eloquent poet Hergesius, 
‘yacuus viator cantabit ante latronem.’ 

« * Greek, did you call it ?” 

« ¢ Yes, my lord, of course I did.’ 

«« Why, Mr. Purcell, you are quoting 
Latin to me—and what do you mean 
by talking of the learned Hergesius, 
and Greek all this time ?—the line is 


Juvenal’s.’ : A. 
“*My lord, with much submission to 


your lordship, and every deference to 
your great attainments and very supe- 
rior talents, let me still assure you that 
1 am quoting Greek, and that your 
lordship is in error.’ 

«¢Mr. Purcell, I have only to remark, 
that if you are desirous to make a jest 
of the court, you had better be cautious, 
I say, sir ;’ and here the judge waxed 
exceeding wroth. ‘I say the line is 
Latin—Latin, sir, Juvenal’s Latin, sir 
—every school-boy knows it.’ 

“*Of course, my lord,’ said Peter, 
with great humility, ‘1 bow myself to 


In the strife of party politics, as in war 
itself, boldness will often effect things 
which prudence would conceive too 
dangerous to be attempted and impos- 
sible to be accomplished. We may 
refer to the late appointment of Sherifis 
by Lord Mulgrave as an eminent in- 
stance of the success of such temerity. 
Had he consulted the attorney and 
solicitor-general, the law officers and 
advisers of the crown in Ireland, men 
whom we may reasonably presume to 
be the most distinguished for their 
accurate knowledge and _ extensive 
practice in their profession, and on 
that account selected to fill the arduous 
situations of responsible legal advisers 
to the crofn, we have little doubt of 
the answer which he must have re- 
ceived. They would have informed 
him that what he sought to effect was 
impossible—that it was an infringe- 
ment of the established principles of the 
constitution—that it was contrary to 
law—opposed to statutes of the great- 
est antiquity, and to a usage which has 
existed 500 years with scarcely more 
interruptions than were necessary to 
keep the memory of its origin alive by 
judicial decisions—that for doing what 
he suggested a minister has been 
beheaded and a king deposed—finally, 
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the decision of your lordship; the line 
is, therefore, Latin. Yet I may be 
permitted to hint that were your lord- 
ship disposed to submit this question, 
as pay are shortly about to do another 
and a similar one, to those clear-sighted 
and intelligent gentlemen there, I am 
satisfied, my Jord, it would be Greek 
to every man of them.’ 

“The look, the voice, and the peculiar 
emphasis with which Peter gave these 
words, were perfectly successful. The 
acute judge anticipated the wish of 
the counsel—the jury were dismissed, 
and Peter proceeded to his case before 
those he knew better how to deal with, 
and with whom the result was more 
certain to be as he wished it.” 

To this anecdote of the counsellor 
succeeded many others, of which, as the 
whiskey was potent and the hour late, 
my memory is not over retentive: the 
party did not break up till near four 
o'clock ; and even then our seance only 
concluded, because some one gravel 
remarked “that as we should be ail 
actively engaged on the morrow, early 
hours were advisable.” 






that the course which he had it in his 
contemplation to pursue was too preg- 
nant with public mischief to escape 
exposure and punishment, and that 
even his own party would not support 
him in the prosecution of such dange- 
rous schemes, Lord Mulgrave, how- 
ever, either disregarded such admoni- 
tions, or took care that none such 
should reach hisear. He acted boldly, 
and his boldness succeeded. He 
nominated Sheriffs according to his 
own caprice or interest. His party 
applauded him loudly, little caring for 
the law or the constitution, or, if they 
concerned themselves about the matter, 
rather wishing that they should be 
violated—thinking every fresh violation 
of the law to be a new pledge of his 
unalterable attachment to their party. 
Even those who disapproved of his 
measures generally, and who saw the 
mischief arising from his arbitrary 
conduct in this particular case, were, 
in too many instances, overcome by 
his audacity, and could not bring 
themselves to believe that he did not 
in reality possess that prerogative 
which he so recklessly exerted. A 
more discreet and moderate course 
might have led to suspicion or examina- 
tion, and its illegality would-at once 
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indecent manner in whieh he abused 
the prerogative which he claimed, 
seemed sufficient to stifle all euquiry. 
We ourselves have met with numbers 
who were convinced by some arguipent 
of this kind—Lord Mulgrave siust 
have the strict letter of the law at least 
on his side, or he would certainly bave 
acted with more moderation. Con- 
stitutional law is very little studied in 
Ireland ; and the opinion seemed to 
gain ground that the nomination of 
Sheriffs by the judges was a custom 
without any legal necessity for its 
existence—a privilege conceded to 
them by the courtesy of the executive, 
which it might resume when it thought 
proper, and which it ought to resume 
Wf it disapproved of the manner in 
which the judges exercised the pri- 
vilege. To confute this opinion it 
might, perhaps, be sufficient to refer 
our readers to a pamphlet lately pub- 
lished in London, and entitled, “ A Let- 
ter to the Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst, 
on the appointment of Sheriffs in Ire- 
land, nae the’ Earl of Mulgrave, by 
a Barrister.” Butas this able pamphlet 
may not be in the hands of some of 
our readers, we shall, on this occasion, 
venture to act the plagiary, and borrow 
rather largely from it in the following 
pages. We undertake tu prove the 
following propositions :— 

Ist—That the appointment of a 
High Sheriff, without regard to the 
list returned by the chancellor and 
the twelve judges, is unconstitutional 
and illegal. 

24—That the pretences on which 
these arbitrary acts have been done 
were in soine instauces unfounded in 
fact—in some were mischievous aud 
unconstiiutional, and in others were 
not the real motives which governed 
Lord Mulgrave’s conduct. 

Sd—That sach appointments have 
not contributed to the due enfurcement 
of the law, nor prevented the suspicion 
of persons being appointed Sheriffs 
who might forward the return to par- 
liament of candidates favourable to the 
yovernment, or might select such jurors 
to try registry cases as might serve the 
saine purpose ; or might be guverned 
by similar motives in the selection of 
grand juries and petit juries, and in 
the general discharge of the duties of 
their shrievalty. 

That this important subject may be 
completely understood, we shall give 
our readers a short account of the 
authoritative constituent sources of 
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Irish law, to enable our readers to 
form a judgment how far the prece. 
dents and authorities which we shal} 
cite bear upon the argument. The 
first authoritative source is the commog 
law land, evidence: by imme. 
wh wage or judicial decisions,— 
‘Common law is more uniform in 
Ireland than in England. We find in 
England that. many customs, contra 
to the common law, relating to dower 
inheritance, &c. prevail in many dis. 
tricts, and are there founded upon the 
same immemorial usage which is the 
foundation of the common law itself. 
But no such usages are of any force in 
Ireland, for here the common law was 
introduced, not by the influence of 
customs, which might vary in different 
localities, but by acts of the legislature 
in the reigns of King John and his gon, 
In the tenth year of the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, an act of parliament, 
commonly called Poynings’ law, was 
passed in Ireland, by whieb all pre- 
cedent statutes of England were enacted 
to be law in Ireland. Up to the year 
1783, the English and the Irish parlia. 
ment exercised concurrently the right 
of legislating for Ireland ; but no act 
of the English parliament was held to 
extend to Ireland unless Ireland was 
expressly named, or manifestly intended 
to be included within its provisions. 
From 1783 to 1800, the Irish parlia- 
ment alone possessed the power of 
making Jaws for Ireland. . From. the 
vear 1800 the legislative power has 
been vested in the imperial parliament. 
This slight and brief sketch will be 
sufficient to shew what, indeed, none 
of our adversaries will be so hardy as 
to dispute, that whatever is constitu- 
tional law in England is also eonstitu- 
tional law in Ireland, unless so far as 
some difference may have been made 
by some act of the Irish parliament 
before the union, or by some English 
act subsequent to the l0th of Henry 
the Seventh, or to some f&ct of the 
imperial parliament since the union. 
The statutes to which we shal) have 
occasion to refer will be principally those 
made prior to the 10th lew Seventh ; 
which, therefore, have the force of law 
in Ireland. Though they are ancient 
they are not antiquated, since the 
usage has been conformable to them. 
If our readers find that we refer to 
very ancient statutes, and not to many 
recedents, they will in justice not 
impute the fault to us, but to those 
who have compelled us now te enter 
into a contest for those: liberties of 
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which our ancestors have been in the 
undisputed enjoyment for 500 years. 

The right to appoint the Sheriff was 
never in the crown. The Sheriff, like 
the coroner, was originally elected by 
the freeholders of the county ; and this 
observation is important in the con- 
struction of the ‘statutes upon the 
subject, since it shews that the crown 
possesses only such’ power as is given 
to it by the statutes, instead of pos- 
sessing an absolute or arbitrary power, 
except so far as statutes restrain it. 
The statutes give a modified power, 
to be exercised in a certain manner, 
and the crown can claim no more, and 
every act is void which is. performed 
in a different manner from that pre- 
scribed. In executing the power the 
crown must observe the solemnities 
prescribed by the statute which gives 
the power. 

The fact is undisputed, that Sheriffs 
were originally elected by the free- 
holders of the county.—* Sheriffs were 
formerly chosen by the inhabitants of 
the several counties. In confirmation 
of which, it was ordained by statute 
28 Edwd. I. statute 3, c. 8, that the 
people should have election of Sheriffs 
in every shire where the shrievalty 
is not. of inheritance."-—Bla. Com. 
vol. i. p. 389. Vide, also, 4 Insti- 
tute, p, 271—* But with us in England 
these popular elections, growing tu- 
multuous, were put an end to by the 
statute 9 Edwd. II. statute 2, which 
enacted that the Sheriffs should thence- 
forth be assigued by the chancellor, 
treasurer, and the judges, as being 
persons in whom the same trust might 
with confidence be reposed. By sta- 
tutes 14 Edwd. III. stat. i. cap. 7; 
23 Henry VI. c. 7, and 21 Henry 
VIII. c. 20, the chancellor, treasurer, 
president of the king’s council, chief 
justices; and chief baron, are to make 
this election, and that on the morrow 
of All Souls, in the exchequer.”— 
Bl. vol. i. p. 340. “ And the custom 
now is, and has been ever since the 
time of Fortescue, who was chief justice 
and chancellor to Henry thre Sixth, 
that all the judges, together with the 
other great officers and: privy coun- 
cillors, meet in the Exchequer on the 
morrow of All Souls yearly, which day 
is now altered to the morrow of St. 
Martin by the act for abbreviating 
Michaelmas term ; and there the judges 
propose three persons to be reported 
(if approved of ) to the king, who after- 
wards appoints one of them to be 
Sheriff."—Bl. p. 341.. Wehave cited 
so much from Blackstone for the pur- 
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pose of shewing that the nomination 
of the Sheriffs by the judges is, in the 
commonest and best known text-book, 
recognized as a part of the English 
law, not as a usage founded on cour- 
tesy, and thus limiting the prerogative 
of the crown, but as one of the ancient 
privileges of the subject ; and that if 
any part of the proceeding is founded 
on mere courtesy, it is that part which 
permits the ministers of the crown to 
select one out of the three persons 
nominated by the judges. At common 
law the crown did not possess this 
power, and we find no statute en- 
forcing it ; and certainly neither sta- 
tute nor usage gives the crown 
the absolute right of nomination.— 
This nomination of Sheriffs by the 
judges is recognized as law in several 
reports and statutes. We find in Cro 
Chas. p. 14, and p. 595, that on two 
occasions, in the Ist and 16th years of 
the reign of Charles I. it was discuss- 
ed whether the nomination could be 
put off to another day from the mor- 
row of All Souls. We find the same 
usage recognized as law in the statute 
24 G. 2, c. 48, England, which enacts 
that the officers and persons “ who 
ought to assemble at the Exchequer 
yearly, on the morrow of All Souls, 
for the ordaining and nominating She- 
riffs, shall not assemble on that day, 
but on the morrow of St. Martin, at 
the Exchequer, in like manner, and 
for the same intent and pu . 
Now, we would ask Lord Mulgrave’s 
advisers, to what purpose is this mi- 
nute legislation about the form of a 
thing which has no substance. To 
nominate three persons of whom the 
crown may select one to be Sheriff, or 
reject all and select some other person, 
is an act which any man may perform 
at any time, and may as well be left 
unperformed. This question has, in- 
deed, been answered ; let the public 
judge how far the answer is satisfac- 
tory. They assert that this nomina- 
tion by the judges is only necessary to 
enable the crown to compel a person 
so nominated, to accept the office, but 
that if one will accept it voluntarily, 
no such nomination is necessary. 
There is certainly no foundation in 
the statutes for this distinction, and as 
little is to be found in the.reports, but 
Lord Mulgrave’s suppcrters are com- 
pelled to make this distinction to ex- 
tricate themselves from a decision of 
the twelve judges thus reported by 
Coke in his second institute, p. 559. 
“ But I could not let pass a resolution 
of all the judges of England, in 34 
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Hen. Sixth which grew upon this oc- 
casion upon a reference by the king’s 
privy council to Sir John Fortescue, 
and Sir John Prisot, chief justices, 
and to the rest of the justices, con- 
cerning a Sheriff constituted by the 
king himself, it is thus in the council- 
book recorded, 3 Martii, anno 34 
Hen. Sixth, as followeth in these 
words :—‘ Upon a demand that my 
‘lord chancellor made to the chief 
‘judges, and to the remnant of the 
* judges, how that the king’s laws nei- 
‘ther justice might not be executed in 
* Lincolnshire because there was no 
‘ Sheriff there, and that the king, by 
‘his letters patent under his great 
‘seal, had deputed certain men for to 
‘have been sheriffs there. What them 
‘seemed should be done in this behalf, 
‘so that the king’s laws and justice 
‘might be executed in that shire, as it 
*is executed in other shires in England. 
‘ The two chief justices the same day 
‘came to my lords of the King’s coun- 
‘cil in the star-chamber, and upon the 
‘abovesaid demand said, that them 
‘seemed, and so it seemed unto the 
‘remnant of the judges that the king 
‘did an error when that he made ano- 
‘ther person Sheriff of Lincolnshire, 
‘than was chosen and presented to his 
‘highness, after the etfect of the sta- 
‘tute in such behalf made. And 
‘though that he that was so made 
‘Sheriff would not take it upon him, 
‘he ought not to be so punished, and 
‘also to make a great fine for his diso- 
*bedience, as that if he had been one 
‘of the three persons that were chosen 
‘to be Sheriffs after the tenor of the 
‘statute. And, furthermore, them seem- 
‘ed that the king should have recourse 
‘to the three persons that were chosen 
‘after the tenor of the statute, and 
‘make one of them Sheriff by letters 
‘ patent bearing date either at the day 
‘of the election of them, or else at 
‘Michaelmas, and though that since 
‘the said election, any of them have 
‘got him an exemption that he should 
‘not be made Sheriff, yet them seem- 
‘ed that he should not be charged to 
‘ take the said office upon him. And 
‘furthermore, them seemed that if 
‘none of the said three persons then 
‘chosen be made, that then some other 
‘thrifty man, dwelling in a foreign 
‘shire be entreated to occupy the said 
‘ office for this year. And the next 
‘year, that in eschewing such incon- 
‘veniences that the order of the sta- 
‘tutes in, such behalf made, be ob- 
‘served and kept.’ On this Coke re- 
marks, “ which abovesaid unanimous 


opinion being the advised resolution of 
two such famous chief justices, and of 
all the judges of England, and finding 
it in the council-book, I though it fit 
to be published in such words as it is 
there set down, as a sure and just ex. 
position of the statutes concerning the 
making of sheriffs.” 

The defenders of Lord Mulgrave’s 
arbitrary appointments of Sheriffs, 
endeavour to get rid of this case 
by asserting (what we are willing to 
admit) that he never compelled an 
person to accept the office of Sheriff, 
and by alleging that what, in this 
case, came before the chief justices, 
was merely whether a person not in 
the judges’ list could be compelled to 
accept the office, and, therefore, that 
the judges ought not be understood as 
deciding more than that a person not 
duly presented and nominated accord. 
ing to the statute, could not be com- 
pelled to take the office, although they 
give their opinion in the general lan- 
guage, “‘ that them seemed, and 50 it 
seemed unto the remnant of the judges, 
that the king did an error when that he 
made another person Sheriff’ of Lincoln- 
shire than was chosen, and presented to 
his highness after the effect of the statute 
in such behalf made.” On this we may 
remark that not a single authority has 
been adduced to show that more pre- 
liminary formalities are necessary, in 
the selection of Sheriff, where a per- 
son is to be compelled to act as Sheriff, 
than where he accepts the office volun- 
tairly. The statutes say nothing about 
compelling a sheriff to act, or thata 
sheriff nominuted otherwise than by its 
provisions, may decline to accept the 
office ; on the contrary, they were passed 
at atime when the office was one of 
power, and dignity, and emolument, 
and not likely to be refused. One of 
the first cases in which we find a man 
compelled to act as Sheriff was that of 
Hugh Lowther, Sheriff of Cumberland, 
in the reign of Henry Sixth.—Vide 
Records of Privy Council, Vol. VI. p.270. 
The power of compulsion arises not 
from the statute, but from a principle 
of common law, that provides the king 
with power to compel a person duly 
nominated, to accept an office neces- 
sary for the well-being of the state. 
Therefore, when all the judges decided 
that the king could not compel a cer- 
tain person to be Sheriff of Lincoln- 
shire, they impliedly decided that he 
had not been duly appointed, and their 
decision on the case submitted to them 
must, in any case have implied what 
their, preliminary observations express 
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ed, viz. “that the king did an error 
when that he made another person 
Sheriff of Lincolnshire, than was cho- 
gen, and presented to his highness 
after the effect of the statute. 

The statutes merely direct how the 
Sheriffs shall be appointed ; they do 
not say whether that mode of appoint- 
ment was prescribed to prevent op- 
pressions of the public by the appoint- 
ment of favorites, or oppression of 
individuals by compelling them 
reluctantly to fill the situation. We 
are, therefore, obliged to infer that 
the object of the statute was to pre- 
vent both those mischiefs, or rather 
generally, that it was intended to pre- 
vent every mischief which departing 
from the provisions of the statute, 
might produce. We have but slender 
security for our liberties if a minister 
of the crown is to say upon what oc- 
casions he may violate the statutes 
by which they have been guarded, 
or what particular evil, out of many, 
a statute was intended to prevent. 
Looking to the history of the times 
when those acts were passed, we find 
little reason for supposing that the 
framers of them had it in their view 
solely to direct the manner in which 
Sheriffs should be appointed, if it 
should be necessary to compel them to 
accept the office ; on the contrary, 
we find that very shortly after the sta- 
tute of Sheriffs was passed, the Duke 
of Ireland, and four others, were im- 
peached, and the 36th article of im- 
peachment was, that “the said five 
traitors to the king and kingdom 
caused the king to make certain per- 
sons to be sheriffs through the kings 
dom named and recommended to him 
by the suid evil doers and traitors, to 
the intent that they might get such 
persons as they should name returned 
for knights of the shire to serve in 
eee to the undoing of the loyal 
ords and commons, and also the good 
laws and customs of the kingdom.” 
Vide Cobbet’s State Trials, Vol. I. p. V1. 
Again, in page 148 of the same vo- 
lume, we find the following article 
against Richard the Second. 

“ Notwithstanding that it was enact- 
ed that every year the officers of the 
king, with his justices and others of 
the king’s council should choose sheriffs 
for all the counties of England, and 
name them to our sovereign the king, 
according as to their discretion and 
conscience should seem expedient for 
the good and utility of the kingdom ; 
the said king hath caused persons to 
be made Sheriffs not so nominated or 


elected, but others according to the 
caprices of his pleasure, sometimes his 
favourites or creatures, and sometimes 
such as he knew would not oppose his 
humours, for his own and others’ private 
advantage, to the great grievance of 
his people, and against the laws of his 
kingdom, thereby notoriously incurring 
perjury.” These two precedents may 
serve to show, not only how great an 
offence it was anciently deemed (and 
the law in this respect has not been 
altered since) for persons, others than 
those appointed by the law, to recom- 
mend or nominate any Sheriff to the 
king ; and what an arbitrary act of 
tyranny it was considered for the king 
to appoint Sheriffs not duly recom- 
mended and nominated by the proper 
authorities ; the responsibility of this, 
as of every other act, has since been 
transferred from the crown to the 
ministers ; but it also shows that the 
mischief apprehended from such un- 
constitutional nomination of Sheriffs, 
was not the oppression that might be 
practised on individuals, by compelling 
them to accept the office, but the 
danger to the liberties of the subject, 
arising from the nomination of Sheriffs 
who might be favourites or creatures 
of the minister, or such as would not 
oppose his humours, or such as might 
assist in procuring persons of his nomi- 
nation to be returned knights of the 
shire. It would not be difficult to shew 
that these objects have influenced the 
illegal advisers of the lord lieutenant 
of the present day. Some of the de- 
fenders of Lord Mulgrave’s arbitrary 
conduct have justified it on principles 
directly contrary to the bill of rights, 
and which, if revived now, would abso- 
lutely leave the subject without any 
protection for his liberties. This they 
would do by reviving the old doctrine 
of non obstante which we shall pre- 
sently explain. The doctrine was 
briefly this, that the king might break 
through any statute, by merely putting 
in the patent these few magical words 
“non obstante aliquo statuto in con- 
trarium,” a good example of this may 
be found on the same subject of She- 
riffs. In the statute to which we have 
already referred, there is a clause enaet- 
ing “that all letters patent made to 
occupy the office of Sheriff above-one 
year, shall be void; any words or clause 
of non obstante put into such patent 
notwithstanding.” In direct opposition 
to the provisions of this statute, King 
Edward IV. appointed a Sheriff to 
hold the office for life ; and in the 
reigns of Henry VII. the validity of 
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this patent was discussed in the exche- 
quer chamber before all the judges, 
and they held the patent good, because 
a clause of non obstante was init; and 
several cases were cited, in which they 
held, that although a statute had en- 
acted that a patent should be void, the 
king by his power might, notwith- 
standing, make a valid one if he in- 
serted a clause of non obstante, but 
that without such a clause, the patent 
would be void, vid. 2 Henry VII. fol. 
6,b. According to this doctrine the 
king could dispense with any statute by 
a non obstante clause. Thus as while 
the non obstante power of the crown 
was recognised, we find a case in 
which all the judges held that the king 
by such a clause, might dispense with 
the statute which limited the duration 
of the Sheriffs’ office ; we are, therefore, 
not surprised to find another case in 
which some one held that the king, by 
an exercise of his prerogative and by 
a non obstante clause, could violate 
the provisions of the statutes, which 
direct the manner in which a Sheriff 
should be nominated. As this is the 
only authority in the books which has 
been cited in defence of Lord Mul- 
grave, we shall give an account of it 
at some length, copied from pages 12, 
13, 14, and 40, of the able pamphlet to 
which we have already called our read- 
ers’ attention. ‘It is mentioned by 
Sir William Blackstone, and in a re- 
markable manner—‘ Notwithstanding,’ 
he says, ‘this unanimous resolution of 
all the judges of England,’ (referring 
to the decision reported in Coke's 
Second Institute mentioned above,) 
‘thus entered in the council book, and 
the statute 34 and 35 Henry VIII. 
cap. 26, s. 61, which expressly recog- 
nizes this to be the law of the land, 
some of our writers have affirmed that 
the king, by his prerogative, may name 
whom he pleases to be Sheriff, whether 
chosen by the judges or no. This is 
grounded on a very particular case, in 
the fifth year of Queen Elizabeth, when 
by reason of the plague, there was no 
Michaelmas kept at Westminster, so 
that the judges could not meet in crasti- 
num animarum to nominate the Sheriffs, 
whereupon the queen named them 
herself without such previous assembly, 
appointing for the most part one of the 
two remaining in the last year’s list ; and 
this case, thus circumstanced, is the only 
authority in our books for the making these 
extraordinar — In such terms 
does Sir William Blackstone speak of 
the case, but in fact it was not “a case,” 
itis amere memorandum of the reporter. 





or deliberated by the judges at 
the case in the reign of Henry Vj, 
was. It is thus mentioned by Dyer, 
in whose reports it originally appeared, 
“Memorandum 5th and 6th Queen 
Elizabeth, Michaelmas term was wholly 
adjourned until the 8th of St. Hilary, 
on account of a great plague and infec. 
tion of the air ; also the Sheriffs were 
nominated and appointed without any 
meeting of the judges, on the morrow 
of All Souls, at the exchequer, accord. 
ing to the common usage, dete le 
common usage) but for the most part,” 
(and there may have been good reasons, 
as death, absence, or the occupation 
of some other office for the exceptions) 
none were named except one of the two 
who remained on the list the last year 
past.” It is indeed added, “ although it 
was holden” (by whoun it does not appear) 
“that the queen, by her prerogative, may 
make a Sheriff without such election, 
non obstante aliquo statuto in contra- 
rium.” But there had been no nomi- 
nation by the judges. Is it said that 
it was holden, that where there was a 
nomination by the judges pursuant to 
the statute, and “the common usage,” 
the crown could by its prerogative set 
aside the persons so nominated, and 
nominate others of its own authority? 
This memorandum, so far as it goes, 
is against the proposition it is put for- 
ward to support. But, even under 
the circumstances stated by Dyer it is 
expressly put upon the doctrine of 
non obstante, a doctrine first intro- 
duced into England by the Pope in his 
bulls of provisorship, in the reign of 
Henry the Third, and adopted by that 
weak king. A doctrine upon the 
strength of which James the First used 
these famous words, that, “‘as it was 
blasphemy for man to dispute what God 
might do, so it was seditious for his 
subjects to dispute what a king might 
do in the fulness of his power ;” “a 
doctrine which,” as Sir William Black- 
stone observes, when speaking of this 
very memorandum of Dyer's, “ sets 
the prerogative above the laws, was 
effectually demolished by the bill of 
rights at the revolution, and abdicated 
Westminster Hall when King James 
the Second abdicated the kingdom.” 
Without drawing this article to too 
great u length, we cannot say more 
upon the illegality of Lord Silene 
conduct. The proof has been given 
to our hands, and the reader who re- 
quires more complete proof need only 
peruse the pamphlet to which we have 
more than once referred, the express 


It does not appear to have been argued 
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object of which is to demonstrate that 
THE APPOINTMENT OF A HIGH SHERIFF 
WITHOUT REGARD TO THE LISTS RE- 
TURNED BY THE CHANCELLOR AND 
THE TWELVE JUDGES, IS UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL AND CONTRARY TO LAw. 

We shall next proceed to shew that 
the pretence on which these arbitrary 
acts have been done were, in some in- 
stances, unfounded in fact; in some 
were mischievous and unconstitutional, 
and in others were not the real motives 
which governed Lord Mulgrave’s con- 
duct. The case of the Wexford She- 
riff, in 1836, may be given as a fair 
specimen of Lord Mulgrave’s conduct, 
of his motives, of his pretences, and 
of its consequence. Mr. Leigh, whose 
name was on the judges’ list, was ap- 

ointed High Sheriff. He received a 
(otter from the Castle, informing him of 
his appointment, and requiring him to 
make the usual preparations for the dis- 
charge of the duties of his office. Mr. 
Leigh obeyed. Meantime, Lord Morpeth 
told Lord Mulgrave that Mr. Richards 
told him that Mr. Porter told him thathe 
heard some young barrister say, that Mr. 
Leigh was an Orangeman. In fact, how- 
ever, Mr. Leigh was not an Orangeman, 
and this could have been ascertained 
with certainty by the slightest enquiry. 
This enquiry, however, would not have 
answered Lord Mulgrave’s purposes, 
and any communication on the subject 
with Mr. Leigh must have led to an 
enquiry. Accordingly, Lord Mul- 
grave adopts the business-like, and 
conciliating, and gentlemanly course 
of nominating another gentleman to 
be Sheriff, without informing Mr. 
Leigh of the change, who, in conse- 
quence of Lord Morpeth’s letter to 
him, was then engaged in purchasing 
equipages, and making aa public 
and expensive preparations for filling 
the office of Sheriff. Mr. Derinzy, 
whose name was not in the judges’ 
list, was appointed in his place. This 
led to some public discussion, and an- 
other oak of defence was put for- 
ward by Lord Mulgrave. The hosti- 
lity of the present government to the 
ministers of the Established Church, 
is well known, and the effect which 
the knowledge of this hostility has had 
in encouraging the populace to resist 
the payment of tithes, and in making 
this resistance effectual. One form 
of this resistance consisted in threats 
and violence against any persons who 
presumed to purchase goods which 
were exposed for sale after being 
taken in execution for tithes. People 


were deterred from purchasing such 
goods, or if any did buy. them they 
were prevented from taking them 
away, and after a mock sale the goods 
soon found their way back in triumph 
to the original owners. In this state 
of things an attorney of the name of 
Reid was employed by a clergyman, 
who found himself obliged to take 
legal proceedings against some wealthy 
friend. of the government who refused 
to pay his tithes. This gentleman 
soon brought the suit to a successful 
termination, and seised the goods of 
the defendant under an execution. 
When they were exposed for sale, a 
hostile crowd assembled, and no per- 
son dare bid for them. In this emer- 
gency Mr. Reid had the courage to, 
bid for some hay which was knocked 
down to him at a mere nominal price. 
The mob intimated that they would 
not permit the hay to be removed. 
Mr. Reid remonstrated on the wicked- 
ness and folly of this proceeding, and 
offered to give back the goods if the 
debt was paid, or security given for its- 
ayment; but that, by the sale, they 
Pal become his, and that on other 
terms he would not give them up, but 
would burn the hay rather than be 
robbed of it. His remonstrances had 
no effect, and he was compelled to 
burn his hay to prevent the triumph of 
robbery and violence. This gentle- 
man was appointed Sub-Sheriff by Mr. 
Leigh, a it was evident that, under 
an officer of such resolution and de- 
termination to enferce the law, the 
system of resistance to lawful process 
must be defeated. A few instances 
would suffice to expose its folly, and 
to prove the utter impossibility of its 
success. Lord Mulgrave did not scru- 
ple to refer to this nomination as a 
Justification of his own conduct, and 
in May 17, 1836, the following words 
are attributed to him by the Mirror of 
Parliament —“ It appeared that Mr. 
Leigh had appointed a Mr. Reid as 
his Sub-Sheriff. Now, in the unfortu- 
nately distracted state of the county 
at that time, particularly with regard to 
the collection of tithes, a circumstance 
occurred which shewed Mr. Reid to 
be destitute of that temper and discre- 
tion which it was most desirable that a 
gentleman filling the office of Sub-She- 
riff, and upon whom many of the 
duties of Sheriff must devolve, should 
possess.” Now we, on the contrary, 
assert that throughout the transaction, 
Mr. Reid displayed professional skill, 
integrity, discretion, and unbending 
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firmness, precisely the qualities which 
would have enabled him to enforce 
the law in the situation which he was 
called upon to fill, The sequel of this 
is not uninatructive. We have already 
observed, that Mr. Derinzy, whose 
name was not in the judges’ lists, was 
appointed High Sheriff. He, with the 
approbation, we presume, of Lord 
Mulgrave, appointed as Sub-Sheriff, a 
man of the name of Coreoran, who 
was well known for his hostility to the 
Protestant clergy, and for his zeal and 
success in exciting the populace to 
resist the payment of tithes. This 
gentleman appointed his son, who was 
an attorney, to be his returning officer 
in Dublin, and the following conse- 
uences became shortly apparent :— 
€ populace, perceiving both the 
government and the local authorities 
of the county on their side, refused to 
permit tithes to be paid. It became 
necessary for the clergy to take pro- 
ceedings: those who were instigated by 
the father, the Sub-Sheriff, to resist, 
naturally employed the son, his return- 
ing officer, to take defence for them. 
The defence did not avail, the tithe- 
owner succeeded, -and then com- 
menced a scene of evasion, such as, 
we believe, had not for many years 
before been witnessed in Ireland. 
Writs of execution against the goods 
and against the body of the debtor, 
were found equally ineffectual. The 
Sub-Sheriff would not duly execute 
them, but gave evasive and false re- 
turns, and, in very many instances, 
the Sheriff was fixed with the amount 
of the debt and costs, in consequence 
of the scandalously evasive and false 
returns made his Sub-She- 
riff. Lord Mulgrave, however, found 
his advantage in this state of things. 
The county, which before was doubt- 
ful, was thrown into such disorder that 
no Conservative candidate could stand 
for it at the last election, with the 
slightest prospect of success. 

While on this subject, we make a few 
observations on the evils which may 
arise from that part of the Sheriff’s duty 
which consists in the due execution of 
writs, when it is entrusted to Sheriffs 
of too strong political feelings. In 
making this comparison we shall waive 
One argument which, however, we 
consider to be of very great weight, 
viz. that the Conservative is, probably, 
a good Protestant gentleman, of up- 
right principles, and far less likely than 
the Radical, to abuse the powers of 
his office to party purposes. Waiving, 
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therefore, this argument, derived from 
the superior moral and religious feelings 
of the Conservatives, let us examine 
how far members of each party have 
it in their power to betray their trusts 
with impunity, and what evils are, in 
each case, likely to arise from their 
misconduct. The writ against the 
tithe-defaulter is ‘directed to the She. 
riff, whose duty it is to execute it. © In 
nine cases, ut least, out of ten, it can 
be duly executed without any impro- 
per exertions, and in those cases the 
most unprincipled Conservative can 
have no temptation to violate the law. 
The only danger is, that he may out- 
step the limits of the law when fraud 
and evasion are otherwise about to 
prove successful, and if he does s0, 
the law affords a ready redress to the 
injured person. The law is so dis- 
tinctly marked, that a Sheriff cannot 
-_ to escape who illegally seizes 
either the person or the goods ofa de- 
fendant, and there is seldom much 
room for dispute about the facts, 
Again, in giving due protection to the 
purchasers or bidders, at a tithe sale, 
it is scarcely possible for the Sherif to 
go beyond his duty. It ought to be 
known that persons have no right 
whatever to attend an auction for the 
urpose of obstructing the sale, even 
if that obstruction is not intended to 
go beyond mere expressions of disap- 
probation. The very knowledge that 
the Sheriff is rather too much disposed 
to enforce the law, will have a strong 
tendency to prevent any necessity for 
his interference, On the other hand, 
the reluctant Sheriff has a thousand 
ways to evade the execution of the 
writs directed to him ; it is almost im- 
possible to define the limits beyond 
which neglect cannot hope for impu- 
nity ; it is in all cases difficult, and in 
many impossible, to ascertain all the 
facts of the case, in order to substantiate 
a charge of neglect against a Sheriff. 
Even if detected, he cannot be punish- 
ed, he is only obliged to pay the debt 
which the -tithe-defaulter immediately 
repays to him, and all parties are 
placed in the same position as if the 
Sheriff had discharged his duty pro- 
= . The effects produced by a be- 
ief of the Sheriff's partiality are also 
very different in the two cases. In 
one the effect is to induce people to 
pay their lawful debts when they be- 
ieve that if execution is issued against 
them they have no chance of evasion; 
in the other it is to encourage resist- 
ance to the last extremity, when the 
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defendant knows that every opportu- 
nity of evasion will be given to him 
by those whose duty it is to execute 
the law. We see a sale announced 
under an execution for tithes ; a Ra- 
dical Sub-Sheriff presides ; a mob 
assembles, determined to prevent the 
sale from taking place; and confi- 
dent that a very full measure of indul- 

nce will be yielded to their excesses. 
The liberal Sub-Sheriff entertains no 
apprehension for his own safety, and 
if the protection of the police is impe- 
ratively called for, a scanty body ap- 
pears at a proper distance. Some one 
insists that sufficient precautions 
against risk have not been taken, and 
the worthy Sub-Sheriff assures him 
with a sneer that there is no room for 
apprehension, and that he will be an- 
swerable for the consequences. Under 
such circumstances, will any man ven- 
ture to bid, and to expose himself to 
the fury of a licentious mob, trusting 
to the protection reluctantly promised 
to him by an unprincipled adversary ? 
A bidder appears and is instantly 
beaten, and almost murdered under 
the eyes of the Sub-Sheriff. When he 
has received sufficient punishment to 
deter others from daring to follow his 
example, the police are called in, the 
rioters desist, the victim is carried off 
senseless, the Sub-Sheriff orders the 
sale to proceed, and, with a sneer of 
ill-disguised triumph proclaims that he 
regrets the slight breach of the peace 
which has occurred, and that if any 
person now wishes to bid, he may 
safely do so. But enough has been 
done; no man ventures to bid after 
what he has just witnessed ; the sale 
is found impracticable ; the cattle are 
restored to the tithe defuulter, and are 
driven home in triumph with three 
cheers for the liberal Sub-Sheriff, and 
the government journals teem with 
praise of the temperate conduct of the 
Sub-Sheriff, and censures of the unfor- 
tunate “individual whose temerity 
provoked the just indignation of the 
people.” This is not an affair of unfre- 
quent occurrence, but is never deemed 
sufficient to call for Lord Mulgrave’s 
interference. 

We must call our readers’ attention 
to the unconstitutional nature of the 
practice of superseding a Sheriff 
because the government disapproves 
of his nomination of a Sub-Sheriff, be- 
fore he has been guilty of any miscon- 
duct. The Sub-Sheriff is the officer 
of the Sheriff, he is appointed by him, 
accountable to him, gives’ security to 
him, and is removable by him at his 





a This right of the Sheriff 
as been recognized by acts of parlia- 
ment, and by judicial decisions.—Vide 
12 G. L, c. 4, 4 Rep. 38, Hob. 13. 
“I bave heard that when Lord Stanley 
was Secretary in Ireland a remon- 
strance was made against the appoint- 
ment of a Sub-Sheriff, whose political 
opinions were obnoxious. The go- 
vernment replied that it would be uon- 
constitutional to interfere. So, a few 
years since, a Sub-Sheriff,was appoint- 
ed in a northern county, against whose 
appointment a remonstrance on the 
ground of political character was for- 
warded to the government. The law 
officers were consulted whether the ex- 
ecutive could constitutionally interfere. 
Their opinions can be known only 
from the course pursued by the lord 
lieutenant of that day, who refused, in 
any manner, to interfere with the ap- 
pointment. The high Sheriff, how- 
ever, was apprized of the complaint 
which had been made. He was told 
that it was not the wish of the govern- 
ment to interfere with an appointment 
which the law vested exclusively in 
him, and that they had formed no 
opinion as to the truth of the charges 
which had been made, but it was sug- 
gested'to him that it might be satisfac- 
tory to himself that he should look 
more particularly to the panels of 
jurors, and to other returns than might 
otherwise be requisite, that he might 
be satisfied that the person he had ap- 
pointed acted in all respects as he 
would himself approve, and as the 
county had a right to expect.. The 
present chief baron was then attorney- 
general, and Lord Leveson Gower 
secretary, This mode of addressing 
the Sheriff was calculated to win the 
gentry of all parties, and to shew 
them that the government reposéd in 
them that confidence to which every 
man ‘appointed to the high and res- 
ponsible office of Sheriff is entitled, 
Self-respect woukl naturally suggest 
this policy to those who are entrusted 
officially to communicate with the gen- 
try of the country."—Letter to Lord 
Lyndhurst, p. 78. 

This noveland unconstitutional prac- 
tice of exercising a negative on the 
appointment of Sub-Sheriff, has been 
employed for several purposes—Ist. 
It has been made use da a pretence 
for superseding a High Sheriff of ob- 
noxious polities, and replacing him by 
one more disposed to forward Mr. 

O’Connell’s projects. We say pre- 
tence, for we sometimes find that in 
one instance a cause is alleged, which, 
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in another instance, is disregarded.— tion to the appointment. It seem, 
Thus a High Sheriff is dismissed with- that an actual conviction for miscondage 
out further cause alleged than that his in that office is no objection to @ re. 
sub-sheriff was apprenticed to an attor- appointment, provided that the wis. 
ney. In Kildare, however, Mr. Cas- conduct had the effect of oppressing 
sidy is appointed Sheriff. Either he the Protestant clergy of the country, 
or his brother had, a short time before, 2d. This interference, on the part of 
entered “the General Association,” Lord Mulgrave; ut the appointment of 
and paid in a subscription of £27, the sub-sheriffs, enables him to proscribe, 
amount of his tithes, which he said he to a certain extent, the persons and 
was determined not to pay to the families of those who have in any wa 
person lawfully entitled to it. Such a rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
speech ought to have been considered Roman Catholic leaders. We have 
a sufficient objection to his appoint- already alluded to the case of Mr, 
ment, as a man determined himself to Reid, in Wexford. The Monaghan 
evade the law was not a proper person case is another strong example, and 
to entrust with fts execution. He, as well known, because Lord Mulgrave's 
we are informed, nominated a sub- conduct in it has had the effect of 
sheriff who was then an attorney’s leaving the country without any ad- 
apprentice ; and this, with more pro- ministration of the law for one whole 
priety than consistency, was not made year. A Mr. Coote, whose name was 
the ground. of even a remonstrance inthe judges’ list, was duly appointed 
from Lord Mulgrave. A Mr. L Sheriff. It happened that a good man 
was his returning-officer, and was, in years before, Jack Lawless date 
fact, the acting sub-sheriff. As might tuous mob to terrify the peaceable parts 
have been expected, under such cir- of the country. Among the rest, they 
cumstances, the tithe agitation broke invaded the little village of Ballibay. 
forth with double vigour, The clergy The approach of a tumultuous mob of 
found it almost impossible to get their cate thousand strangers, highly ex- 
writs dulyexecuted. Somecaseslately cited, and clamouring for destruction 
came before the court, in which the and vengeance upon all Orangemen, 
said Sheriff, for his misconduct, was by which they meant all Protestants, 
obliged to pay the entire amount of filled the inhabitants with apprehen- 
the debt and costs. In one of those sion, and they assembled, in alarm, to 
cases, it appeared that several ineffec- defend their lives and properties. 
tual mock attempts had been made to The invaders retired. Among the 
sell some goods taken under an execu- defenders of Ballibay was a Mr. Gray, 
tion. No bidders, however, appeared, whose property, education, and cha- 
uo man being willing to trust himself racter, placed him at their head on this. 
to the protection of Lord Mulgrave’s' memorable occasion. Lord Mulgrave 
Sheriff, who always fixed for the sale gave Lawless a place of some value, 
those places in which the attendance of but the offence committed by Gray in 
a hostile mob could most easily be pro- defending his life and property was 
cured. The village of K—— was in treasured up against him for many 
the neighbourhood, in which the goods years. There was a rumour that Mr. 
might easily have been sold, as it was Coote had named a member of this 
a quiet, peaceable district, inhabited man’s family (who all, as well us him- 
chiefly by Protestants, or by Reman self, were men of excellent characters) 
Catholics who considered it tobe their to be his sub-sheriff. But it was not 
duty to obey the laws of the land.— to be tolerated that a man displeasing 
The Sheriff was requested to have the to the Roman Catholics should hold 
goods exposed for sale there, as his any place ; accordingly, in March last, 
duty demanded. Mr. L-—— wrote the following requisition appeared in 
back an answer, that he would nothave the public papers :—* We, the under- 
the goods sold at K » commonly signed, request a meeting of the Ca- 
called the Protestant colony. The tholics of the county of Monaghan, to 
words in italics, which were in Mr. be held at Castleblayney, on Tuesday, 
L s letter, were not inthe letter 13th March, instant, to express, pub- 
to which it was a reply, and shewed licly, their indignation at the outrage 
strongly what were the motives which inflicted on their feelings by the recent 
prevented him from having the goods appointment of the deputy-shrievalt 
sold there. This Mr. L—— is ap- of this county ; and to adopt mn 
pointed sub-sheriff for the present year, means as may be deemed effectual to 
and Lord Mulgrave makes no objec- prevent the evil consequences so much 
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to be apprehended from the said ap- 
pointment.” This meeting did not 
fake place. It was not necessary for 
the Roman Catholics to shew how 
their feelings were outraged by the 
appointment. The day before the 
intended meeting Mr. Coote is super- 
seded. For this despotic act, it was 
deemed sufficient cause that a few 
Roman Catholics should assert that 
they were indignant, and that an out- 
rage was inflicted on their feelings.— 
In order to encourage them to such 
expressions of indignation in future, 
and to shew them the profit they 
might derive from an over sensitiveness 
on this head, Lord Mulgrave appointed 
the Roman Catholic whose name ap- 
peared at the head of the requisition, 
though it was not in the judges’ list, 
to be Sheriff in Mr. Coote’s place. 
The Roman Catholic must, indeed, be 


duller 
* Than the fat weed 
That rots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf,” 

if, with such encouragement, he has 
not a suitable stock of indignation and 
outraged feelings to display at any 
future appointment that does not ob- 
tain the sanction of his titular bishop. 
Meantime, the object has been gained. 
The system of proscription is complete. 
A denunciation by the Roman Catho- 
lics is sufficient to exclude any man, 
however competent, not only from 
those offices which it is the power and 
duty of the government to fill with the 
most competent persons, but also from 
those with which the government has 
no legal or constitutional right to in- 
terfere. When we add to this the 
system of exclusive dealing now in 
operation, and the frequent outrages on 
life and property, we find some excuse 
for the recreant -Protestants who sup- 
port Lord Mulgrave’s government. It 
requires the courage of a martyr to 
oppose O’Connell’s tyranny. A third 
object has been gained by government, 
by their unconstitutional appointment 
of Sherif and Sub-Sheriffs. They have 
friendly Sub-Sheriffs to pack juries for 
registry cases, and friendly Sheriffs to 
preside at the elections of knights of 
the shire. The following abstract of 
the case of the Sligo Sheriff is taken 
from the letter to Lord Lyndhurst, 

age 83 :—Mr. Howley was appointed 
High Sheriff of Sligo for the present 
year. He appointed Mr. Cogan his 
sub-sheriff. This appointment was 
disapproved of by some of the active 
members of the liberal club of Sligo. 


He was, therefore, superseded by Lord 
Vou, XI. 
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Mulgrave, and Sir William Parke*was 
appointed in his stead. He was a 
member of the liberal club: which had 
complained of Mr. Cogan’s appoint- 
ment, and the object of which was to 
attend to the registry of the claimants 
on the liberal interest. Sir Wm. Parke 
had taken an active part on behalf of 
Mr. Jones, the candidate who had 
been supported by the Roman Catholic 
priesthood at the recent election for 
the county. Mr. Kelly, who had also 
been a member of the liberal club, 
was appointed sub-sheriff. His brother 
was awaiting his trial at the ensuing 
assizes, on a criminal information for 
defamation of the registering barrister, 
from whose decisions appeals were 
then pending, which were to be tried 
by a jury returned by Mr. Kelly. The 
defamation consisted principally of 
charges against Mr. Robinson for par- 
tiality in the discharge of his duty as 
a registering barrister. It is curious, 
that at the same assizes, in Monaghan, 
the brother of Mr. Kenny, the Sheriff, 
was to be tried on an indictment which 
had excited a good deal of public atten- 
tion ; and in each case Lord Mulgrave 
revokes the former nomination of 
Sheriffs, and appoints, about a week 
before the assizes, the respective bro- 
thers of the traversers to return the 


juries by which they were to be tried. 


But to return to our Sligo case—the 
assizes commenced .by Mr. Justice 
Crampton finding himself called upon to 
fine Sir William Parke ten pounds, fora 
wilful breach of his duty, in refusing to 
return such a grand jury as is ordered 
by the statute. Of the Sub-Sheriff’s 
conduct, in the performance of his 
duties we need not say much. He 
himself had an appeal respecting his 
own claim to register then pending, and 
admitted that he left out the names of 
certain persons from the appeal panel, 
because he thought they might believe 
witnesses who had not been believed 
on a former occasion. 

It is easy to give the name of ultra 
to persons with whose politics we differ ; 
but when Mr. Kelly admitted that he 
excluded certain ultra Conservatives, 
because he thought they might believe 
persons intended to be brought up as 
witnesses, on the Conservative side, 
who were disbelieved by Judge Perrin 
and a jury on a former occasion, our 
readers will perceive that the same 
thing would have been better expressed 
if it had. merely said, that he packed 
the jury in favour of the radical in- 
terest. What is packing a jury more 

31 
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than excluding those, who we suspect 
will be likely to give their verdict con- 
trary to our wishes. The liberal club 
prevailed upon Lord Mulgrave, uncon- 
stitutionally, to turn out Mr. Howley, 
in order to nominate this Mr. Kelly, 
it being a part of his Excellency’s ad- 
mirable impartial policy, whenever the 
radicals express their dissatisfaction at 
the appointment of a Sheriff, at once 
to supersede him and to permit the 
complainants to nominate the Sheriff 
to be appointed in his place—a very 
likely mode to prevént them from 
making frivolous complaints. We 
might mention many instances of the 
care which Lord Mulgrave took to 
have impartial Sheriffs at the late elec- 
tions ; but for obvious reasons we shall 
select the case of acounty in which no 
contest happened to take place. In 
1837, Mr. Henry Chester, a Roman 
Catholic gentleman, whose name was 
not in the lists returned by the judges, 
was appointed Sheriff of Louth by 
Lord Mulgrave. He wished to stand 
for the county on the radical interest, 
and is permitted to resign; and to secure 
impartiality, in case there should be a 
contest, Mr. Michael Chester, whose 
name also had never been in the judges’ 
list, was appointed in his place. 

This Mr. Michael Chester is again 
most illegally nominated Sheriff for 
1838, in direct contradiction to the 
statute, which enacted that the Sheriffs 
of the counties shall be removed every 
year out of their offices; but we have 
found in the case to which we have 
referred in the year-books a precedent 
for setting this part of the statute aside 
by a “non obstante” clause, and we do 
not suppose that the bill of rights, 
which put an end to the claim of this 
“non ohbstante” power by the crown is 
more respected by Lord Mulgrave’s 
advisers, than the other privileges con- 
ferred upon us at the same time by 
the revolution of 1688. 

We cannot better conclude than by 
giving a short abstract of the state of the 
case. Ancient statutes directed the She- 
riffs to be nominated in the exchequer, 
by certain officers, the chancellor, trea- 
surer, and the judges. The nomina- 
tion by the chancellor and the judges 
continued to be the practice from the 
reign of Richard J1. to the present 
day ; and hus been recognized by se- 
veral judicial decisions and acts of 
parliament. The person discharging 
the duties of treasurer might probably 
attend at the meeting, if he thought 
proper ; but the nomination in his 
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absence is legal, just as decrees in the 

equity side of the exchequer are made 

by the barons alone, although all bills 

are directed to the chancellor, treasurer 

and the barons. In the course of five 
centuries a few cases are found, jn 
which the crown endeavoured to usur 

the power of naming Sheriffs ; but those 
attempts were either held by the judges 
to be illegal, or were justified on doc. 
trines which are now unquestionably 
unconstitutional, or were made by 
monarchs or ministers, who have been 
handed down to posterity as traitors 
to the liberties of their country. We 
have the opinion of the most eminent 
constitutional writers, such as Black. 
stone and Chief Baron Atkins, treat. 
ing it as decided law, that the king 
could not choose any other to be She- 
riff than one of the three assigned to 
him. We find that if these are un- 
willing to act, one of them should be 
compelled, rather than the king should 
go out of the list ; and that the power 
of compelling a Sheriff to act when he 
is duly nominated, is one of the un- 
questioned prerogatives of the crown, 
Between the bill of rights and the 
period of Lord Mulgrave’s vice-reign, 
we do not find any writer claiming for 
the crown this privilege of nominating 
Sheriffs. A constitutional minister, 
even if his law advisers could procure 
a few abstruse and far-fetched reasons, 
to prove that he might do so legally, 
would still feel that he ought not to 
usurp a power, which for ages preced- 
ing the nation believed that he did not 
possess. The circumstance of the va- 
eancy having happened through the 
death or resignation of a High Sheriff 
makes no difference in the law. In 
the case before the privy council, in 
the reign of Henry VJ., the vacancy 
happened by the death of Sir John 
Tempest, who had been, with his own 
consent, appointed High Sheriff the 
November before. See Nicolas’ Re- 
cords of the Privy Council, vol. 6, p. 
263, 331. Indeed, the refusal or re- 
signation of a High Sheriff could easily 
be procured by a government which 
shows such readiness to insult or de- 
grade those who accept the office. 
We find that the Sub-Sheriff is the 
officer of the Sheriff, who is re- 
sponsible for his conduct, and who 
alone has the right to appoint him, 
aud that any interference with his 
appointment on the part of the owner 
has ever been Acoma unconstitutional. 
We find that Lord Mulgrave has set 
at nought all those statutes, decisions 
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and customs, and although all parties 
admitted the care taken by the judges 
to select proper persons to be Sherifis, 
he set them aside and nominated ac- 
cording to his own caprice in twenty- 
three cases. He interfered unconstitu- 
tionally in the appointment of Sub-She- 
riffs, and, in many instances, supersed- 
ed Sheriffs and Sub-Sheritls who were 
not guilty, or suspected of misconduct 
_.men of unblemished character, 
whose only offence was, that they did 
not find favour in the eyes of the re- 
volutionary party in Ireland. He en- 
couraged the most frivolous complaints 
by yielding to them without enquiry, 
and by appointing a nominee of the 
complainants in lieu of the Sheriff, un- 
constitutionally superseded. We find 
absolute misconduct on the part of 
the Radical Sheriffs and Sub-Sheriffs 
allowed to pass without notice. We 
find that the men whom Lord Mul- 
grave illegally appointed, were in 
many instances those whose conduct 
or connexions, or headlong revolu- 
tionary politics almost disqualified from 
impartially performing the duties of 
their high office, and we find, in too 
many instances, that the conduct of 
the Sheriffs thus unlawfully appointed, 
fully justified the objections that were 
made against the principle of nominat- 
ing those pocket-Sheriffs, that his con- 
duct has led to disobedience to the 
law, and prevented the due adminis- 
tration of justice. He has not the 
vulgar merit of meaning well in his 
violations of the law, for his illegal 
nominations have been marked by the 
grossest partiality. He cannot plead 
expediency in his defence, for his con- 
duct has been attended with the most 
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disastrous consequences to the country. 
His reappointment for a second year 
of Mr. Michael Chester, a Roman 
Catholic gentleman of small property 
and ultra-Radical politics, appears to 
have had no other object than to fur- 
nish him with a precedent which may 
be convenient on future occasions. 
For, the number of Radicals qualified 
to act as Sheriff is so small in many 
counties, that to answer Lord Mul- 
grave’s purposes he will find it neces- 
sary to disregard the statute which 
prohibits’ a Sheriff from continuing in 
office a second year within five years 
of the first. We have made those few 
observations to direct the public mind 
in England to this important subject. 
In Ireland there is no public opinion, 
all who yield to reason are hostile to 
Lord Mulgrave, and those who follow 
him still are, with very few exceptions, 
impenetrable to arguments not ad- 
dressed to their immediate interests. 
But we believe that in England there 
are many moderate men who support 
the present government from prejudice 
and an ignorance of their conduct and 
its consequences ; to those we address 
ourselves, and request them to consi- 
der these things attentively. Let 
them peruse the little pamphlet to 
which we have so eften referred, and 
whatever has been said in defence of 
the Irish government, and then let 
them judge whether the law has been 
intentionally violated, whether the 
purposes of the Irish government 
have been constitutional, or directed 
by the public weal, and whether their 
defences have been, if not legally 
valid, at least sincere, honest and true. 


MEMORANDA OF THE MONTH, 


WE cannot preface our Memoranda 
better than by some passages from the 
Standard of the Ist of May. Like all 
the papers which appear in the columns 
of that journal, they are worthy of 
being recorded and remembered :— 


“ We have above referred to a return 
of Irish crime, issued this day by the House 
of Commons, pursuant to the act of 56 
Geo. III., c. 120, and, therefore, una- 
voidably issued. 

“‘ The committals for homicide in the 
third year of Mulgrave tranquillity amount 
to the hideous number of SEVEN HUNDRED 
AND EIGHTEEN, exceeding by greatly more 
than 100 the number of committals for 


the same crime in 1836—the most abun- 
dant year in bloodshed upon record, and 
the second year of Mulgrave tranquillity. 
In neither year were a’sixth of the crimi- 
nals brought into custody. Exclusive of 
Tipperary, the account stands thus :— 


Murders, ... vee eve oe 445 

Manslaughter, ... axe w» 149 

In the Tipperary returns, the mur- 
dersand manslaughters are classed 
together, od one a 


718 

« The omission of the usual summary 
with the mixing up of murder and man- 
slaughters in the murder couuty are 
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tricks that can be seen through at once. 
We shall not let go this return.” 


A few days afterwards the subject is 
thus followed up :— 


**In order to observe the progress of 
Irish crime, it is necessary to take a 
term: we shall therefore begin with the 
year 1823, as giving a repetition of the 
convenient and customary cycle of seven 
years :— 

COMMITTALS FOR CRIMES. 
1823— Tory misgovernment, 14,623 
1830— Ditto ditto, ee 15,749 
1837— Mulgrave tranquillity, 27,396 
An increase upon the first period of 1,162 
ditto onthe second period of 11,602 

«“ An aggravation ten-fold of the rate 
of progress in the respective cycles. 

« But the horrible rapidity of advance 
will be most clearly seen by comparing 
the last two years :— 

Crimes. Homicides. 
1836 -. 23,891 ... 620 
1837 coe ©6287 ,808 ... 27292 
An increase in one 
year of - 93,0905 ... 102 


This increase of homicides, too, is all 
in the murder class—for the committals 
for murders in 1836 were stated at 340, 
and in 1837 they are, exclusive of Tip- 
perary, 453, and in that county—the 
return from which artfully confounds 
homicides—there were ten murderers 
convicted, making certainly 463 com- 
mittals for that crime. 

« But it would be injustice to the more 
Protestant part of Ireland, not to sepa- 
rate the ten northern counties, compre- 
hending almost exactly one-third of the 
whole population of the island, 2,314,103, 
according to the last census. Here is the 
statement for those ten counties—the 
committals to the assizes and sessions 
being taken together :— 

Crimes. Homicides. 


Antrim, “ae 729 28 
Armagh, . 734 9 
Cavan, ee 638 20 
Donegal, . 505 4 
Down, =e 5 
Fermanagh, ... 659 ] 
Londonderry, ... 320 i 





Louth, — 19 
Monaghan, ... 677 13 
Tyrone, oe 725 11 

5605 111 


«The 10 counties referred to are 
more or Jess Protestant, but stil] there 
are quite enough of - O’Connellites in 
them to account for much of crime. 
Nevertheless, these ten counties do not, 
with their population of 2,314,103, fur- 
nish as many cases of homicide, by 13, 
as the single county of Tipperary, with 
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its population of 402,563, almost excly. 
sively Popish.” 


Our Memoranda will make an q 
ropriate commentary on the above, 
e select a few from the mass of 
outrages which the provincial press 
record :— 
TIPPERARY. 


Mauicious Burninc.—A few nights 
ago, the house of a man named Burke 
residing within three miles of Clog. 
heen, was maliciously set fire to and 
burned, with all his household furniture, 
Burke’s only fault was having taken 
land from which former tenants were 
evicted, in consequence of owing £200 
arrears of reut.— Tipperary Constitution 
of April 28. 

On the same night, the house of a 
man named Ryan, residing on the pro- 
perty of Caleb Going, Esq., was set 
fire to in several places, and, with all 
his furniture, &c. was totally consumed, 
Ryan narrowly escaped with his life, 
one of the ruftians having taken deadly 
aim and fired ut him while endeavour- 
ing to make his escape. Same cause 
as above.— Ibid. 

Committed to the gaol of Clonmel, 
from the 20th of April to the 10th 
May :— Murder, 8; shooting at per- 
sons, 1 ; house-burning, 2; highway 
robbery, 1; having in possession base 
coin, | ; ass stealing, 2; grievous as- 
saults,4 ; assaults, &c. 36 ; affrays, &c, 
22; larceny, 29; breach of the excise 
laws, 4; misdemeanors, 7 ; trespass, 4; 
breach of the peace, 5. Total, 126.— 
Clonmel Advertiser, May 9th. 

“ We have (says the Tipperary Con- 
stitution) heard of private informations, 
or friendly warnings (as we ought to 
style them) which have been given to 
another retired magistrate, cautioning 
him against proceeding in a certain di- 
rection, and telling him that two armed 
men have been latterly on constant 
watch for him, and to beware !” 

“ Mr. Cooper had, it is well known, 
received similar intimation for months 
before his death—that a committee had 
actually sat on him, and the result of 
their determination was, that he was to 
be the next victim of their hellish 
schemes in order to deter landlords 
from daring to exert any control over 
their property or tenantry.” 

Murper.—A few days ago a man 
named Connors died in consequence 
of the blow of a stone, thrown at him 
deliberately, and in cold blood, by a 
fellow named Tierney, who is in cus- 
tody for the murder.— Ibid. 
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Anoturr Murper.—A man named 
Dwyer, when returning from the races 
of Newport, was wa laid and so in- 
humanly beaten that he died in a few 
days after. Persons named Gleeson, 
charged with the murder, have ab- 
sconded. In the same neighbourhood, 
a man named Coffe was waylaid, and 
his skull fractured so dreadfully that 
there is no hope of his recovery.— 
Ibid. 

LONGFORD. 

Awrut State or County Lone- 
rorp—ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE A 
GENTLEMAN ON HIS WAY To CHURCH. 
—As Thomas Ellis, Esq. of Hermitage, 
was proceeding to church at Newtown- 
forbes, he was fired at from behind a 
hedge, in Briskill—several slugs went 
through his horse’s neck, and thirteen 
through his hand ; one of his fingers 
was broken. He rode into Newtown- 
forbes in the most deplorable state, 
without a hat, and covered with blood. 
A tenant of his own, named Prunty, 
a Roman Catholic, was close to Mr. 
Ellis at the time, but did not afford 
him the slightest assistance. Mr. Ellis 
called to him to watch the assassins 
as he rode away, but the villains were 
suffered to escape, and, up to the pre- 
sent time, there has been no —. 
sion or clue to the discovery of them.” 
—Correspondent of Evening Mail, of 
May 14. 

On Sunday week last, as Mrs. 
Moore, wife of the Rev. Mr. Moore, 
clergyman of the parish of Drumlish, 
was returning from divine service, 
between the hours of two and three 
o’clock, on a private car, and unaccom- 
panied, an armed ruffian suddenly 
sprung from behind a ditch, and pre- 
sented a pistol at her head, at the 
same time handing her a notice, which 
he ordered her, in the most offensive 
and menacing terms, to give to her 
husband. He plainly told this lady 
that the notice contained a threat of 
assassination, which would without fail 
be put into execution, if Mr. Moore 
did not immediately surrender some 
land, of which he had lately taken pos- 
session, in consequence of his not 
having been paid his rent by the 
tenant. The ruffian is well known to 
Mrs. Moore’s servant, who declares 
that his life would not be worth a 
day’s purchase if he gave information. 


IntTimiDATION.— Our readers cannot 
yet have forgotten the horrid murder 
of the unfortunate Brock, who fell a 
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victim’ about two years since to. the 
frightful Popish conspiracy which has 
deluged this disorganised county with 
the blood of Protestants, The un- 
happy widow, who came forward to 
prosecute the murderers of her husband 
at the assizes, has since that time been 
confined to the county gaol, under the 
protection of government, the only 
means of saving her own life and the 
lives of her orphans from the vengeance 
of the priest-ridden assassins. Mrs. 
Brock was lately obliged to go to 
Carriglass (about two miles from the 
town of Longford) on private business, 
on which occasion it was found abso- 
lutely necessary to have her escorted 
by a party of armed police.—West- 
meath Guardian. 
CORK. 


A dispute arose on Monday the 
14th ultimo, at Middle Downing, con- 
venient to Kilworth, between parties 
named Linehan and Macnamara, when 
Linehan received a desperate wound 
in the head from one of the Macna- 
maras, with a spade, from the ‘effects 
of which he died the same night.— 
Cork Constitution. 


COUNTY GALWAY, 


SavaGE ATTACK ON A PROTESTANT 
CLERGYMAN.—One of those shameful 
scenes of insult and outrage, which 
are now so commonly offered to the 
clergymen of the Established Church, 
was witnessed on Wednesday, the 8th 
of May, in the burial ground of ‘Tuam 
Cathedral. It appears that:a report 
was industriously spread that Mr. Tho- 
mas Burke, son to Lady Matilda and 
Major Burke, had died a Roman Ca- 
tholic. The Rev. J. M‘Lindon, Cu- 
rate of Tuam, having been required by 
Lady Matilda and Major Burke to 
officiate at the interment of their son, 
accordingly met the funeral at the 
church gate, and proceeded to read 
the burial service. Scarcely had he 
uttered a word when he was set upon 
by hundreds of ruffians, who drove him 
away, and dashed him with great vio- 
lence against a tree, where they left 
him faint and exhausted from the bru- 
tal treatment he received at their 
hands—then, with savage yells, they 
bore away the remains of the deceased 
tointer them. Major Burke positively 
refused that his son should be buried, 
as he expressed it, like a brute, and 
sooner than suffer such an indig- 
nity he would submit to be buried in 
the same grave. Mr. M‘Lindon made 
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repeated attempts to perform his duty, 
but was as often literally torn away 
from the grave and forced to take re- 
fuge in the vestry-room. At length 
Major Burke, with several Roman Ca- 
tholic gentlemen, came to Mr. M‘L. 
offering their services to protect him ; 
he went to the grave, and made ano- 
ther attempt to recommence the ser- 
vice, but this seemed to be the signal 
for fresh outrage. The gentlemen 
who stood around him were flung into 
the grave, the clergyman was violently 
dashed from one side of the grave to 
the other ; with much difficulty he 
held the prayer-book, which the ruf- 
fians were forcing from him ; his clothes 
were torn, and much personal injury 
offered to himself; the clerk and sex- 
ton were both repeatedly struck. Mr. 
M‘Lindon attempted to expostulate 
with the people ; he told them that he 
had the express directions of the pa- 
rents of the deceased, to attend there, 
and that, as he had a public duty to 
perform, be the consequences what they 
would, he would not leave the grave 
until he had finished the service. The 
mob then made another rush, shouting 
“tear him to pieces ;” “ push the here- 
tic into the grave,” &c., till at length, 
after a perilous interval of an hour, 
protected by all the repectable persons 
present, Protestant as well as Roman 
Catholic, at the risk of their own lives, 
he was enabled, in spite of the deaf- 
ening yells, imprecations, and threats 
of those who were raging to tear him in 
pieces, to perform the service—Eve- 
ning Mail Correspondent. 
Murper.—It is supposed that a man 
in the employment of Mr. Gabbett has 
been murdered at Foyne’s Island, Co. 
Limerick. His name was Reidy ; but 
whether he was fired at or drowned, has 
not been clearly ascertained, as he was 
alone in a boatat the time. This is 
certain, that he has not been since 


heard of—that three or four suspected 
persons in the neighbourhood have ab. 
sconded, and that loud screeching was 
heard by the police and other residents 
of the place on the night in question 
The unfortunate man has left a discon. 
solate wife and seven children to de. 
plore his end.—Limerick Standard, 

BrutaL OutRaGe.—We have been 
informed that, on Wednesday last, two 
persons, usually denominated Scripture 
readers, were, on their way from this 
town to Navan, assaulted by some ruf. 
fians, and beaten in a shocking manner 
One of them is now lying in the Navan 
infirmary. His companion has not 
since been heard of, and all that is yet 
known of him is from the statement of 
the former, who says, that the last time 
he saw him he was lying on the road 
senseless, whilst the savages were beat- 
ing him.—Drogheda Journal. 

Six Macisrrates or Cartow Sv. 
PERSEDED.— The Carlow Sentinel states 
that Mr. Secretary Drummond has ad- 
dressed letters to William Fishbourne 
John Watson, Thos. H. Watson, Philip 
Bagenal, Henry Newton, and William 
R. Stewart, Esqrs., magistrates of that 
county, in which he states that he is 
authorised by the lord lieutenant to 
inform them, that the government had 
consulted the lord chancellor, and that 
it was determined that their commis- 
sions SHOULD NOT BE RENEWED. 
Amongst the magistrates to be super- 
seded, it will be seen, is Mr. Fish- 
bourne, who has held the commission 
of the peace for upwards of rorty 
YEARS. 

COUNTY MAYO. 

Murper.—A man named Martin 
M‘Donnell, was murdered a few davs 
ago by two men, named Lavan and 
Byrne, one of them having wounded 
him in the upper eye-lid with a sharp 
pointed instrument, which penetrated 
the brain.— Mayo Constitution. 
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